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BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


PON the dying year’s profoundest 
night, 
Dead gloom and frozen air, 
Shines age by age a little speck of light 
To make its darkness fair. 
Lo! on midwinter breaks the vernal Sun, 
A miracle is done ! 


Long ages since on the Judean hill 
The nightly watchers heard 
Angelic choirs, the starlit heavens fill 
With that consoling word, 
And the three Kings were guided on 
their way 
To where the young Child lay. 


Nor only once, and for our strenuous 
West 
Night's curtain was withdrawn. 
On the dim East by some divine behest 
There broke an earlier dawn: 
The pilgrim-prince to saintly stature 
grown 


Made the Young World his own. 


And later still the soldier Prophet came 
Flinging the false gods down; 
The obedient millions mark his 
eyes flame, 
His fierce compelling frown, 
Idols obscene and bloodstained temples 
burn 
And to the Invisible turn. 


stern 


The mild ascetic King, the royal Saint, 
Was pitiful and sweet, 
Yet was his voice too low, his light too faint 
To guide our wandering feet ; 
The Caliph swayed men’s souls by fire 
and sword, 
More than his spoken word. 


And though the unity of God he knew 
With clear undoubting eyes, 
For grosser souls his politic fancy drew 
A sensual Paradise ; 
Not this our dream, who in the mire 
would cast 
Our low unlovely Past. 


For we a sorrowful Master serve, and meek, 
A Ruler white and pure, 
Strong with that Heaven-sent strength 
which arms the weak, 
Still shall His reign endure. 
Good-will and Peace for men He preaches 
still— 
Good-will and Peace—Good-will ! 


Aye ! though men’s carelessness refuse to 
hear ; 
Though War not Peace still reign, 
Scorning the victories of Wrong and Fear, 
The secular cries of Pain, 
Still shall our souls, content beneath His 
sway, 
Await the fuller day. 


Broaden, fair light, that with this dawn was born, 
To noon, to perfect Day ! 

Still for our toiling race, 
Light thou the difficult way. 


Though other suns have set ; 


tis early morn. 


rise high! shine bright ! 


Till falls Creation’s Night ! 
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A SECRET OF OLYMPUS. 


URING the past few years I have been several times questioned as to the 

circumstances of my acquaintance with Professor Vaini, whose tragic end 

was described in a previous number of this Magazine. ‘Till now I 

have hesitated to speak of events with which I was associated, through regard for 

the susceptibility of those whom they chiefly concerned. But now that all save I 

have passed away, there seems no indiscretion in making known Vaini’s remarkable 

discovery, whereof he was wont to say that it had once been given him to tread 
very near the footsteps of the gods. 

In venturing back into the sunshine of my youthful days, let me begin by 
saying that a search for the keys which unlock doors in antiquity has been, 
through many years, the fascinating occupation of my leisure hours. -Had I the 
art to weave a love-story, the slender outline of this narrative might be graced and 
enlivened. But with a view to reach the most accurate record of things which 
happened thirty-five years ago, I am about to dictate my recollection of them to 
a typewriter, without pause or interruption. 


At Rome, in the month of November 1869, I was received as a student by 
Professor Vaini, and spent a couple of hours daily with him in his rooms at the 
Trinita dei Monti. When I first knew him, -Vaini was forty-five years old—a 
handsome man, of graceful manner, which rarely passed beyond a formal courtesy. 
He possessed wide literary knowledge, and had devoted a dozen years to the 
study of scientific subjects in their occult bearing upon modern humanity. In 
those days whoever entered the Papal dominion passed within the repose and 


remoteness of a bygone century. From out its monk’s hood the medizeval face 
of Popish Rome looked forth grey and indomitable.  In_ intellectual bias my 


instructor was nowise at variance with the pagan shadowland of his surroundings. 
He had an unexpressed, albeit conscious, disdain for modern ways, though I came 
to know him as one who sought the latest discovered altitudes of critical research. 
He wrote and spoke French, German, and Spanish, and had translated the Arabic 
writings upon transmigration of Ormés and Almodoro, As an experimental chemist 
he discovered the composition of the inimitable poison of the Borgias. However 
softly he spoke, he underlined his thought, and I have never known a man who 
so intuitively divined a mystical significance. His talk was subtle and illuminative, 
and the range and variety of his reading gave his mind a brilliant insight. He 
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seemed continually conscious of that elusive world which is beyond our common- 
place futility. 

I was first attracted to Professor Vaini by reading of his experiments in 
suspended animation, wherein, having buried a man alive in the crypt of Santa 
Bibiena, he brought him forth after ten days, like Lazarus—a demonstration of 
fisting which in later years has frequently been surpassed. He was deeply read 
in the language and lore of the Greeks and Romans, and I soon perceived that 
the Olympians were more to him than abstract impersonations. He affirmed that 
the principle of divine life entering into a human body exists in the tradition of 
all ages, and that there is nothing more incredible in the Labours of Hercules than 
in the Plagues of Egypt; that the stories of the Ark and of the Argonauts are 
equally true, and that Aphrodite risen from foam is not more improbable than 
Lot’s wife turned to salt. 

It is an obvious fact that the results derived from ‘our study in the equations 
of life are dependent upon the mood in which that study has been approached, 
With me the mood was one of rare delight in progressive analyses, and my 
eagerness unluckily aroused the Professor’s displeasure. I mentioned one morning 
an observation made by me at Pompeii and confirmed at the Museum of Ghizeh, 
which, as the reader will see later on, was connected with a discovery upon which 
Vaini prided himself, and which to this day is known to few. It was largely for 
the purpose of obtaining his estimate of the occult arts that I had become his pupil. 
The circumstance which a year before had attracted my attention was that upon 
many mummy-cases, as well as within a few Greek painted tombs and on several 
Pompeian walls, there exist eccentric combinations and repetitions of colour, which, 
however seemingly careless, are seen upon closer scrutiny to have been deliberately 
designed. The famous pediment at the Temple of Isis was thus curiously 
bordered, and the same suggestion is apparent in the colouring of early Greek 
pottery. My observation had resolved itself into the theory that to the classic 
mind the harmonies of colour held no less significant inspiration than the accords 
of music. 

One morning when we were seated in the Professor’s study, he as usual at his 
big table strewn with a literary medley, an explanation of the method whereby we 
trace conceptions to and fro across the intellectual horizon presented the awaited 
Opportunity. 

“TI am convinced,” I said, following his thought, “that the drapery of at least 
four Pompeian figures tells a story that is but half hidden on the line of our 
horizon.” 

The Professor leaned back in his cane chair, and fixing his eyes upon the 
cabinet of minerals opposite, murmured in a subdued and altered voice, ‘ What 
an odd idea!” 

“It is not idle fancy,” I replied. “You cannot have failed to observe in 
the decorations of Pompeii half-concealed fragments: which are without relation to 
the more brilliant hues. If you have examined the so-called tom of the garlands, 
at the Herculanean gate, you will have been struck by the unnatural colouring of 
the flowers.” 

“Chemical change of centuries,” muttered the Professor. 

“Moreover,” added I, piqued at his indifference, ‘‘there is near the gate of 
Nola a vividly painted tablet with the inscription ‘CESSIT COMMUNI PROPRIUM,’ 
at a place where the public right ceased. Now, within the Nolan gate, at a 
closed street, is the same tablet, with identical colouring, but without the words. 
Herein, then, is revealed that to the classic mind a connection existed between 
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thought and colour. That an idea may be figured in colour is not new, for it is 
as natural and obvious as that certain mental conditions are expressed by sound. 
As Sappho asks, ‘ lVhat better than a birdsong tells the meaning of sunrise?’ Or 
what Greek, looking upon the sea and watching its purple brighten to emerald in 
the shallows, could fail to divine its meaning ?” 

“And that meaning was?” ejaculated the Professor. 

“That life, as well as Nature, has its harmonies.” 

To my astonishment, Vaini rose with angry irritation, and I have often 
wondered what was to follow. Before he could utter a word the door opened, 
and Facino, his boy-of-all-work, hastily entered, with a visitor’s card pencil-marked 
Urgentissimo. My instructor abruptly withdrew to an adjoining room, where he 
remained such a long half-hour that ‘I took my departure,—and felt profoundly 
relieved the following day when, on resuming our studies, no reference was made 
to my indiscretion. 

A fortnight later, remaining one rainy day to lunch, I met my associate pupil, 
Orion Marblehead, of Massachusetts, a young man three years older than myself, 
He had spent several winters in Rome, and larded his observations upon the 
Eternal City with expressive Americanisms. He was given to theorising upon 
things ancient and modern, had much natural curiosity, and worshipped success. 
He had a strong, clear-cut face, was a superior chess-player, and _ possessed 
boundless self-confidence, which he manifested in the frequent exclamation, ‘ Hell 
couldn’t catch me if I had an hour’s start.” We had made an end of the 
exquisitely dressed lobster salad, which, with biscuits and cheese, was the sole 
refection our vegetarian tutor placed upon the table, and were sipping black coffee 
served by Bonifacino, or “ Facino,” when the Professor was again summoned by 
Monsignor Belta’s coadjutor to call upon him at his office. Mr. Marblehead and 
I lingered, and he told me of our instructor’s villa overlooking the Lake of Nemi, 
where Madonna Cesarano—an old bourgeoise, widow of a brigand of blessed 
memory and mother of Facino and of a daughter named Hebe— kept house. ‘This 
rural habitation, which was Vaini’s refuge in summer, was referred to as Villa 
Cesarano, or by its more poetic appellation, Rocca di Falco. 

“When I first went on a visit to Rocca,” said Mr. Marblehead, hilariously 
terminating his description of the Cesarano family, “I made the widow a present 
of a flagon of Demerara rum, at which her face flushed with pleasure till I 
mistook it for sunset. She replenishes that flask with a half-and-half mixture 
of Vermouth and Cognac; and you can tell when the bottle is getting empty, 
because the old lady's snap oozes away in proportion. She will tell you 
about papa Cesarano, who used to clean the knives on her-—as often as he was 
out of gaol.” 

My companion’s frankness and piquant conversation moved me to hazard a 
question relative to the studies he was pursuing. 

“On my twentieth birthday,” he answered, lighting a cégaro shelto, “1 resolved 
to taste neither meat nor drink till I had solved the central problem. I had 
previously constructed a method of traversing the whole sphere of human thought 
and examining its crannies and recesses. I had a craving for severe and_ simple 
principles, and having pledged myself to touch the highest point, my first resolve 
was to throw overboard all save knowledge undefiled. I had read Vaini’s essay on 
the New Renaissance, and entered with enthusiasm upon his experiment of a 
substitution of classic for modern ideals. I said to him, ‘1 am all for the new, 
but a new which begins by returning to the old.’ Before you have travelled far 
with the Professor you will find that he has an astounding disregard of probabilities, 
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When I first listened to him I wondered that a man of such keen intellect should 
deliberately choose to spend his life in a labyrinth. But I soon learned that he 
has a pill for every earthquake, and is no more wide of the mark than a gilt-edged 
prophet is likely to be.” 

“Who is Monsignor Belta?” 

“That is one of our mysteries, one that Vaini never speaks of and that I know 
little about. Our studies are not orthodox, and a hundred years ago the Holy 
Inquisition would have lodged us in St. Angelo. Now, hesitating to run us in, 
it has half a mind to run us out of the country. ‘Then there are queer stories 
about Madonna Cesarano’s daughter, Hebe, and her young man the Dogger. I 


suppose they include me, but bless you! give me an hour’s start and Hell won't 


catch me !” 





“As she ‘ooked towards me with hand-shadowed eyes.” 


Orion was seated with his back to the door, and while he spoke that door 
opened softly, and a young girl looked composedly in upon us, fixing the wistful 
splendour of her eyes upon me—the stranger. Her face was of the classic type 
met with among Roman women; and so noiseless had been her approach, so 
velvet-shod her foot, that the instant’s presentment of her tranquil beauty might 
have seemed less an actual presence than some fleeting ideal of one whom the 
Immortals loved. Then she drew back and the door closed. Mr. Marblehead 
noticed my momentary abstraction and glanced sharply back. 

“A statuesque girl,” I explained, “or rather that sense of romantic divination 
which haunts all Rome.” 

“A girl!” he ejaculated ; then with an air of indifference added, “ That’s Hebe.” 


Half an hour passed; Orion went his way, and the Professor did not return, I 
stepped forth upon the terrace, where oleanders grew, and whence one looked 
across a multitude of domes and facades and pinnacles—a patchwork of roofs and 
balconies, of chimneys and cupolas and belfries ; of mighty ruined fragments—-over 
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all which the Roman sunshine spread its blazing splendour. But at that moment 
I gave small heed to ancient Rome, for there before me, a watering-can in her 
hand, was the girl who had gazed upon me through the half-open door. 

As she looked towards me now with hand-shadowed eyes, the divine delight in 
life leaped in her face—the same spontaneous gladness that sets the birds singing 
in springtime .. . at the season of blossoms and love. 

**Good morning,” I said. ‘You are the Professor’s Castellana, and I am his 
new pupil.” 

For an Italian girl her voice was singularly musical, and in that first brief 
meeting I was conscious that something in her nature, some subtle and mystical 
charm, made her separate and apart. Beneath that youthful calm what chords 
might vibrate, as yet but half attuned ? 

“Vou come each day,” I said at parting, “to sprinkle the oleanders. Some 
morning I will pass again, to lean at ease and mark where poplars cast their 
slender lengthening shadow and listen with you to faint echoes of bygone days.” 

Her dark eyes looked golden in the noonday, like yellow catseyes, and as she 
smiled her teeth showed white as fresh-cut ivory. Yet across her face floated a 
swift tinge of tragic passion—as unfathomable as the depth that lurks between the 
rose leaves. “Signorino, come when you please,” she answered simply: “I know 
you already . . . the Professor has told me of you. We shall not be too busy 
to listen, nor too dull to hear,” 


H. 


Week after week, through the silent December, my studies pursued their 
fascinating course. ‘To fit my sightless eyes to the focus and perspective of those 
ancient times I was eager to explore, we entered upon an examination of that 
classic literature which is woven through Italian history. Vaini instructed me 
minutely in the mystical life of renowned men and women, teaching me to 
express concisely the outline of heroic careers, in the delineation of which, 
according to geometric rule, I became an adept. It grew clear to me that every 
situation in life may be depicted in a mathematical form, and that the develop- 
ment of this principle might be made to give the perfect semblance of individual 
character. Herein the Professor’s faultless touch could indicate that unknown 
quantity which in every problem turns upon pure accident—a quantity Fate’s 
caprice often delivers against us with tremendous effect, or rarely—when all other 
hope has failed —turns with forceful sarcasm in our favour. Leaving our demon- 
stration of heroic ideals, I passed to the study of the Professor’s method as 
applied to Natural phenomena. 

One morning on arriving at Vaini’s lodging I found in his study the girl Hebe 
Cesarano, dusting books and tidying the writing-table. I had twice spoken with 
her since our first meeting ; and now—pausing in her occupation, and _ standing , 
against the background of veiled shadows—she began by informing me that my 
instructor was absent for the day. 

“Gone to Rocca di Falco?” I queried. ‘He must need relaxation from his 
lurid chaos of thought. Even I begin to long for a glimpse of cornfields and the 
river, the smell of wild hyacinths, and a tint of reddening boughs.” 

“He is not there to-day,” she answered ; then, talking with suave Italian light 
and shade, she vaguely mentioned an importunate visitor. 

I crossed the room, and looking in her face was startled at its pallor. ‘ Who 
is this visitor?” I asked. 
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“Signorino, the name of Monsignor Belta is unfamiliar to you; but it is as 
well known to Romans as the Holy Office itself. The ideal which the Church 
does not like is a crime. Whether the Monsignore aims at the Professor, or at 
Signor Orion, or at you or me, or at all,—who can say?” 

~ «But what has the Holy Office to do with any of us?” 

“You may well ask. It is like wondering what things exist beyond the 
horizon. In ancient days all roads led to Rome; in mediaeval centuries, between 
cursings and indulgences, they led to Paradise. Who dare say whither they lead 
now, if not to a convent for women and the Inquisition for men!” 

I listened to her words with curious interest, puzzled to think what secret 
lurked within the span of this young life—a secret not so unfathomable but that 
Vaini had taken its depth. 

My hesitation provoked her to speak the warning whose suggestion I had 
passed by. 

“Tf you will accept advice,” she ejaculated, “leave these musty riddles that 
are beyond the guessing of a youth, and go, Leave Rome. Craving after vast 
things makes people small; the Immortals were content to seem no more and no 
less than themselves.” 

In those dangerous days I was twenty-two, and no wiser than my age. Hebe 
was eighteen, and it stung me to be lectured as a boy. 


it) 


“Speaking of leaving,” I ungraciously interrupted, “Signor Orion tells me you 
abruptly left the convent where you had been placed,” 

“Tio di mi Alma!” she exclaimed, with a careless laugh, ‘fit was because 
one morning I wrote SACRAE DIANAE under a saintly image. ‘Those words ring 
in my ears—like birds that sing although the day is dead.” 

“ What can those words be to you?” 

“The illustrissimo Professor tried to make me remember—an experiment that 
lasted months.” 

“What were you to remember ?” 

“Sacrae Dianae, of course, and her temple that used to be in the gardens at 
the foot of modern Nemi. He will show you its foundations, but I recall its 
marble colonnade, its statues and altars, even its processions— though, alas, the 
strings we touched are silent now.” 

“Hebe,” I cried, “this splitting of ancient straws in our human tragedy has 
made you mad. What can you mean? What was Vaini’s experiment?” 

‘‘He bade me fix my eyes upon yonder picture of the Grecian Hebe soaring 
towards Olympus, and atter long waiting questioned me, as though to measure 
life’s come and go across the light and shade of places known in happier days.” 

“In happier days !” 

“Yes: days when men and women lived near to the Immortals, who anointed 
them with genius and loved them as equals. When endowments made for eternity 
were not short-lived; when children were not born with the instinct consciousness 
that life must die ; when the brilliants had not yet turned to glass.” 

Her eyes moistened as she spoke; and in asking myself what could be the life 
of one so singularly gifted and so strangely ill-starred, I became absorbed in my 
musing, till, presently turning to question further about the colonnades and altars 
and silent strings, I discovered that she had left the room unnoticed. 


At Christmas Professor Vaini invited his two pupils to spend a day at 
Rocea di Falco. Orion Marblehead proposed that I should lunch at his lodgings 
and thence drive with him to the villa. Our luncheon was a substantial dinner of 
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beef, montepulciano and macaroni, for our instructor had not converted either of 
us to a vegetarian diet. 

“If you wish deeply crusted ideas,” Mr. Marblehead remarked as we seated 
ourselves, ‘you should dine well and drink good wine.” 

I asked my companion if amid the originality of our studies he ever regretted 
what had been left behind. 

“What did I leave?” he ejaculated: “modern academic shows, a sick self- 
consciousness of nerves, and a high-pressure race for wealth.” 

I turned our conversation to the girl, Hebe Cesarano, and it was with surprise 
and displeasure that I listened to his careless declaration of a purpose to take her 
from Rome in July upon the completion of his studies. 

‘No carrying on the war without animals of that description,” he explained; 
“and I consider Hebe a very produceable young woman,—she has a forearm of 
remarkable heft, and I once saw her run up Monte Cavo without turning a hair. 
She has been living rather on the loose, and somewhere in the background 
there is a man she is pledged to marry. His name is Gardullo Mangicane, and 
he is a Dogger. I intend to take her away, because she is lost in her present 
surroundings—not to mention that the Inquisition puts women into convents for 
less cause than she has given. Marry her? Oh yes, with mutual option of 
separation, of course. The fact is, a wife is awkward: she dives under when 
wanted, and comes to the surface when you wish her away. Marriage is no longer 
up to date; however, I have my points from start to finish, and when I want a 
thing I get there.” 

Half an hour later we were seated in an old-fashioned vettura, he smoking 
his favourite c/garo shelto, and 1 thinking of Hebe and of the things the 


future was ripening. ‘The Campagna lay in the drowse of a mid-winter after- 
noon, that seemed the long-drawn calm of centuries Upon the horizon was the 
lustrous line of the sea. At that hour, when shadows are longest, the sunset 


laid a coralline flush upon the Apennines, that faded to pale violet-blue. Till 
suddenly the twilight gathered, and behind us through the darkness gleamed the 
lights of Rome. 

At the other side of Genzano we drew up near a house where Vaini welcomed 
us, and where presently Madonna Cesarano spread a supper of trout and eggs. 
And Hebe was there, and her fifteen-year-old brother Facino, who, with a maid- 
of-all-work, Madonna designated /a famiglia. 

I was down betimes next morning, summoned by Facino to coffee and _ rolls. 
Madonna had long been astir, and greeted me with a smile. She was glad I had 
slept well; she herself had slept badly—something was on her mind: she had no 
patience with people who did not pay their debts. and she owed a _ scudo for 
refilling the flask Signor Orion had given her—I probably had not a scudo to 
spare—oh, mille graste! ‘Thus for the first time I saw Madonna’s favourite play 
throwing flowers to herself, as the Italians call it—the frequent compliment, the 
occasional scudo. 

Here in summer Vaini lived, in scholarly retirement, embroidering upon old 
models. It was a juaint house, its pavement smoothed by tread of long-departed 
feet. A dining-room, ante-camera and the Professor’s study occupied the ground 


floor, and half a dozen bedrooms were above. Its materials bore token of having 
been previously adapted to some other building, carved marble fragments being 
mortared in with untrimmed — blocks. It had pillars that wore a monastic 


appearance, as of some cloister vineyard, and a battered sarcophagus received the 
water of a tiny stream that overflowed with ceaseless trickling splash. From tiled 
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roof to garden gate, Time had stained and mellowed its walls to rusty orange-red, 
giving it thus the benediction of that graceful age which marks Italian houses. 

if Coffee disposed of, the Professor and Orion went botanising on Monte Cavo, 
whilst I remained to study botany with Hebe in her wild-rose garden. As we 
strolled forth down the hillside, I beheld for the first time the Lake of Nemi, 
the Speculem Dianae, on whose placid surface, as the morning wore on, the 
silvery aquamarine deepened to amethyst. About it hung a melancholy charm, a 
sense of mystery and isolation, which not even the brilliant sunshine could dispel. 


‘Opposite rose the battlemented village of Nemi, as rugged as the rock-piled 


monasteries and towered castles of the Abruzzi. Behind were cliffs now faintly 
purpling with profusion of wild anemones, on whose scarred face one reads the 
silent yet eloquent story of heroic idylls,—archaic sunrise, Roman day, and 
medieval twilight. 

“In such a scene,’ I cried, turning to Hebe, ‘who does not envy the antique 
life spent wholly out of doors ?” 


Beside us, as we strayed, the russet lichen shone fine as velvet, and I took 


H 


herself, and with what charming grace she listened, and how exquisite the Roman 


sbe’s hand in mine and made her feel its softness. How beautifully she held 


sounded when she spoke! Her words expressed an infinite longing for the Spring— 
for its daffodils and amaranths, for the lustre of its sunshine and the love-philter 
of its fragrant shade. Here was her wild-rose garden, and in that enchanting 
stillness we walked an hour up and down the little pergola heaped with wistaria 
vines that laid fantastic flickering shadows at our feet. 

“Ts it true, Hebe,” I asked, “that you are descended from a Roman girl whom 
in early Christian centuries Romulus Augustulus loved, and whose cupbearer she 


> 
Was : 


“My father said so, Signorino, and so his father said,—it is a story thus 
handed down for fifteen hundred years.” 
“Mr. Marblehead tells me you will leave Rome with him next summer—as Azs 


pbea er, 

“For shame, Signorino !” 

“But he adds that you are pledged to marry another.” 

“Possibly, Signorino.” 

‘You have confided to me that the Holy Office has a watch upon you.” 

“ Alas, Signorino !” 

“And that some mysterious and perhaps tragic tie unites your imagination with 
a vanished age.” 

“Which you do not believe, Signorino.” 

“ Powera ragazza, you are abundantly provided with sources of unhappiness.” 

‘Signorino, will you show me a way out of them?” 

“Tell me first how you found a way in.” 

Instead of answering, the girl fixed her eyes with abhorrence upon a young 
man wearing a chasseur costume who stood at the end of the path. ‘Turning 
without a word, she left me and walked back the way we had come. I 
instinctively knew the stranger, in his Papalino brigand uniform, to be Hebe’s 
betrothed, Gardullo Mangicane. He was a perfect Apollo—in pigskin—having the 
mark of the beast in his sombre-eyed, weather-beaten face. His glance followed 
Hebe’s retreating figure ; then, looking at me with the furtive scrutiny of a cunning 
animal, he lifted his hand in grave salutation and sauntered carelessly away 

As midday drew near, I returned to the Villa, and coming into its darkened 
vestibule beheld Hebe before a table filling a porcelain vase with roses and fine 
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leaves; and standing thus amid crimson flowers that seemed the setting of her 


golden age, she looked so magically beautiful that in the witchery of that shaded 
moment the world might have taken her for a poet’s creation, as elusive, yet as 


enchanting, as the strange memories she loved. Years after, I begged that triflin 
} 


vase of Vaini; and now each Maytime, when the perfume of Italy touches the 


y 
S 


air, I fill it with great roses and fine leaves and place it far from the sunshine 
where in an hour’s retrospect I breathe anew the scent of Hebe’s garden, and hand 
in hand walk once again with haunting memories. 


cy, 


One Sunday morning, some weeks later, when the suave days of April tempted 
me to hours of exercise or idleness on the Campagna, I was sketching at Castel 
dei Pazzi, five miles from Rome. Vaini had cautioned me to take a revolver 
on my rambles, as the sheepdogs are fierce and many; but neither he nor I nor 
Orion possessed such a weapon, and in Papal days the purchase of firearms 
was discouraged. But in the Professor’s table drawer lay an ivory-handled stiletto 
with a slender shining blade, and this he bade me take on my excursions. 

“Better than nothing,” he said, with a laugh,—‘‘ whether against mongrels with 
two legs or four.” 

Whilst putting the finishing touches to my sketch, I became _ instinctively 
conscious of an unseen presence. ‘Turning abruptly, I beheld Gardullo Mangicane 
standing a few paces behind, and my surprise at this stealthy approach was such 
that my hand dropped to the slender-bladed stiletto. He perceived the movement, 
smiled, and carelessly wished me good-morning, 


ec, 


‘This is an intrusion,” he murmured; “yet it is but for a moment, and you 
will not refuse a word of advice. I wish,” he added with malicious intention, “to 
ask your opinion of the girl I am to marry—la bella Cesarano.” 


“What should I have to say about her?” I exclaimed. 


Much,” he answered, with a show of snarling temper,—‘‘ you that know her 
so well. I begin to suspect she loves elsewhere. Other men, look you, whistle 


and their girl comes: at sight of me at Nemi she started, and left not only me— 
but you.” 

“Why, then, do you wed her?” 

“Because I gave my promise to her dying father of blessed memory,—alas, 
dear man, he died as poor as a Spaniard. What of that against my pledged 
word? Let it pass too that I should be justified in objecting to the influence and 
example of the illustrissimo Professor, who spends his time (and hers) in studies 
all sensible men condemn, or of your dissolute companion, who avows his purpose 
to corrupt her. But who shall say she is not more imminently menaced from 
another quarter ?” 

“That other quarter,” I assented, replacing my colours and brushes, “ being, 
of course, a return to the convent. So you are in no haste to set the wedding- 
bells ringing !” 
shadow 

, at [ 
will see the girl taken from me? My redress is swift and easy. You presume 


An Italian’s face darkens curiously in moments of anger, and a 





gathered now upon the Cacciatore’s visage. “Do you think,” he cried, “tl 


to taunt,—and a voice to which you shall be made to listen will answer.” 


I rose and looked him steadfastly in the eyes. ‘La bella Cesarano, as you 


s upon the name, “has already spoken, and what she said 


5S 


call her,” I said, dwellin 
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pleases me. I have heard enough from you,—may I soon hear the voice to which 
[ shall be made to listen?” And, waving a careless defiance, I walked away. 

It was my intention, on going to Vaini’s the following day, to tell him of my 
meeting with Gardullo. But I perceived an unusual preoccupation in his curt 
buongiorno, and knew something impended. Before him lay a Roman tile, and 


“cc 


pointing to it: “Let me begin,” he said, as I seated myself, “by congratulating 
you upon having detected the principle of ancient colour-language, of which, to my 
amazement, you spoke some months ago. I believe its knowledge to be limited 
to half a dozen men. At that moment I was not disposed to discuss so technical 
a subject with an amateur, but now, circumstances connected with it and involving 
us all, oblige me to put you on your guard. ‘The Papal Government does not 
share our passion for the occult, and my experiments have incurred displeasure. 
I may be summoned before the Holy Office and ordered to leave Rome, in which 
event my papers will perhaps be destroyed. With them might perish this painted 
tile, which is the material demonstration of the only Secret of Olympus man’s 
ingenuity has surprised. You cannot be seriously involved, therefore I wish to 
entrust it to your keeping, together with my elucidation of its meaning.” 

“But, Maestro,” I interrupted, startled at his words, “make your escape while 
you may, and leave the rest with ie.” 

“Suspected, watched, and without a passport, I should not go far,” observed 
Vaini; “moreover the attempt would be an avowal of wrong. To ignorant eyes 
this object conveys nothing. In your portfolio its translation would pass unnoticed. 
I commend them both to your greatest care.” 

So saying, the Professor placed in my hands a slightly broken Roman tile and 
a sheet of paper covered with his minute handwriting. ‘The tile is of terra cotta, 
ten inches by six, and half an inch thick. At that moment I bestowed upon it 
only a hasty inspection, but subsequently it was often examined by me during 
Professor Vaini’s lifetime, and now, after thirty-four years, acting as his literary 
executor, I give to the world its facsimile [see frontispiece] and his exposition of 
its conjectured meaning translated by me from Italian into English. 

“T found this tile,” he said, “ten years ago in a trench I was authorised to 
sink across the site of the Temple of Diana in the so-called gardens beside the 
Lake of Nemi. Its design represents, as you see, a golden vessel filled with flowers, 


suspended against an intricate background. At that time I had progressed little 
farther in colour-language than you have done, but recognised in this a marvellous 


specimen. A consultation with three of my confréres in Berlin achieved no more 
than to satisfy us all that it is a poem relating to the Lake of Nemi, which, as 
‘very one knows, was sacred to Diana. Here and there a word could be 
conjectured, through comparison with the half-dozen clue fragments which are all 
that have been deciphered since the discovery was first made in the time of 
Cosimo dei Medici. 

“Its meaning might have remained unknown had it not been revealed to me 
under extraordinary circumstances. You may be aware that two years ago, having 
detected in the girl Hebe Cesarano a mind marvellously receptive of occult 
phenomena, and a familiar knowledge of ancient times which, however elusive, is 


always original and accurate, I commenced with her a series of mesmeric exercises 

nded to recover this shadowy association. ‘The result alternated between much 
failure and an occasional luminous remembrance. I was about to abandon the 
experiment, when it occurred to me to direct her mesmerised intelligence upon this 
tile. ‘To my wonder she read it at sight and evidently from memory. Neither I 
hor any one can explain this, nor can she—when not in a mesmeric condition— 
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discern any meaning in its design. ‘Through various tests the fact remains that, 
when her faculties are specially roused and applied, she possesses a curious power 
of recalling incidents that happened many centuries ago. So much for Hebe 
Cesarano. 

“Now, no man will doubt that certain colours produce special and_ invariable 
impressions upon the mind. From this simple perception the ancients elaborated 
the significance of particular blendings and juxtapositions. A remote antiquity 
recognised that human emotion is reflected and expressed in the aspect of natural 
things. ‘The changing face of clouds—the crystalline line of the horizon—the flush 
of dawn—the sapphire of the sea—opalescent tints upon the mountain—the 
statuesqueness of a splendid tree—an emerald meadow, asphodel strewn—a_ wave 
leaping in the sunshine—these and many like were the stigmata, the brandmarks 
upon which they fixed a distinct and universal meaning. ‘To the Greeks, colour 


interpreted the profoundest human emotion. The beauty of the scenes they loved 
inspired them with a lyric note, and herein they perceived a motive as tender and 
intense as human voice. ‘They believed that far in advance of them the Immortals, 
when they walked upon earth, understood that in form and colour lies a mystical 
expression of the heart of things. What wonder that upon a foundation thus gifted 
and inspired—seeing intuitively that everything gracious and_ refined has _ its 
perspective-—the priests and poets and musicians developed and perfected a colour- 
language in whose subtle diction they wove a gamut of limitless expression! So 
enduring was their work that across the wreck of the ancient world it survived 
through the ages of crusading chivalry in heraldic blazonments and bannerets and 
distinctive costume.” 

I lost not a moment in transferring the tile to my apartment, where, pushing 
aside a wardrobe in my bedroom and raising the carpet, I removed two tiles from 
the floor, leaving a space into which I laid my charge. ‘The midday gun at 
St. Angelo marked the hour as I finished, and with its sound came a tap at my 
sitting-room door. 

Without waiting an answer, two men crossed its threshold—one a cleric, with 
the suave and unctuous manner inseparable from the Roman priest, the other a 
police official in civilian dress. A rough-looking fellow stood in the hall in reserve, 
had I proved troublesome; but this I was far from doing. Personally I had 
nothing move serious to anticipate than an order to leave Rome. I was obviously 
to be interrogated with a view to coaxing or coercing from me some damaging 
admissions about Vaini and the others. A hundred and _ fifty years earlier the 
recipient of a summons from the Holy Office would not have listened to it with 
composure. As recently as the middle eighteenth century there were forcible 
methods of persuasion, But in the reign of Pius IX. the faggots were cold, the 
thumbscrews rusted, the scabbard empty. 

A few words explained that the Holy Office wished information which I could 
give; and upon my assurance that everything I knew was at its disposal, we 
descended to a closed carriage. As we drove away I noticed a man loitering on 
the opposite side of the piazza with a cloak drawn round him, and under the 
shadow of his soft broad hat I recognised Gardullo Mangicane. We drove in 
silence to the Via St. Ufizio, where, shown into the room of a subordinate secretary, 
I was invited to give my name and age, and to state whether I had any pecuniary 
means of support. I answered I had none. I was further required to exhibit such 
articles as were in my pockets, to show that I carried no weapon. Luckily Vaini's 
stiletto was in my table drawer with the sketching materials. These brief 
formalities disposed of, I was led up a circular flight of stone stairs to a door 




















Thé Lake of Nemi. 
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This to the artist of life, the singer, the sweet musician 
- She whose voice is musical as the beat of receding oars. 
e She whispers, ‘Here is my mirror, my painted veil ; 
From its deep, O Lover, watching the sun-kissed ripple, 
: May rise the remembered image you seek.’ 
Tne scar-faced crag is young in the light of morning, 
Beneath it the lakeside thrills with melody ; 
| The gods listen to rustic pipe and lute-string, 
Laughing, as nearer the shepherdess ventures, 
1 Till the arms of the amorous faun are about her! 
‘ What is life, if when we are young we love not? 
, Or what burden is heavier than a heart grown cold ? 
; The fugitive days come and go while we linger 
j Beloved, take the most flowery way to thy fate, 
Ere the God-bestowed gift of dreamless sleep be thine. 
‘ Translation into English of Hebe Cesarano’s rendering 
into Italian o the colour-language expressed on the 


painted Roman tile. (See FRONTISPIECE.) 
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where an official waited, by whom I was conducted into the presence of a small 
man, who, having risen from his writing-table, was walking leisurely to and fro 
with his hands behind him. ‘This was Monsignor Belta. He turned as | entered, 
and eyed me with keen steel-grey eyes, whilst taking a pinch of snuff. I noticed 
a small-pox mark over his right brow, and observed his habit of fingering the 
border of his soutane with thumb and forefinger. 

He motioned me to a chair, seated himself, and for ten minutes plied me with 
rapid questions. ‘Then he paused, took another pinch of snuff, and _reflectively 
rubbed his soutane as though verifying its texture. ; 

“This Professor Vaini,” he continued, “with whom you say you study 
literature, is a man of sinister fame. How came you to hear his name ?—who sent 
you to him?” 

“My confirmation teacher in New York was by birth an Italian—a schoolmate 
and friend of Vaini.” 

“Tell me exactly the nature of your studies.” 

“I seek the truth. I wish to know great lives. I pursue Nature, because it 
is purer than man and more beautiful than woman.” 

“You have a fellow-student, of whose morals I receive bad reports. He 
openly avows the intention to abduct a Roman girl—_Hebe Cesarano.” 

“ Monsignore, my own morals are above suspicion, but I dare not vouch for 
those of my friends.” 

“Young man!” he exclaimed angrily, “take heed to your answers: there 
is a persiflage about them must instantly be corrected—by yourself or by me. 
As to the girl, she is compromised in reputation with your  fellow-student ; 
she is an adept or disciple of Vaini’s necromantic hallucinations ; she is also 
betrothed to an excellent man, an officer in the Cacciatori. Now, what is she 
to you?” 

‘*Monsignore, she has promised to be a sister to me.” 

“TI have a great mind to give you and your sister thirty days ad. segreto.” 

“ Monsignore! All that lightning to kill a mosquito!” 

** Here’s a last chance to save yourself. Conjurors, wizards, and such folk are 


} 


not taken seriously in our time. But there are political jugglers who unsettle the 


mind and the faith. As you hope for Paradise, have you ever seen among Vaini’s 
private books anything of a revolutionary character ?” 

*“Monsignore, he possesses a volume entitled ‘Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Bodies.’ ” 

“Young man, you are an impudent fool. Had you been wise, you would 
have known that to be friends with me is more profitable than to be the dupe of 
a charlatan and the lover of a half-crazed girl. Begone—and sin no more. I 


> 


shall keep an eye upon you, and at the slightest indiscretion... . 


It was two o'clock when I stood again in the Via St. Ufizio, free—and 
wiping from my brow the moisture of that anxious half-hour. ‘lo ascertain if I 
were followed, I walked to an unfrequented street near by, hastened down it, 
then faced about. -Had the Dogger skulked at my heels, I should in that 
moment’s excitement have been capable of doing him a mischief; but there 
was no one in sight. Vaini’s lodging was doubtless under surveillance, but the 
greater his danger the more urgent that he be warned. I sprang into a passing 
fiacre and drove to Trinitd dei Monti. The Professor’s study was empty, and s0, 
after knocking, I found his bedroom. I inferred that he had been summoned at 
the same time as myself, and was doubtless at that moment in the presence of 
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Monsignor Belta. And Hebe,—the hall door opened, and in came Hebe, having 
heard my step from her own room. I felt aggravated at the unconcern with 
which she listened to my breathless recital, till abruptly I spoke of what I 
conceived to be her own danger. 

With gentle sadness she answered: ‘‘ My only danger from the Holy Office is 
that which has befallen many women—to be taken to a convent and _ there 
remain. You may trust Gardullo to see to it that I am not thus removed from 
his reach.” 

Then, shaken by a sudden gust of passion, she exclaimed, with face in a 
crimson blaze: “Do you know why Gardullo wishes to marry me?—I am to be 
sold to his patron, the Prince of Messina. ‘They have both dared tell me so, and 
offer me a palace.” 

How those great deep tragic eyes flashed as she added: “They are loath- 
some to me, one as the other. I am afraid of the illustrissimo Professor, and as 
for Signor Orion—he is too wise. You alone, Signorino, have been good. You 
care for me a little, though you have not said so. Hush! do not speak. I know 
what you would say. Is not silence the language of Dévtnxo Amore? 

I was startled and confused at the utterance of an emotion I had not suspected. 
Then the intense look faded and her eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “I am so unhappy!” and at the words, heedlessly, our 
hands met. ‘What is the day worth if we always labour? Let us give our life 
to calm. Let us go away together,” she whispered, in a voice like cadenced music. 
“Come, no matter whither, so it be where none can find us; come, ere youth be 
spent and our hearts grown heavy, and I will love you with the pagan love—for 
love’s own sake.” 

Our hands had met; and how often in after years, walking through beautiful 
solitudes —and amid the scent of flowers and the song of birds remembering Hebe— 
how often have I asked myself, would it have been well for us if that handclasp 
had been for life ? 

[ read the proud courage in her face, and found in myself heroic self-restraint 
to answer, “It would be foolhardy in you, Hebe—and wrong in me.” 

“Will you leave me to Gardullo?” she cried, seeing I dared not look my 
temptress in the eyes, her face so close to mine that as she spoke the soft black 
hair brushed against me. 

The word stung me to fury. I had about me a dozen /ouis @’or and a French 
bank-note for a thousand francs, which I pressed into her hand. I dared not 
trust myself to linger. I was twenty-two, and before me stood a splendid being 
of life and love. 

“Escape,” I ejaculated, “at your own time and in your own way.” 

Then, turning my face from that delirious temptation, I rushed from the room, 
Never before had I realised what magnanimous courage it may require to run 
away. 


IV. 

During the week which ensued we were left unmolested. We had all, however, 
become so nervous and unsettled that stu ly was discontinued, and Mr. Marblehead 
agreed with me that it would be to our tutor’s peace of mind if we both left 
Rome. The ill-will of the authorities might relax towards the Professor if his 
pupils withdrew from the Papal dominion. I therefore obtained the official visa 
to my passport, and called for a few thousand francs at my bankers’ preparatory 
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to a summer in the Alps. Vaini had already betaken himself to his rural retirement, 
and thither Orion and I went for a day to take leave of him—-and of Hebe. 

We alighted at Rocca di Falco at the Ave Maria. Supper was immediately 
served, and we spent an hour in desultory conversation upon the existing political 
situation of Italy—little thinking that at that moment (May 1870) the Papal 
Government had but four months to live. 

The Professor retired early, and Mr, Marblehead and I went out for a few 
minutes’ contemplation of the stars and the sombre outline of the hills. J] 
remember that the night was one of great darkness, to which, coming from the 
light of the dining-room, it was some moments before our eyes became accustomed. 
The new moon, Diana’s slender crescent, was rising, and cast a faint shimmer 
upon Nemi. We walked in silence a few moments through the grove, when 
suddenly Orion, laying his hand lightly about my shoulder, said, “You and I have 
been good friends, and now we are about to part, perhaps never to meet again, 
In bidding you goodbye I wish to take you into my confidence--for to-morrow 
evening, by this time, I shall have disappeared.” 

“You will have disappeared?” I repeated in surprise. 

“Yes, but not alone. Hebe Cesarano is coming with me.” 

The sting which those words inflicted is fresh and keen in my remembrance 
to this day. Rarely has a spoken word dealt me such pain. Had Hebe’s 
declaration to me been mere deception ? or, failing other means of escape from her 
betrothed and his patron, had she yielded at last to my companion’s persuasion ? 
I listened in a dull and angry stupor while he talked on. 

“Yessir, I hive never failed,—failure is against Nature, for Nature does not 
fail. Man fails only when he has not mastered the ways of Nature, or when he 
does not know how to handle his tools. I have had enough of Vaini and the 
psycho-psychical. Hebe has agreed to let down the gang-plank and ferry me to 
Elysium, I tell you she is a white alley, and I intend to make her live up to her 
label. After the honeymoon I shall put her on the stage, and the Dogger shall 
lurk around as the heavy villain. If he misbehaves I will knock bim bald-headed. 
I shall make them both play up. I wanted to say all this right now, because by 
this time to-morrow—— Well, give me an hour’s start, and——” 

I did not hear the completion of the familiar phrase. While Orion spoke I 
became conscious, for all the blackness of the night, of a figure stealthily following 
from tree to tree. Suddenly I turned from my companion and rushed upon the 
intruder. But, at my first movement, whoever it was bounded away out of sight. 

“What did you see?” inquired Mr. Marblehead. 

“T saw Gardullo Mangicane,” I answered; and bidding him good-night, sought 
the long wakeful hours I knew awaited me. 

I was out next morning at an early hour, seeking in the refreshment of sunrise 
shadows and sunrise silence to efface something of the bitterness of the fevered 
night. It was a day of untroubled calm, and looking across the lake to the lilac- 
woven drapery covering the hillside, the eye roved over vistas of transcendent 
loveliness. A voluptuous breath of spring was in the air, for we were touching 
the heart of Maytime. The broadening day mellowed the silhouette of Monte 
Cavo, and where sunshine fell on lichen-stained wall and crumbling terrace the 
moss became luminous as gold in ancient tapestry. A filmy wood-smoke rose 
above Nemi, the humming-bees were tuning in the orchard, and I remember the 
air was sweet with odour of wild strawberries. Before me lay Diana’s mirror, 
motionless and blue-green as shot silk, typical to my fancy of those springs and 
fountains of antiquity into which I had been dipping. Diana’s silver mirror! . . . 
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that may have reflected the goddess standing knee-deep in its shallows—-that men 
declare keeps her reflected image to this day. For the Immortals were always in 
their best attire, even when ungirdled for the bath, and their statuesque nudity is 
never immodest nor their raiment insufficient, though it be but a leafing vine. 

Before me, at the water’s edge, grew a willow of such brilliant green that it 
seemed almost yellow—the golden yellow of a flask of Episcopio. Beside it rose 
a great rock, and I halted in amaze at sight of the figure which stood beyond it, 
knee-deep, with uplifted arms as though to salute the sunrising. It was Diana in 
the living form of Hebe Cesarano, her beautiful white body looking like ivory— 
yet less a living woman than a charmed semblance. She did not see me hidden 
behind the rock in the shelter of which she had approached the water and beside 
which her clothing lay. Beneath the lustre of the bending willow she seemed a 
caryatide —a masterpiece of Grecian curves—a morsel for the gods. I lingered 
a breathless moment, and what man with love of woman in his blood will blame 
me! Here was the habit of the nude of ancient times that rose unabashed from 
the sea—that now bending launched like an out-bound prow and swam away into 
deep water—and with it departed the magic of a beauty which ever since, it 
seems to me, the living world has lost. 

Thus was it once given me to behold a poet’s dream, and that fugitive vision 
has remained with me through life. I have often revisited Nemi, and lingered in 
the wild-rose garden, and walked by the lake shore at the place where, on that 
morning, Hebe stood. ‘The daffodils still scatter the hillside with their shower of 
gold. Against the rocks are the same trailing tapestries of moss, each at sunrise 
tipped with glistening dew. I walk through scenes delightfully familiar—yet 
removed from me by an immeasurable distance. A pulse of sadness floats across 
their tender beauty, when I remember the presence that once was their poetic 
charm. I shall never again behold her; but now Time, with a thrill akin to rich 
accords of music, weaves for me an exquisite witchery about those happy days. 


I had promised to remain with Vaini until the following morning, and we 
spent several hours together in his study taking a retrospective survey of many 
philosophical subjects. He showed me his portfolio filled with original gleanings 
and scientific queries and curious problems in those fascinating realms of specula- 
tion wherein he was a master. Since his death that portfolio is in my possession, 
and on many a quiet afternoon I turn over its neat manuscript pacquets, which, 
in their variety and brilliancy, bear token to the range and activity of their 
author’s mind. 

After our midday repast of bean soup and fried sardines I went to reconnoitre 
the grove where, on the previous evening, I had missed tapping Gardullo’s head 
with my stick. “He will skulk among these trees again to-night,” I thought, 
examining the ground and its approaches. Then I remembered—‘ what matter if 
he come ?—it can only be in quest of Hebe, and this evening she and Orion will 
be posting northward miles away.” 

I had no heart to talk with Hebe, nor had I aught further to say to Mr. 
Marblehead. I thought to leave them to their own contrivings, and so strolled to 
i little trellised arbour wreathed with wild grape-vines. The thought of Gardullo’s 
spying presence led me to meditate upon the shapes and phantoms and_ fleeting 
Spectres with which the ancients peopled their world. The Greeks and Romans can 
rarely have felt themselves wholly alone, for though they heard not the footfall... 

Footfall! Yes, it was beside me, and there stood Hebe Cesarano, fixing me 
with great questioning eyes. 
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I motioned her to a seat. For nearly an hour we talked, and often ] 
seek to remember the unselfish and endearing things then said. It was a last long 
rapturous leave-taking—for ever. Such farewells are rarely quite dry-eyed; but 
in those early days I knew nothing of such matters, and it was with astonishment 
I beheld Hebe’s eyes dimmed with tears. I drew her close—to see; and 
perhaps hereafter the impulse of that wayward instant will be forgiven, since for 
both it was a kiss that meant good-bye. 

“Hebe,” I asked, “shall we ever lose our way in Paradise, or will the path 
always be clear, think you, that leads to those we love ?” 

She pointed to the sky overhead, where some brilliant birds were winging their 
swift undeviating course. ‘The birds will lead us to one another,” she answered, 
‘for we know that love follows their flight.” 

And with the word she sprang into the sunshine—the suave sunshine that 
softens so many griefs—and was gone. 


All that afternoon I was oppressed with consciousness of impending danger. 
When supper-time came, Vaini and Madonna Cesarano were puzzled at the 
simultaneous disappearance of Orion Marblehead, Hebe and Facino. I was not 
so much surprised, and held my peace. ‘The Professor and I sat down to his 
favourite risotto, followed by a /rifata; and as the evening was chilly I persuaded 
him to drink a measure of Albano. He had devoted the afternoon to compiling 
the description of an excavation made in April under the cellar of a house on the 
Via Goito, where he penetrated into the crypt within which in Roman days were 
entombed alive the Vestals who had sinned. It is written with his forceful 
brevity, and I never pass the Ministero delle Finanze, built some years later on 
that locality, without thinking of the gruesome substructure it covers. ‘The crypt 
was intact, and has never since been visited; and Vaini dwells upon the ghastly 
horror which came over him as he descended the flight of stone steps down 
which those unhappy women went to their living tomb. 

Presently we heard some one at the outer door. “It must be Orion or Hebe,” 
exclaimed Vaini and Madonna Cesarano, and I followed them to see. ‘The night 
was inky black. In the courtyard stood Facino, with a woman’s dress and bonnet 
over his arm. He had been persuaded by his sister, so he said, to clothe himself 
at dark in one of her gowns, tie her bonnet and veil about his head, and seat 
himself beside Orion in the travelling carriage which waited near Genzano. ‘They 
had not driven a mile when his identity was discovered ; and then 





“And then?” we asked. 

Then the Signore had caught him by the throat, dragged him out of the 
carriage, and kicked him across the road. “ Beata Vergine! how the Americano 
swore !” 

“But why were you in the carriage? and where is Hebe?” screamed his 
mother, shaking him furiously. 

It was a family dispute, and discretion prompted me to stroll through the 
grove. 

What happened immediately thereafter? There was a man’s sudden outcry. 
Vaini, Madonna, and Facino came running to me, and together we cautiously made 
lay Gardullo 





our way to where—flat on his back, with outstretched arms 
Mangicane, speechless, fast losing consciousness, his chasseur jacket open and the 
blood oozing from a stab in his throat. He had been violently stilettoed, and 
whoever dealt the blow had vanished as by enchantment. 

Who but Hebe could have wounded him ?—in self defence, of course. 








‘Passed through the gate that never closes.” 
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Lanterns were brought and the leisurely police came from Genzano. There 
was much talking and many futile questions were asked and repeated. 

“ But what,” still cried Madonna Cesarano, “has become of Hebe?” 

“Whom the gods love die hard,” whispered the Professor. ‘ Hebe has stapbed 
him and thrown herself into the lake.” 

Madonna heard, and filled the air with lamentation. 

“Hebe dead? Gone!—no further than from dawn to sunrise, but for ever, 
Dead! Aye, passed through the gate that never closes, and climbed the blossomed 
steps.” 

Early next morning we learned that Gardullo was not dangerously hurt. He 
had soon recovered consciousness, his throat had been dressed; in a day or two 
he might be able to speak, and then the truth would be known. 

An hour later I bade Professor Vaini a grateful and affectionate farewell, drove 
to Rome for my luggage, and crossed the frontier !of the Papal dominion that 
evening. A dozen years elapsed before I again beheld Italy. 


Madonna Cesarano sleeps in the graveyard of Ariccia. I saw her once again, 
in 1883, the time-worn hands still busy, her hair turned white as the wool she 
was spinning. Facino, grown prodigiously fat, converted Rocca di Falco into an 
inn where, keeping up the brigand traditions of the family, he fleeces the sojourner. 

More than once, in subsequent years, I spoke with Vaini about the events of 
that tragic evening. At first he declared Hebe’s disappearance to be a case of 
suicide, affirming that her bones moulder in the depths of the lake. But on the 
last occasion I reverted to the subject he merely smiled and gazed out of the 


window with an amused expression. 


In the winter of 1895 I drove from Rome to Isola Farnese, where an Etruscan 
tomb was to be opened. After its inspection I lingered to look at the church. 
A little old padre in rusty gown and berretta came out to salute me, in whose face 
was something familiar. Where had I seen those faded steel-grey eyes, those fine 
lips, and the small-pox mark on the right brow? It was Monsignor Belta, voluble 
and unctuous, and still fingering his soutane. He was less favoured now with the 
gifts of Mammon, and seemed pleased when I invited him to sit in my carriage 
while the horses were harnessed, and share my luncheon of galantine and Irroy brut. 

Suddenly addressing him by name, I said, “ Monsignor Belta, you and I have 
met before.” 

He looked at me intently, without recogition. 

“May 1870—Professor Vaini—Hebe Cesarano,” I murmured, watching him with 
malicious pleasure. 

‘The glass fell from his hand. 

“T will be more merciful than you were with me,” I added, “and ask only 
one question. What became of Hebe ?” 

“Signore, she was but a girl—not twenty; and you, a friend of the wizard, 
know that the Olympians were all in their prime when they vanished—not one 
grown old or deaf or blear-eyed or imbecile. ‘This was because they had a finet 
instinct than we to discern the poetry in life’s ending.” 

“ But what has this to do with Hebe?” 

There was a twinkle of amusement in the steel-grey eyes as he answered, 
“Since you wish me to speak seriously, was she not one of them, and could she 
do less than they?” 

This persiflage was so little convincing, that when a year later accident guided 
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me to the whereabouts of my former fellow-student, I wrote, presuming so far 
upon our acquaintance as to ask him the same question—what became of Hebe 
Cesarano? <A week later I received the following extraordinary reply :— 


*€ SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, 
“* April 13th, 1896. 
“DEAR SIR,— 

“Your letter reminds me that twenty-six years ago you were as tender as I 
on that beautiful psychological problem. IT never doubted it was your kind thought 
placed her brother in my carriage. And at this time of day it seems rather cool to ask 
what became of Hebe, when no one can answer that question so well as yourself. 

“Yours very truly, 
* ORION MARBLEHEAD. 
“ P.S.—How is your friend the Dogger ?” 


In the autumn of 1890, whilst traversing Eighth Avenue, in New York, I observed 


a man beating his dog. As the animal ran away, the man raised himself, and I 
recognised Gardullo Mangicane. Beside his shop-door was the familiar red-and- 


white striped pole, and the sign: “ George Magician. Tonsorial Artist.” 

Thus was an Italian name Americanised, and thus had Hebe’s fancé become a 
thriving barber. 

I paused before him, and said in Italian: “ Judas, is that you ?” 

He glanced up with the old sinister look, recognised me, and rubbed his hands 
with fawning salutation. 

“After twenty years,” I said, “I am still in doubt as to the events of that 
evening. Have you ever discovered who attacked you?” 

“Signorino,” he answered, “if Paradise were opening before me and this were 
my last word upon earth, I would swear it was you struck me with a slender 
shining blade.” 

I turned on my heel, wondering what he and Mr. Marblehead could be thinking 
about. Not many days later I read this notice in the Express :— 


“An Italian barber, named George Magician, living at 1754 Eighth Avenue, 
where he was much respected, lost his life yesterday while attempting to drown his 
dog in the Hudson River. ‘l'ying a cord round the animal’s neck, and weighting it, 
Mr. Magician threw the dog from a boat, but in endeavouring to keep it under with 
a pole, overbalanced himself, fell overboard and was drowned. ‘The dog escaped.” 

So perished the Dogger. 
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Mme. Réjane reading to her son. 


MADAME GABRIELLE REJANE: 


ON AND OFF 


BY 


T was a glorious day late in the 
summer. My path lay along a 
Normandy highway, bordered with 

honey-suckled hedges and winding amidst 
orchards, and the air was redolent of 
flowers and the sea, Who, under such 
idyllic conditions, would have preferred 
riding to walking? Personally, the auto- 
mobile omnibus which stood waiting 
outside a ‘Trouville café to convey pas- 
sengers to Honfleur and _ intermediate 
villages, and which, in a cloud of dust, 
would have whirled me to my destination 
within a quarter of an hour, was not to 
my liking. Had the shaky dligence 
which I had known in former years still 
been there I might have been tempted to 
have taken it (if somewhat stow, it had 
at least the advantage of enabling you to 
see something of the scenery), but the 
rumbling old vehicle had been ousted by 
this up-to-date motor-car. So, looking 
forward to the pleasures of a two-mile 
walk to Hennequeville, I leisurely set off 
to climb the steep hill which rises above 
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There 
was a full hour before I need keep my 
appointment with Mme. Réjane, and that 
was ample time to indulge in my habit of 
wayside dreaming. 

Sauntering along the road, my mind 


the fashionable watering-place. 


was divided between reflections on the 
natural beauties of this very English- 
looking country—at times one could 
imagine oneself in certain parts of Kent—- 
and recollections of ré/es taken by the 
great actress whom I was going to see. A 
distant view of yachts with snow-white 
sails racing near the pier, a charming 
glimpse of the Channel between trees 
down a lane leading to hillside orchards, 
an unusually splendid profusion of honey- 
suckle and ‘travellers’ joy” on a hedge, 
and a picturesque group of men and 
women making cider on the roadside (to 
mention only a few of the pleasant sights 
which everywhere met the eye), were 
mingled with little mental pictures of Mme. 
Réjane at the Palais-Royal, the Variétes, 
or the Vaudeville. She appeared before 
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me with all those qualities which Meilhac, 
Jean Richepin, Georges de Porto-Riche, 
Maurice Donnay, Sardou, and others 
have enabled her to bring out so admir- 


ably. She was witty, coquettish, graceful, 
and sometimes perverse —wne vraie 


gamine de Paris, with roguish, ironical 
eyes, and a sous-entendu in every other 
phrase. 

Her véle of Mme. Colineau in Décoré, 
a play in which she reached the high- 
water mark of her art, was the first which 
flashed across my memory. What ex- 
quisite tact she showed in her terrible, 
delicate situation, and with what marvel- 
lous ease she changed from one manner 
toanother! Flexability was undoubtedly 


one of Mme. Réjane’s strong points ; and 
in that connection I recalled her as 


Mlle. Riquette, the popular actress in 
Ma Cousine, a part which she has rarely 
equalled. 

Then I recollected the deep impression 
which Porto- Riche’s Amoureuse had 
made upon me on its first production 
over ten years ago, and once more I beheld 
Mme. Réjane as Germaine. A curious 
little woman, with some of the instincts 
of a courtesan, Germaine has married 
a man who has reached the age at 
which men of superior mind become 
anxious to do some great work in the 
world. After the honeymoon he sets:to 
work to make a reputation, but Germaine 
is jealous of his studies. 
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roadside thoughts. ‘Two lines from the 
pro!ogue— 


Les oreilles prudes 
Vont subir des épreuves rudes, 


reminded me that the plot of Zysts- 
trata was not one which would bear too 
close investigation in these prudish days. 
But what a happy combination of Athenian 
wit and Parisian jokes it contained! ‘The 
fact that the same light pleasure-loving 


traits of character are common both to 


the ancient Athenian and the modern 
Parisian explained M. Donnay’s and 
Mme. Réjane’s success. The actress is 


the very incarnation of an up-to-date 
Parisian, and consequently the réle of 
Lysistrata was admirably adapted to her 
talents: it gave her the fullest scope jor 
her charming wit and verve, and espe- 
cially for her inimitable talent for empha- 
sising the various souws-entendus with which 


the play abounds. ‘These were things 
which a theatre-lover could not easily 
forget. Unforgettable, too, were her 


Grecian costumes, which changed several 
times during the action—from a simple 
yellow tunic, appropriate to the morning 
scene in the first act, to a sumptuous blue 
robe, richly decorated with gold and silver, 
and admirably suited to tantalise her 
husband when, at nightfall, he returns 
home after several months’ enforced 
absence in the Peloponnesian War. Later 





Exceedingly fond of her 


husband, she begrudges 
every moment which is 


not devoted to herself, 
and ends by wearying him 
with her unreasonable 
passion. In a moment of 
ill-humour he repulses her. 
Hardly has he done so, 
however, when he re- 


grets, feels her absence 
deeply, and recalls her 
home. And the play ends 
with a kiss). Mme. Reé- 


jane’s splendid interpreta- 
tion of this complex part 
came back to my mind as 
vividly as though I had seen 

















the play but the day 
before. 
After Germaine, Lysistrata and M. 


Maurice Donnay’s clever and amusing 
adaptation of Aristophanes’ boisterous 
farce of the same name occupied my 





Entrance to the **Petit Manoir.” 


in the night she appeared in a still more 
seductive transparent purple tunic. 


Madame Saint-Géne had not such a 


hold on my memory as Amoureuse or 
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Lysistrata, but there was at least one of 
the series of striking tableaux of which 
M. Sardou’s play is composed which | 
shall never forget—that in which Madame 
Saint-Géne makes her love confession to 
Napoleon. What roguish grace and 
repressed emotion Mme. Rejane  dis- 
played in relating this reminiscence of 
days when Madame Saint-Géne was a 
laundry-maid and Napoleon a poor young 
officer! Was there any other Parisian 
actress who 

The appearance of Hennequeville, a 
picturesque village nestling in a hollow, 
interrupted my reflections. In a couple 
of minutes I was inquiring the way to the 
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surrounded by extensive grounds. Seen 
from the quaint thatched porch, overgrown 
with flags, at the entrance, it presents, 
with its red tiled roof and chimney-stacks 
and dark brown beams, a most picturesque 
appearance. In the foreground is a well- 
kept lawn, skirted by gravel paths which 
sweep round to the front door and to the 
back of the house. Flowers were to be 
seen everywhere. Flowering creepers and 
geraniums grew over porches and verandas, 
and were at almost every window ;_ be- 
gonias and geraniums formed a vivid belt 
of colour nearly round the house ; and a 
magnificent bank of hydrangeas decorated 
the steps leading to the front door. It 

looked for all the world like a scene 











on the stage. 

Mme. Reéjane invariably receives 
her visitors in the garden at the back 
of the “ Petit Manoir,” and there it 
was that the donne begged me to await 
her. Isat down on a garden seat 
near a beach-chair to rest and enjoy 
the view. A green expanse of lawn 
stretched out to the back of the 
house, silver birches swaying in the 
breeze shimmered in the sunlight, 
and through an opening in the trees 
one could see the sea, with Havre 
and Honfleur on the dim horizon, I 
was intently admiring this view when 
the sound of footsteps on the gravel 
made me turn my head. It was 
Mme Réjane. She wore a tailor- 
made dress, white waistcoat and 
collar, and her face was_ prettily 
framed in a lace shawl thrown over 
her head and coquettishly tied under 
the chin. As charming and graceful 








Front view of the “ Petit Manoir.” 


“Petit Manoir,” Mme. Réjane’s country 
house. But, much to my surprise, her 
fame had not spread to Hennequeville. 
Nobody at the wayside café or cottages 
had ever heard of Mme. Réjane, or could 
direct me to her house ; and it was only 
after wandering along the road towards 
the little fishing. village of Villerville that 
a chance meeting with a gardener put me 
in the right direction. 

The “ Petit Manoir” is situated down 
one of the green lanes which descend in 
the direction of the coast, and, contrary 
to what its name implies, is a large sea- 
side villa, built somewhat after the 
Elizabethan style of architecture and 


as ever, she advanced towards me, 

and, extending a delicate hand_ half 

hidden in lace, exclaimed : 
* Bonjour, mon cher monsteur ! 1 see 
that you admire my view. Comme cest 
beau, west-ce pas? Iam very fond of 
la belle Normandie, and especially of little 
Hennequeville. Did I understand you to 
say that you knew this country ?” 

“Yes; the ‘Trouville district is an old 
favourite of mine. Not Trouville itself, 
which is too much like Paris for my taste, 
but the quiet little retreats to be found 
along the coast. I may say that I know 
every yard of the ground as far afield as 
Lisieux and Caen.” 

“Ah! in that case you will be able to 
sympathise with me. I am always re- 
gretting that I do not come here oftener. 




















The difficulty is to find time to carry out 
all one’s plans, w’est-ce pas? The greater 
part of this year’s holidays have been 
spent on a tour in my autocar, so that 
I shall soon have to leave these delight- 
ful surroundings for the boards of the 
Bodinitre ‘Theatre in Paris. Until the 
end of September half my time will be 
spent in travelling backwards and forwards 
between here and Paris, the other half 
at rehearsals. A! ces répétitions sont 
joliment fatigantes, vous saves.” 

“T can well believe it, Mme. Reéjane. 
Theatre-goers little realise, when they see 
you in your parts, what an immense 
amount of work has been necessary before 
you could perform them to perfection. 
It is the same in 
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A little over thirty years ago—I was eleven 
years old at the time—I used to assist 
my mother, after school hours, in painting 
fans, for which our employers paid 15.103. 
a dozen. ‘The exact amount we re- 
ceived was 1s. 8d., for we forfeited 23d. 
a dozen so as not to be obliged to 
fetch our work. For fear of offending 
rich relatives, we had to keep up ap- 
pearances, and the fact of our working 
was not known even to the concierge. I 
must explain that my mother, who came of 
a good Valenciennes family, had been left a 
widowalmost without resources. My father, 
after being in business, had been an actor, 
but during the later years of his life be- 
came chief ticket-collector at the Ambigu 





acting as in any 
other art, such as 
writing or painting 
—the result seems 
easy, but it has been 
obtained only at the 
cost of study and 
hard work. I am 
particularly — inter- 
ested in what may 
be called the 
mechanism of the 
stage, so shall ask 
your permission to 
attend a_ rehearsal 
at the Bodiniére. 
In the meantime I 
should like you to 
tell me something 
about your life and 














work. Am I too 
inquisitive ?” 

“Not in the least,” replied Mme. 
Réjane, seating herself in the comfortable 
beach-chair, which she had pulled round 
toface me. “I grant both your wishes. 
By all means come to the Bodiniere— 
some afternoon next week. As to my 
story, where am I to begin?” 

“At the beginning, if you please. I 
have seen so many palpably inaccurate 
statements about you in English publica- 
tions that I am anxious to learn the truth 
from your own lips, For instance, I 
have seen it stated that you were once a 
midinette |” 

“A midinette?” repeated Mme. Rejane, 
laughingly. ‘Well, that is not quite 
correct. Yet I might have been one 


of those little Parisiennes who take their 
luncheon under the trees in the Tuileries. 


Back view of the ‘Petit Manoir.” 


Theatre. My mother and I lived ina fifth- 
floor apartment in a faubourg, and those 
early years were by no means happy ones. 

“ However, it was not necessary for me 
to continue fan-painting for very long. 
When I was twelve the death of my 
mother’s uncle, who was supposed to 
be much wealthier than he really turned 
out to be, brought us a small heritage, and 
my mother was able to carry out her plan 
of making me a schoolmistress. I have 
a very vivid recollection of her announcing 
this piece of ‘good news’ to me. ‘The 
head of the boarding-school where I had 
been a pupil had consented, she said, to 
engage me as under-mistress at a salary of 
40 francs a month and my luncheon. A 
brilliant prospect was before me! But— 
fortunately—I was not of the same opinion. 
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have been told—but of this 
I have no personal know- 
ledge—that I showed, as a 
child, a decided ability for 
acting. In the green-room, 
during the intervals, I used 
to imitate the _ principal 
actresses, endeavouring not 
only to reproduce their words 
accurately, but their actions. 
The question as to whether 
my little bosom adequately 
indicated the emotion which 
I was pretending to feel is 
said to have greatly troubled 
me. But, as I said before, 
I have no recollection of 
this, and it may well be that 
these stories are the amiable 
inventions of my _ friends. 
However that may be, one 
thing is certain—1 had made 
up my mind to be an 
actress. And Régnier was 
to be my master. Standing 
with my mother outside the 
Comédie-Frangaise to see 
the old actor leave the theatre 
after his farewell perform- 
ance—this was early in 1872, 
and I can remember that 
bis carriage was half filled 
with bouquets—I determined 








Mme. Réjane taking tea on the verandah. 


My ambition did not lie in that direction. 
I assure you that I had not the slightest 
aptitude for the work of a schoolmistress. 
What I wanted to be was an actress, a 
profession which my dear mother abhorred 
with all her heart. 

“T imagine that my liking for the stage 
was partly inherited and partly the result 
of my early bringing up. In addition 
to my father having a decided taste for 
the stage, my aunt, Mme. Naptal-Arnault, 
was a distinguished member of the 
Comédie-Frangaise. Moreover, I had 
a distinct remembrance of visits to the 
dressing-rooms and green-room of the 
Ambigu under my father’s guidance, and 
of the kindness of actors and actresses 
towards me. A certain incident had left 
an indelible impression on my youthful 
mind. One day, Adéle Page, a well- 


known actress of that theatre, dressed me 
up in a blue cloak as the Queen of France, 
and let me proudly promenade in the flies 
with a cardboard diadem on my head. I 


that I would go to no other 
for my lessons. 

**Can you wonder, under these circum- 
stances, that I made little progress as a 
schoolmistress? My poor mother was 
broken-hearted at the evident distaste 
which I showed for my duties, and at the 
idea of my going on the stage; but, seeing 
that it was useless to put obstacles in my 
path, she eventually gave way. ‘The day 
after I had obtained her consent I called 
upon Régnier. Now, it was his practice 
to discourage rather than to encourage 
débutantes, acting on the theory that those 
who were really in earnest would not be 
disheartened ; and he received me some- 
what coldly. However, after I had read 
the réle of Henriette in Les Femmes 
Savantes, he seemed rather less distant, 
corrected my faults in elocution, gave me 
advice, and told me to come to see him 
again. ‘Three weeks passed by, during 
which I worked very hard ; and at the end 
of that time the great comedian consented 
not only to give me private lessons, but to 
obtain my entrance to the Conservatoire. 
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Régnier’s kindness on this and a hundred 
other occasions I shall never forget. I 
may say that 1 owe him nearly everything. 
He it was who taught me to be clear in 
my delivery, and above all things to take 
care in the composition of 
my ré/es. Knowing that my mother’s 
circumstances were not of the best, he 
enabled us to supplement our slender 
resources by getting me some 
There were two fashionable 


the minutest 


lessons. 
young ladies 


in my class who had a pronounced 
southern accent, and they needed a 
teacher. Can I tell you any 


anecdotes about Régnier? A hundred, 
if we only had the time. But I will tell 
you one which has a direct application to 
my student days. On one occasion, at 
the Conservatoire, Régnier, after allowing 
me to play part of a scene uninterruptedly, 
said before the whole class, which in- 
cluded my two pupils: ‘ Z7és bien, ma 
petite! Step down. You will one day be 
a great actress,’ I was covered with con- 
fusion: joy at hearing his words of en- 
couragement, and shame at the conscious- 
ness of my poor clothes. 

“Little more remains to be told of 
these early days but what you already know. 
At the end 
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in 1875, you had immediate success, and 
that the critics were for once sufficiently 
perspicacious to prophesy a great future 
for you. Iam also aware of the fact that 
you confirmed their opinion by appearing 
in Ma Camarade (1883), in Décoré (1888), 
and in Ma Cousine (1890) ; and that you 
have played the leading 7é/es in these 
and other plays all over the world. 
Now I should like you, Mme. Réjane, 
to tell me something about your 
travels. You who have been in so many 
parts of the world must have some very 
interesting impressions to impart. For 
instance, after facing so many English 
audiences, what is your verdict on my 
country and compatriots ?” 

‘The question had no sooner been asked 
than two young ladies, one about seventeen 
and the other a little older, accompanied 
by a boy of ten or twelve, came along 
the path to my right with tennis rackets 
in their hands. As they passed within 
a few yards of us I was surprised to 
hear them conversing in the most fluent 
English. 

“ Voila ma réponse ! 
Réjane, with a smile and a gesture. 
it couldn’t have been more apropos. 


” ejaculated Mme. 
* And 
That 





of my first 
year at the 
Conser- 
vatoire I 
obtained 
a. ieet 
accessit, in 
the follow- 
ing year a 
second 
prize for 
comedy, 
and = was 
then im- 
mediately 
engaged at 
the Vau- 
deville.” 

i Merci, 
Mme 
Réjane. 
You have 














carried me 
up to the 
time when I become fairly well acquainted 
with your career. I know that the path 
you trod was much smoother than that 
which is usually followed by débutantes — 
that on your appearance in Fanny Lear, 





Mme. Rejane in her private room. 


was my daughter Germaine, my son 
Jacques, and their English governess, 
Both my children speak your language 
perfectly. You see I am sufficiently en- 
amoured of your country to give them an 
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English education. Indeed, I have nothing 
but pleasant memories of England—/e 
brouillard de Londres a part, bien en- 
tendu—and the English people. Your 
theatre-goers are so attentive, so quick 
to seize the fine passages in a play, so 
appreciative of one’s efforts, that it is 
a veritable pleasure to appear before 
them. I always look forward to my 
annual visits to.London. What do I 
think of the country in the south of 
England? /e trouve que vos paysages 
sont toutes a fait charmants { I never 
realised how fine your scenery was until 
this summer. You can’t judge of it 
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“Ts that the tour from which you have 
just returned, Mme. Rejane ?” 

“ Parfaitement/ From Boulogne we 
made straight through France for Italy, and 
then back again as faras ‘Trouville. It 
was not my first visit to Italy, but I saw 
more this time than I had ever done before. 
We visited countless little towns and 
villages, all the more charming because 
they are unknown and out of the beaten 
track, and put up at any Jocanda we 
happened to find. These Italian inns are 
delightful ! And surprisingly cheap, too. I 
remember that on one occasion we arrived 
at an inn at three o’clock in the afternoon, 

















Mme. Réjane and her children at luncheon. 


when in the train, so this year I decided 
to travel to the coast in my autocar, 
After my performances were over I had 
the 20-horse-power car brought from 
Boulogne, and under the sure guidance 
of I.éon, the chauffeur, off we went. 
Germaine and Jacques were with me, 
and we all immensely enjoyed the 
journey through your lovely Kentish 
villages and hop-gardens. Do you like 
the motor-car? I’m quite an enthusi- 


astic admirer of it, especially since our 
Italian tour. It has this advantage 
over the train: you can go wherever 
there are roads, and stop wherever you 


like.” 





and all of us being rather hungry and 
thirsty, I ordered tea. But the /ocandiera 
gazed at me in astonishment; she had 
never been asked for tea before, and had 
nothing on the premises but eggs, fowls, 
and some wine made in the district, which 
proved to be excellent. So we made a good 
meal on what she had: a roast fowl, eggs, 
bread, ete. ‘How much?’ [asked the inn- 
keeper, when we had finished. ‘ Una lira 
vinti centesimi, she replied. Where, except 
in Italy, could three hungry people get 
such a meal as that for less than a shilling? 
‘Did you touch at only little-known 
places? And wasn’t it rather difficult 
crossing the Alps on a motor-car ?” 














“Oh dear no! We went to many of 
the towns and places usually visited by 
tourists, such as Verona, Venice; and the 
Jakes, Como, Garda, and Maggiore. By- 
the-bye, have you ever seen the people 
bathing at the Lido at Venice ?—a most 
Everybody wears red. 
As to crossing the Alps, that zasrather an 
experience. Our car was towed over the 
Simplon by three other autos, and we 
reached the Hospice at the base of the 
Schénhorn, which I believe is the highest 
point of the pass, at half-past nine o’clock 
at night. ‘The large building, with its 


curious sight ! 
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How long will you be at Hennequeville, 
and what are your future movements ?” 
“T shall be here, on and off, until about 
the end of September, when I go to 
Brussels to give ten performances and the 
dress rehearsal of a new play which I am 
going to produce at Havana. It is by 
an Argentine gentleman, who has been in 
Paris about two years, and Sardou_ has 
given a favourable opinion on it. We 
are busy rehearsing at the present time. 
After we have played at Havana— 
Suzanne Avril, M. Dumeny, and the 
other members of my company—we go 

















Mme. Réjane superintending her daughter's music-lesson. 


lofty steps—it was founded by Napoleon, 
and is kept up by monks, dressed in 
a most curious and original costume— 
looked most impressivé in the semi- 
darkness. We naturally spent the night 
at this free refuge. Continuing our 
journey early next morning, I descended 
the Simplon partly on foot and partly ”— 
with a laugh—* in a milk-cart. And then, 
once more comfortably ensconced in the 
car, we dashed through France towards 
our destination.” 

“And now, in the intervals of your 
work, you are seizing a few weeks’ rest? 


to the United States for a four months’ 
tour.” 

The hour for afternoon tea on 
shady veranda had arrived. A sound of 
youthful voices drew nearer. As the 
players returned from the tennis lawn 
Mme. Réjane’s thoughts flew to her 
children. Germaine and Jacques engross 
nearly the whole of her attention during 
the only too brief days which intervene 
between her many journeys and ap- 
pearances on the Would that 
devote to 


the 


stage. 


she could find more time to 
their education ! 
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BY FILSON YOUNG. 


Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? 

I will not keep silence concerning his limbs, 

Nor his mighty strength, 
portion. . 

Who can open the doors of his face ? 

Round about his teeth is terror. 

His neesings flash forth light, 

And his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. 


nor his comely pro- 


ICKY DALE lived in_ the 
seventieth of seventy-two mean 
little cottage \ illas that stretched 

outwards from the heart of the smoke- 
begrimed junction town dedicated to the 
purposes of the Line. 

His position was one of some im- 
portance. His father was an_ express 
engine-driver, and every second day roared 
through the Junction at the head of a 
mighty corridor train of dining cars, Post- 
Office vans, and bogie coaches—ninety- 
three miles in ninety-seven minutes, except 
when it was done in ninety-six. On the 
other days he took the 8.30 a.m. down as 
far as the Junction, and there rested in 
the bosom of his family, what time 
No. 733, the Zevathan—a “ flier” of the 
old sort, as graceful as a greyhound, with 


mighty eight-foot driving-wheels and 
grandly curving outside cylinders—was 


being raked out and cleaned and oiled 
and watered and coaled in readiness for 
her outward journey the next day to the 
far-away town whence she returned, as 
above set forth, on her flying swoop to 
London. 

A further distinction of Micky’s was 
that since the day of his birth he had not 
spoken. His ears were sharp enough, as 
were all his senses ; but the unruly member 
that most of us such grievous 
trouble had in his case never been geared 
up to its work, with the result, among 
other things, that Micky did not go to 
school in the ordinary sense. He went 
for an hour or two each day to a strange 
place, where he learned to telegraph his 
thoughts upon his fingers, and to string 
coloured balls upon a wire with certain 
alleged numerical results, and to sit 
patiently while a gentle old lady read to 
him a number of profoundly uninteresting 
facts. But for the rest of the day he was 
free to do very much as he liked. And 


causes 


Out of his mouth go burning torches, 
And sparks of fire leap forth, 
Out of his nostrils a smoke goeth, 
As of a seething pot and burning rushes, 
His breath kindleth coals, 
And a flame goeth forth from his mouth. 
In his neck abideth strength, 
And terror danceth before him. 

Jos. 


Micky’s nine years of life had revealed 
nothing that he liked better than the Line, 


Every one knew him and was kind to 
him; in the shunting yards and engine 


sheds he bore a charmed life; and 
wherever two or three wearers of green, 
oily velveteen were gathered together, 
Micky was welcomed with open arms. 
‘These were his own people ; but even the 
awful race of officials who wore blue-and- 
gold uniforms—inspectors, station-masters 
and such-like, who are distrusted of all 
who wear velveteen— even they failed to 
frown upon him or to chivvy him away 
when he wandered upon the wide-sweeping 
platform of the Junction, or other places 
sacred to the Public. 

The result was that Micky 
great many things that are hidden from 
the wise and prudent, and even from 
little boys who enjoy the doubtful gift of 
speech. He knew the exact importance 
of a valve-spindle cotter, and the most 
approved method of keeping cylinders 
warm through a long stop ; he knew how 
to couple (and how not to uncouple) a 
vacuum pipe, how to sand a slippery line, 
and how best to pull out with a heavy 
load and thick fire. He knew in 
imagination the exact feel on the footplate 
of a loose coupling seven coaches back; 
he knew the use and position of fouling- 
bars and ramps, the manner of locking 
a cross-over road and _ protecting facing 
points, and the vanity of pivoted slots as 
an element in signal interlocking. He 
knew the folly of attempting to pull off 
the down home signal at the Junction 
while the black lever marked “ Main up 
from Slow” was in the “on” position; 
and knew also (although he was too 
small to do it) the exact point in the 
quadrant of a green distant-signal lever 
at which all the weight must be exerted 
if three-quarters of a mile of wire is to 


knew a 
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THE PREVENTING 
pull and not merely to stretch. He knew 
the speech of the telegraph as well as the 
speech of men, and there was no signal 
of the bell code that did not instantly 
convey a clear message to him, whether 
of a slow goods, an express passenger, 
a light engine, or a signal sent in error. 
In a word, he knew a thousand things 
that have to be known in order that you 
and I may travel in safety from Putney to 
Richmond, but which we pay other people 
to know for us. Micky was one of the 
great Unpaid—the people who know things 
for the pure love of knowing them, and to 
whom some obscure piece of technical 
information is a possession and a joy for 
ever. 

Micky’s mother was too much _ oc- 
cupied with his five little brothers and 
sisters to pay much attention to Micky ; 
and indeed he belonged almost as much 
to the Line as to his own home. As 
soon as his light tasks were finished he 
would be off: either townwards to the 
Junction, there (if it was one of his 
father’s days off) to await the arrival of 
Leviathan, and to ride round with her to 
the cleaning sheds, manning the tender- 
brake for all he was worth so as to stop 
her nicely on the turn-table ; or outwards 
along the country road to the South 
Cutting signal-box, where, if his especial 
chum Jack Carter were on duty, he would 
take over entire charge of the signalling 
arrangements, leaving Jack the merely 
brute task of working the distant signal] 
levers. Or at other times the amiable 
driver of a goods engine would take him 
some ten miles down or up the line, where 
there was shunting to be done; and, 
being lifted up, he would make cock- 
crows on the whistle in a manner that 
would have deceived the oldest points- 
man on the line. ‘There were glorious 
spring days that he would spend with the 
platelayers, and sit among the primroses 
on the bank and keep a watchful eye on 
the up and down signals, or himself take 
a hand at the tightening of fish-plates 
and step slowly and with a bored expres- 
sion (be sure the last of the gang) off the 


track as an express thundered by and 


fluttered his tousled hair. There were 
dinners shared with friendly guards in 
the brake-vans of goods trains that waited 
while many expresses went by, and 
mingled their warm railway smell with 
the scent of primroses and violets. And 
there were winter afternoon excursions 
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with lampmen, and giddy climbs to the 
signal arms of gantries, and evenings 
rounded off in conclaves before the 
lamp-room fire. 

The result of all this was that some 
twenty miles of the line, with its mani- 
fold and punctual life, lay mapped out 
in Micky’s mind like a sea chart. He 
knew no geography except that of his 
own part of the line; but that he knew 
well. He had but to shut his eyes, and 
he saw the track, that at the Junction 
spread out into a maze of lines like the 
full score of an opera, contract north and 
south to the shining fourway ribbon of 
steel that led to the world. Every cutting 
and culvert and bridge lay open to his 
eyes ; every clump ot trees ; the meadows 
and the woods and the sleepy villages 
through which the steel pathway was 
laid; the nearest point at which a view 
of the Up Distant signal could be obtained 
—they were all accurately present to his 
mental vision, ‘The position of every 
train within his zone was known to him ; 
and even when the line lay quiet and 
deserted in the sunshine, signals up and 
signalmen reading beside their cabin 
fires, there was something magnetic in the 
straight or grandiy curving steel road that 
never failed to move and thrill him. 

‘There was a grassy bank under the 
platelayers’ cabin where, when Jack 
Carter was off duty at South Cutting and 
his mate was more than usually grumpy 
over the Railway Herald, Micky loved 
to lie with his head on the ground not 
three feet from the rails. ‘lhither he 
would repair some ten minutes before 
his father was due, and listen to the hum 
of the telegraph wires. He would see the 
distant signal suddenly dip its head, and 
then would listen for the first far-away 
throb of Leviathan. Now the ground 
begins to tremble, now the feather of 
steam appears over the tree-tops, and 
now, with a steady increasing roar, the 
express is coming down upon him. He 
would just have time to snatch a flashing 
glimpse of the dear outline of the 
swaying, jumping engine, with his father’s 
face silhouetted against the  spectacle- 
glass, when with a yell and a deafening 
clatter the train would scream past him. 
A whirl of dust, a swoop of following 
paper, and she was dwindling in the 
distance. And then, with a tingle of 
wire, the placid distant signal, that had 
been staring at Micky with its chin sunk 
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on its chest, would stretch its easy neck 
and regard the horizon as though nothing 
had happened. And the eight steel 
ribbons would sleep and shimmer in the 
sun again, and the telegraph wires would 
sing, and Micky would feel very happy. 
Dear to him also were the long, grimy, 
happy afternoons spent in the running- 
shed, when Leviathan, all covered with 
brown, rusty mire, would be given over 
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so he was never afraid. 


He crawled, in 
place of the boys hired for that purpose, 
into the empty fire-box while it was stil] 
reverberating with the waning heat, and 
removed the clinkers and replaced the 


fire-bars ; he climbed into the oily motion 
until his stomach was resting on a big-end 
and he breathed the warm atmosphere of 
machinery, and pored upon 
mysterious In 


Levtathan’s 


bowels. some respects 
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‘Micky loved to lie with his head on the ground not three feet from the rails.” 


to the cleaners. Micky worshipped the 
huge machine as though it had been a 


god, and loved it like a brother. He 
would fondle with his hands such of 


the mighty steel limbs as were within his 
reach ; he would clamber upon the cold 
footplate, and drive her in imagination to 
the end of the worid, with his reversing- 
lever well notched up, and the injector so 
adjusted that half a turn either way would 
keep the boiler full on up or down 
grades. He had never been frightened, 





Micky was not at all a wise little boy. 
It never occurred to him, for example, 
that Leviathan was not a sentient creature. 
‘To him she was a kind of beast, wild to 
all the world, but tame to his father, Dick 
the fireman, old Jake the turner, Moses 
the head cleaner, and most of all to 
himself. He was as unafraid of her as 
though she had been a Newfoundland 
puppy. His heart warmed in her neigh- 
bourhood ; and his constant delight was 
to be given a tender-wheel to clean, when 
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he would ply his dab of oily waste to a 
strange crooning, sizzing accompaniment, 
akin to the note of the groom. It was 
firmly fixed in his mind that Leviathan 
was incapable of hurting him; and al- 
though he heard now and then of bruises 
and worse, he always associated such 
accidents rather with insufficient familiarity 
than with the brute laws of force and 
chance. 

His highest pleasure of all was, when 
Leviathan had been fired up and moved 
bubbling and simmering from the shed, 
to ride round, perched on the tool-locker, 
when his father went to hook on to his 
train. With what love and pride and 
intimate sympathy he then regarded 
Leviathan as she stood, her black coat 
polished and patterned, her brass and 
steel all shining, herself warm and oily 
and screaming through. her safety-valve 
with impatience! How, after the guard’s 
whistle, his ears drank in the first sonorous 
purr of her exhaust, as the fire was drawn 
up into a roar and she felt the load behind 
her! The world always seemed a little 
empty to Micky as Leviathan majestically 
took the facing-points and swung herself 
and her long train out of sight. Yet he 
was destined to control her in full career ; 
and this is how it happened. 

One July morning Micky betook him- 
self along the country road towards the 
signal-cabin at South Cutting. The day 
was hot and windless; the hedges were 
covered with white dust; and Micky 
panted and perspired as he made haste 
along the way. ‘There was no reason why 
he should make haste, except that his 
heart was jumping with the joy of a 
summer morning filled with pleasant 
possibilities. Jack Carter was on duty; 
and Jack had been unwell lately, and 
allowed Micky the whole working of the 
signal-cabin—except the distant levers, 
which were beyond his small strength. 
There was a new starting-signal being 
fitted, and the mysteries of the inter- 
locking frame would almost certainly be 
exposed. It was a Saturday morning, and 
Jake Morgan, who drove a goods engine, 
was due to come through at 12.13, when 
Micky would certainly be allowed to assist 
at the dropping of two empty waggons ; 
there were—oh, a dozen of the things any 
one of which is enough to fill the heart 
of nine years old to overflowing with joy 
and interest. 

The signals were down when he reached 
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the cabin; and Micky, who knew better 
than to be seen ascending the stairs in 
full view of a passenger train that might 
contain an inspector, waited among the 
dandelions until she had clattered by in 
a hot wind and cloud of dust. ‘hen he 
climbed over the wooden paling, dropped 
on to the line, went up the wooden stairs 
and into the cabin. 

Mornin’, Micky,” said Jack, who 
looked rather queer and sick; and in 
answer to the expressive inquiry on 
Micky’s face, added, ‘‘ No, I can’t say as 
I’m any better; it’s this bilin’ ‘eat as 
knocks me up. Anyway I can set in my 
chair a bit now you've’ come. That’s 
the 10.44; there’s nothing until the 
11.3 up, and she ’asn’t been warned 
yet.” And Jack Carter sank into that 
kind of wakeful doze which all signalmen 
in quiet cabins know—a doze from which 
the slightest click or whisper of the 
instruments can summon them. 

Micky beamed with delight. He was 
sorry for Jack, of course; but Jack 
seemed pretty comfortable. Not being 
a doctor, Micky did not observe a certain 
appearance of Jack’s gills and eyes which 
indicated the wisdom of his express con- 
veyance toahospital. He merely thanked 
his little gods that he was left practically 
in sole charge of a signal-cabin, and that 
the sun was shining. 

He went about the cabin as softly as 
a bird. The four-and-thirty levers, green 
for Distant, red for Home and Starting 
signals, black for points, and white for 
the two unused ones, leaned forward like 
guns in a rack—all except the two blue 
locking-bars, which leaned back. Above 
them, the row of instruments on the shelf 
regarded him with green faces on which 
the needles pointed lifelessly to “ Line 
closed.” Under the windows was the 
painted plan of the line and the signals ; 
and below it. the long black board con- 
taining in white letters, opposite each 
numbered lever, a description of its 
business: “ Fast Up Distant No. 1, 1200 
yds.”——" Fast Up Distant No. 2, 790 yds.” 
— “Slow Up Starting”— “Slow Up 
Advance ”—‘“ Fast Down from Slow ”— 
“Slow Down from Siding ”—‘ Down 
Home Slot Off”’—and so on. Micky 
knew them all off by heart, and knew 
what they meant too. Behind him the 
wall was covered with cards of bell-codes, 
fog signal regulations, warnings, additional 
time tables, instructions for hand signalling, 
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“Laid hold of the down Advance starting signal, and bracing himself on 
the slippery quadrant, pulled it ‘off.’” 


and pictures from the coloured supple- 
ments. In a corner was the telegraph, 
a locker for flags and stores, and a desk 
for the time book. 

The clock ticked in the sunny silence. 
Now and then swallows would twitter and 
chirp under the eaves-; now and then the 
telegraph would begin to tick out some 
uninteresting circuit message ; now and 
then the man in the chair by the black 
fire would grunt or sigh: but it was very 
quiet. Micky went over all the steel 


handles with a bunch of waste, and, when 
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they were done 
over the shining 
saucer like bells 
and when _ these 
occupations were 


exhausted he went 
and leaned out of 
the window, breath- 
ing delightedly the 
warm, fragrant. air, 
The cutting was a 
shallow 


very one, 
and its green sides 
sloped — gradually 


down to the level 
of the line. In the 
down direction the 
four shining tracks 
went straight into 
perspective until 
they were lost in 
the shimmering 
haze; but two 
hundred yards on 
the up side of the 
box they whipped 
round under a 
wooded bank like a 
cat’s tail, and dis- 
appeared. Over all 
the fields the haze 
of heat shimmered 
and trembled. How 
much better 

“Ding!” Micky 
flew round to the 
far end of the in- 
strument shelf, and 
pressed the knob in 
reply. “ Ding, ding, 





ding—-ding,” went 
the bell, and 
“Chunka, chunka, 


chunka—chunka,” 
went Micky’s podgy 
palm, finishing with 
a half-turn of the wrist that left his needle 
at “Line clear.” Then round to the 
opposite end of the shelf, where he pressed 
the knob of the corresponding instrument. 
A longer pause this time, while the man 
in the Four Trees Crossing cabin, nearly 
three miles up the line, got up from his 
chair and walked across the cabin floor. 
“* Kong,” came the reply ; and “ Chunka, 
chunka, chunka—chunka,” again went 
the small fist, and “ Kong, kong, kong— 
kong,” came the answer, followed by the 
swinging of the Four Trees indicator to 
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“Line clear.” All of which, being 
interpreted, means that some seven 
miles down the line an ordinary passenger 
train was hasting on its way; that Micky 
had accepted it; that the next cabin 
had accepted it; and that the signals 
could now be lowered to permit its 
passage. 

Micky, with a glance at the lethargic 
man, who now struggled out of his chair 
and went to the time book, laid hold of 
the down Advance starting signal, and 
bracing himself on the slippery quadrant, 
pulled it “off” The Starting  signal- 
followed, and then, with more of a 
struggle, the Home. But this was as 
far as he could go: it needed Jack 
Carter’s weight and strength to haul over 
the lever of the two distant signals, with 
their long wires and heavy counterweights. 
And here it is to be noted that the young 
and enthusiastic signalling engineer of the 
line had invented, patented, and caused 
to be introduced into all main-line signal 
cabins an entirely unnecessary locking 
bar, which had to be put “on” after all 
the fast line signals were down, and “ off” 
before they could be let up. It annoyed 
Micky particularly, because it was very 
stiff, and necessitated the assistance of 
Jack Carter before Micky could throw up 
the signals after a train had passed. Its 
purpose was admirable: it locked all the 
sidings, facing points and_ cross-over 
roads with the Fast line signals; but 
then you had to remember to pull it over. 
Wherein also lies the one little defect of 
the block system so long as you have to 
depend on a human being at the handle 
end of it. 

Jack Carter, sweating from his exertions 
and from weakness, sank back into his 
chair ; and there followed another pause, 
filled with silence and heat. Micky stood 
watching the clock as the minutes crept 
by, until two sharp beats on the Junction 
bell summoned him again to the instru- 
ment, which he turned to “Train on 
line.” He knew it had left the Junction, 
and watched for its appearance round the 
wooded curve. As soon as he saw the 
steam billowing among the trees he 
released the catches of the distant signal 
levers, which slammed over with a crash 
that shook the cabin. ‘(This train was on 
the slow line, remember, so the objection- 
able locking bar was not in the way.) At 
the same time he gave two strokes on the 
knob of the instrument communicating 
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with Four Trees Crossing, and waited 
until the needle turned to “Train on line.” 
The train, a poor thing with a_ tank 
engine, snorted and clanked and rumbled 
by, Micky throwing up his signals one by 
one as the guard’s van passed them. He 
was scrupulously careful to wait until it 
had passed, because once he had thrown 
up a Home signal before the engine had 
barely passed it, producing thereby an 
angry whistling, and a storm of yellow 
paper that raged between the South 
Cutting cabin and headquarters for a 
month afterwards. ‘Then he rang “ Line 
clear ”—two strokes followed by one—to 
the Junction cabin, which replied by a 
single stroke and a turning of its needle, 
first to ‘‘ Line clear” and then to “ Line 
closed.” A minute afterwards he received 
a similar signal from Four ‘Trees Crossing, 
and gave a similar reply ; the needles all 
stood upright, the line slept again, and 
there was a great peace. 

Do not marvel, incredulous reader, that 
the comings and goings of express trains 
should thus be controlled by a_ babe. 
More often than you think, when you 
are storming across England, and churches 
and factories, villages and quiet fields are 
fleeing past your vision, you are being 
handed on from point to point by entirely 
unauthorised persons, and with complete 
safety. More often than you think, more- 
over, your rushing destinies are in the 
hands of that arch-meddler, that imp of 
mischief, the Small Boy. Again, with 
perfect safety. The fact that signal-cabins 
are prohibited places, and advertise the 
prohibition in their windows, would alone 
insure their popularity; but the fact that 
in them levers are worked, electric in- 
struments manipulated, and the intimate 
life of railways observed and controlled, 
places them on a pinnacle of boyish 
favour. ‘This, if you are a traveller, may 
cast you down; but when youremember that 
there is no passion of concentration, no 
lust for technical perfection, no abandoned 
absorption equal to that exercised by 
the Small Boy in a forbidden task, you 
may take heart again, and believe that, 
under the supervision of an authorised 
signalman, the evolutions necessary for 
your safety will be performed with zest 
and an unholy zeal for scrupulous and 
punctual detail. 

Now, all the things that Micky did in 
the signal-cabin that summer morning—all 
the signals he sent and received, all the 
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trains that went by in safety under his 
hand, all his traffickings with a goods 
train that had to be shunted—would make 
an interesting story, but it is not this story. 
Enough to say that for three hours he 
toiled swiftly-and joyfully in the increasing 
heat, while poor Jack Carter began to 
look more and more queer, and to talk 
of telegraphing for the relief-man. But as 
Micky took everything off his hands ex- 
cept the points, locking bars and Distants, 
he resolved to make shift to struggle along 
until two o'clock, when he would be re- 
lieved as usual and could go home. But 
the sun, striking vertically down upon the 
cabin, began to make him feel giddier and 
sicker every moment; and at 1.30, when 
the up express in charge of Micky’s father 
and Leviathan was “warned” from the 
Junction, he had barely strength to pull 
off the levers and to struggle back and 
collapse into his chair. And then he 
began to feel very drowsy. 

Observe in this place how two currents 
of purely fortuitous circumstance may 
cross and fuse into a lurid possibility. 
Somewhere in London some vast building 
operation was in progress on the river- 
front, which necessitated the use of 
enormous piles of heavy timber. The 
contractor ran short of these piles, and his 
work threatened to come to a standstill. 
There was no time to bring them round 
by sea, so he telegraphed to a timber 
merchant in a northern seaport to send 
him a certain number by rail without 
delay. ‘The timber merchant hustled the 
goods-manager, the goods-manager hustled 
the assistant traffic-manager, the assistant 
traffic-manager hustled the yard-superin- 
tendent, the yard superintendent hustled 
the loading-foreman, the foreman hustled 
the ganger, the ganger hustled his sweating 
labourers—with the 
them, when the last of the mighty baulks 
had been swung upon the low bogie 
waggon, failed to hammer home with his 
mallet the last hook of the last chai: 
that bound them to their carriage. ‘The 
other current of destiny began in a cheery 
microbe which found itself on a recent 
bank-holiday upon Jack Carter’s red 
pocket handkerchief, whence it was snuffed 
up into his nose, coiled itself comfortably 
up in his inside, and, obeying the Divine 
command, began to be fruitful and multi- 
ply. The result of its highly complicated 


operations was that the works of Jack 
Carter’s body were brought up with a 
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round turn at 1.32 p.m. on this July day, 
what time the goods train with the timber 
baulks approached, on its journey to 
London, that section of the line controlled 
from Jack Carter’s signal-box. 

The goods train, as is the fate of goods 
trains travelling by day, had in the course 
of its hundred-and-fifty-mile journey been 
subjected to many humiliations. It had 
been required to wait, while slow 
passenger trains got in front of it, and 
delayed it by innumerable stoppages at 
small stations. It had been shunted 
at unimportant sidings to pick up un- 
important waggons ; it had been held up 
here, and side-tracked there, all because 
some fussy tank-engine wanted to cross 
the road in front of it ; it had, when things 
seemed to be going nicely and _ there 
appeared to be a chance of a good run, 
had signals thrown up in its very face, 
On the -occasion of one of the last of 
these affronts, it had been pulled up with 
a series of jerks and jars which, com- 
pleting the effect of seven hours of jolting, 
neatly undid the hook which the labourer 
already mentioned had failed to hammer 
home. So that the great sixty-foot baulks, 
each weighing several tons, were now 
secured only at one end, and half-inch by 
half-inch began to spread themselves out. 
And the top one wobbled. 

Let us now, without an unseemly 
hurrying to conclusions, observe the 
circumstances in the South Cutting signal 
cabin at 1.32 p.m. ‘The signals for the 
Up Slow line had been “off” for some 
time, and the goods train had_ been 
already signalled “on line” from the 
Junction. The signals on the Up Fast 
line had, as we know, been also pulled 
off for the passage of the Leviathan 
express, due to pass at 1.43. There was 
nothing coming on either of the down 
lines. For two minutes there brooded 
over the cabin the last interval of peace 
it was destined to know that day. Jack 
Carter was breathing heavily, with his 
eyes shut, in his chair; and Micky, who 
had opened all the windows, and who 
was becoming rather concerned at Jack 
Carter’s silence and queer, sleepy be- 
haviour, stood by the instruments with 
an anxious expression on his red, per- 
spiring little face. Outside there was not 
a sound, but of the birds that chattered 
and chirruped in the sunshine, or cheeped 
under the eaves. ‘The rails shone and 
expanded in the heat; the corn in the 
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fields stood still and drowsed, the poppies 
flared on the banks; and within, in the 
silent cabin, the clock ticked. For two 
minutes the spell remained unbroken, 
until the rumble of the approaching goods 
train made itself heard, and there was 
once more an outbreak of clamour as the 
signal levers slammed over under Micky’s 
releasing touch, the bells rang, and the 
long uneven monster clanked and panted 
past, Micky curiously regarding the giant 
timbers resting on low trolly carriages 
that almost touched the rails. Micky 
gave ‘‘line clear” to the Junction and 
“on line” to Four 
Trees Siding ; and 
then waited for 
news of his father. 
But we will follow 
the goods train. It 
wenton its laborious 
way up the line 
until, two miles be- 
yond South Cutting, 
it reached the top 
of the ‘* bank,” 
where the grade 
board slanted oppo- 
sitearms downwards 
like a  penguin’s 
flappers. There 
was now a_ steep 
down-grade, and be- 
yond it a_ sharp 
curve, so the driver 
of the goods train 
shut off steam as 
his brake van topped 
the “ bank,” and ap- 
plied his brakes. It 
was done a little 
suddenly — just 
suddenly enough to 
give the last 
impulse needed to 
send the top timber 
baulk wobbling off 
its balance just as 
the train began to 
take the curve. 
The huge log rolled 
down, one end 
locking the forward 
bogie of the trolly, 
which immediately 
left the rails ; and, 
in obedience to 
certain elementary 
laws of gravity and 
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centrifugal forces, the derailed bogie, 
pulling suddenly on a curve against the 
momentum of the train, dragged two 
empty four-wheeled waggons off the 
rails, which in their turn derailed a 
brake-van, which in its turn derailed. the 
tender of the engine, and, after forty 
seconds of grinding and splintering over 
cinders and sleepers, brought the whole 
concern up with a squeal and a bump 
as two more timber baulks walloped off the 
pile and crashed across the Up Fast line. 

The engine-driver jumped down, and 
hurried back towards the wreckage, where 
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‘The man... only settled down into the chair in a grotesque, drunken attitude.” 
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he met the guard hurrying up from the 
rear of the train. ‘They looked at each 
other for a second. 

“’Ere’s a bloomin’ picnic,” said the 
driver, ‘‘and no mistake. It’s a case of 


send for the tool-van.” 

A second later they both saw that the 
Up Fast signals were off, and remembered 
the express. 

“Run, 


Billy—run like hell to the 





Swan rye 


‘Like a streak of lightning he was out through the door and on to the 
metals, running for his life down the Up Fast road to meet the express.” 


cabin!” shouted the driver to his fire- 
man; and, to the guard, “The sooner 
you're off down the line with the flag the 
better, mate : we can’t shift this stuff.” 
The regulations provide for such 
emergencies with much care and _ fore- 
thought ; but in this case there was not 
much time to spare. ‘The Slow lines were 
laid outside the Fast lines, hence in this 
case the danger of a breakdown that 
fouled the adjoining set of rails. Fortu- 
nately, however, the smash occurred barely 
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four hundred yards away from the Four 
Trees cabin, and the fireman was soon 
there with his message. In fact, he 
delivered it at 1.39. 

And one second later Micky, who had 
been making ineffectual efforts to wake up 
Jack Carter in the South Cutting box, 
three miles down the line, was startled by 
the “ cancelling ” message ringing on the 
Four Trees instrument. Before he had 
time to pass it on the tele- 
graph began hurriedly to 
Click: out “RVR: RRR 
the calling letter for South 
Cutting. Micky, who began 
to feel a little crowded, and 
to realise that here was 
some complication beyond 
his experience, ran to Jack 
and shook his arm violently, 
But the man was obviously 
ill: he had a queer mottled 
look, and only settled down 
deeper into his chair, breath- 
ing noisily; and again the 
telegraph began to call. 

Micky in despair hurried 
to it and gave the answering 
signal, ‘Then, letter by 
letter, came the alarming 
message: ‘‘ Up —Fast—road 
—fouled—at—Four ‘Trees 
—stop — express — imme- 
diately.” Micky was railway- 
wise enough to realise quick- 
ly the grave import of the 
message, and the absolute 
necessity of stopping the 
express at all costs. All 
this crowded into his head 
as he read the final letters ; 
and just as ‘ Y” had clicked 
out and he was pressing the 
key in acknowledgment his 
heart jumped right into his 
mouth. 

For from the instrument- 
shelf he heard the tiny click given by an 
electric bell signal when it is about to 
speak, and, the same second, “ Ding! 
Ding !”—clearly, trenchantly beating on 
the silence with the startling suddenness 
of inanimate mechanical things actuated 
from a distance—the Junction bell sent 
its message of ruin and death: “ Train 
on line”—the dining-car express! His 
father’s train! 

The next things happened very quickly. 
In an ecstasy of terror Micky rushed to 























the man in the chair, who must be roused 
at all costs. He pulled at his arms—at 
last he slapped him on the face with his 
open palm. But it was like slapping a 
side of bacon ; the man only settled down 
into the chair in a grotesque, drunken 
attitude. 

Micky left him, and flew to the signal- 
levers to throw them up. But not one 
of them would move. Of course! the 
hideous blue locking bar leaned derisively 
over where Carter had pulled it ten 
minutes before. One short, frantic 
struggle convinced Micky that it was 
immovable by him. And all this took 
place in ten seconds from the ringing 
of the “train on line” signal. Micky’s 
heart leaped and fluttered like a bird 
in his breast; the sweat ran into his 
eyes as the hot tears began to flow out 
of them. 

Suddenly he remembered. Leviathan / 
In a moment this strange little person 
gave up being a man, cast his worldly 
wisdom to the winds, and: became a little 
child again. Leviathan would not hurt 
him—she would stop for him. They were 
friends, and if she saw him in front of 
her she would certainly stop. He never 
thought of his father but as an implacable 
being who kept time, and allowed no 
tender affections to interfere with that 
religion of an express driver. But 
Leviathan was different—she would under- 
stand. 

Like a streak of lightning he was out 
through the door, down the stairs, on to 
the metals, and running for his life down 
the Up Fast road to meet the express, 
his eyes blinded, his throat choking, and 
his heart almost bursting with excitement. 
He ran, and stumbled over the sleepers, 
and ran and stumbled again, like a child 
demented. Already in the distance he 
could hear the steady, throbbing roar of 
Leviathan ramping along with the easy, 
swaying motion peculiar to heavy engines 
with a rather high centre of gravity when 
travelling at express speed along a well- 
ballasted road. Now he could see her 
at the far end of the long, shining mile ; 
now she saw him, and began a sharp, 
alarmed whistling. Micky kept thinking 
hard to himself, “She won’t hurt me, she 
won't hurt me—she cav’¢ hurt me.” But 
still she came on, swallowing the ground. 

When she was five hundred yards away 
Micky stopped, turned round, and began 
deliberately to trot back again in front 
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of the thundering train. The whistling 
continued; and Micky knew by the 
shuddering vibration of the rails that the 
brakes were being put on. But heavy 
trains travelling at 59°7 miles per hour 
are not pulled up all at once; and in 
another minute Leviathan seemed to 
Micky to be close upon him, roaring 
through her — safety-valves, screaming 
through her whistle. Still, stifling the 
fear that would creep into his heart, he 
trotted on, and refused to turn his head 
and look back. He put his trust in 
Leviathan. 

And that is why the passengers sitting 
at lunch in the express, and trying to 
warm the roast mutton against the baked 
potatoes, suddenly found their plates, 
knives, forks and glasses beginning to travel 
across the table by little jumps into their 
laps. And that is why the attendants, 
those strange creatures between a ship’s 
steward and a ticket collector, had to 
hold on by the ceiling-rails while the 
gravy climbed out of the tureens up their 
sleeves, and a suit-case at the end of the 
car began a journey on its own account 
across the floor. And that is why divers 
old ladies in thetrain were exceedingly 
alarmed, and huddled themselves help- 
lessly against the cushions, while the 
brake-blocks bit and ground and _ the 
whole tonnage of the train groaned and 
travailed in the grip of a power that was 
less than air. 

It was a close thing. So close that 
Micky had one moment’s distrust and 
agonising doubt as he felt Leviathan’s hot 
breath upon his neck ; so close that when 
the last turn had been given to the 
vacuum valve, and half the wheels of 
the train were locked, she still came 
sliding and skidding along ; so close that 
when she did come to a stand the front 
coupling link hanging from the engine’s 
buffer-plank touched Micky’s head with a 
kiss of cold steel. Not until then did 
he pause and turn round, lifted up his 
arms towards the warm, trembling machine, 
and dropped with—yes, with a cry. And 
as Sam Dale left the footplate and came 
tearing round to lift up his son, the frantic 
figure of a goods guard appeared running 
round the curve, violently waving a red 
flag. 


But express trains are stayed by nothing 
except wholesale death, and in _ three 
minutes she was off again, proceeding 
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gingerly on the down line towards the 
wreckage. ‘Ihe goods guard had ex- 
plained some things, and Jack Carter's 
mate, who arrived at the same time to 
relieve him, explained the rest. They 
got the sick signalman to the hospital 
just in time, where he lay for a fortnight 
unconscious, while the storm of reports, 
queries, memoranda, schedules, _ repri- 
mands and affidavits passed harmlessly 
over his head. 

And Micky? Micky lay comfortably 
on a roll of rugs in the front guard’s van 
of the express. They had given him 
tickly stuff to drink, that burned his throat 
and lit a fire in his inside, and made him 
feel drowsy. He was still tingling with 
the sensation of the strange shout he 
had uttered, and, fearfully and cautiously, 


For men have done 


And ev’n in fight 


Some vision of that 


Out of the sanguine 


BY. R. ELLIS 


Swells the sweet music of the Christmas psalm ! 
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making quiet experimental noises in his 
throat. From where he lay he could see 
through the front glass of the van the 
black back of Zeviathan’s tender surging 
and shaking as, safely past the wreckage 
and on their own line again, they gathered 
speed to make up the lost ten minutes, 
And from the top of her chimney, which 
he could just see over the roof of the 
cab, Leviathan sang to him this song : 
Micky Dale, Micky Dale, Micky Dale, Micky 
Dale ! 
Won’t you come, won’t you come, won't you 
come with me ? 
When my clacks are all a-clatter and the cinders 
all a-scatter, 
What’s a mile or more the matter, if you come 
with me! 


And he drowsed happily. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A COPY OF MR. HENLEY’S 
“LYRA HEROICA,” 


GIVEN AS A CHRISTMAS FRESENT, 


ROBERTS. 


OOK upon this, a book of boastful rhymes, 
Taut strings outstretcht on patriotism’s lyre! 
Not. one but has some message for the times, 


Not one but glows with the authentic fire. 


strange things, strange paths have trod, 
have caught from far above 
Wisdom which is God, 


Some glimpses of the Beauty that is love ; 


heart of cruel war 
Have pluckt the lily flow’r of peace and calm— 


And hark! o’er clash of shield and scimitar 


























Street scene: Theatre Street, Osaka. 


{At night this street is crowded, every house having an entertainment of some kind.] 


THE JAP AT HOME. 


AN APPRECIATION OF OUR ALLIES. 


BY RUDDIMAN JOHNSTON. 


" “OME may think that enough has 
S been written about Japan; but 

though a resident for some years 
in the country, I always feel that the 
charm and interest even of the streets of 
Tokyo never pall. In the country itself, 
with its fairy-like scenery, one would 
willingly travel for ever, for though the 
discomforts are great they are more than 
compensated by the beauties of a con- 
stantly changing landscape, and by coming 
in contact with people who are always 
cleanly and good-tempered, and courteous 
not only to foreigners but to each other. 
If one can imagine a being that is in 
everything the opposite of a rowdy, such 
might be a Japanese, for by far the most 
common characteristic of both men and 
women is their extreme gentleness, and 
no nation has so completely mastered the 
“soft answer which turneth away wrath ” 
than that of Japan has. A sensitive man 
walking through the streets of one of 
Our great cities is almost certain to see or 
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hear something that leaves an unpleasant 
impression ; and should he visit the slums, 
his thought must be—what an inferno 
our modern civilisation has created. In 
Japan there is not a trace of this. There 
is no drunkenness and no quarrelling, and 
should a dispute arise it would be con- 
ducted in a dignified way, for the Japanese 
when excited do not raise their voices, 
and the nation possesses no oaths. ‘These 
remarks are not meant to apply only to 
the better residential quarters, but also 
to the meanest parts of the great cities. 
A foreigner may go through the narrow 
lanes of the district of Shiba, where the 
poorest in Tokyo live—and very poor 
they are—and not only not see anything 
objectionable, but find that, though the 
surroundings are very humble, the manners 
to him are seemingly the same as in the 
aristocratic quarter of Koji Machi, in 
which the Emperor’s Palace lies. No 
one sees in Japan a blow struck in anger, 
and he or she who would strike or even 
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scold a child would be certain to be at 
once treated to the equivalent of Mr. 
Gilbert’s imaginary “boiling oil.” There is 
none of the rush and worry of Anglo-Saxon 
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patriotism is so intense, that every 
Japanese would feel honoured if he 
were permitted to give his all, or sacrifice 
his life in his behalf. Then come the 














Middie-class house. 


{Son, in centre, and two friends at their midday meal. 
The servant-girl has before her—though it is not seen 


All three are students at the Tokyo University. 
a large wooden tub of rice, and each hands 


his lacquer bowl to her to be replenished, afterwards selecting from the dishes on the table the fish 


or vegetables he desires. 


The painted sliding-screens at the back are uncommon, these generally 


being covered with a plain cloth-looking silk, or paper, having the quietest of patterns.] 


life. If business is likely to interfere with 
the pleasure of a Japanese—it must wait ; 
and though this is maddening to the 
European merchant, to those engaged in 
other pursuits and to the tourist the 
quiet, easy-going, light-hearted life, with its 
beautiful surroundings, strongly appeals. 

Here is a simple description of some 
phases of the ordinary daily life of the 
Japanese, by one who has travelled ex- 
tensively throughout the country during 
the last five years, and has always lived in 
a Japanese house and associated only with 
Japanese, 


THE ALL-POWERFUL EMPEROR. 


The classes into which the nation is 
divided may be shortly described. _ First, 
on a semi-sacred throne, is the Emperor, 
who is far more powerful than the 
monarch of any other country—for 


royalties, nobility and aristocracy ; and, 
very much intermingling with at least one 
or other of these, the chief officers and 
officials of the navy, army and diplo- 


matic service. After these come a very 
small middle class, and then a_ huge 
population devoted to agriculture, shop- 
keeping and minor manufacture, accom- 
panied by a host of coolies or labourers. 
As before the Restoration the smallest 
farmer took precedence of the merchant, 
and yet occupied a very humble position 
compared with that of the: Samurai or 
knights who were devotgd to their Daimyos 
or chiefs, the descends of the Samurai 
try first to get into the army or navy, and 
failing these, some other position in the 
Government service, and as a last resort 
join the police. Therefore the best blood 
and the best brains are in Japan, to a far 
greater extent than is known in any other 
country, in the service of the Government. 
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The middle class, again, is small, because 
there are few merchants, and factories, 
banks, railway and shipping companies, 


from which this class is in England 
chiefly formed ; and the class below this 
is large, because every available portion 
of the country is covered with tiny farms, 
and each city, town, or village has a 
countless number of shops, in which, from 
the cheapness of labour, articles made by 
us in factories are there made by hand. 
Lastly we come to the coolies or labourers ; 
and though these are employed as with 
us, many are also engaged in pulling carts, 
for horses are everywhere scarce and in 
some towns never seen, and many of 
them have to make a living by pulling 
’rickshas, this city of Tokyo having no 
less than forty thousand thus employed. 
The latter fact may let the English people 
realise that this city is not a small one, for 
it covers a hundred square miles; and 
Japan itself is not a little country, as so 
many imagine, for its area is greater than 
that of the British Isles—though much 
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beliefs are tolerated, and Christians of all 
denominations, even those of the Salvation 
Army, have absolute freedom to convert 
whom they may, the prevailing religions 
are Buddhism and the Japanese Shintoism. 
3ut, curiously to us, there is no antagonism 
between these latter; a Japanese may 
support both, or one at one time and one 
at another, and cannot understand why 
he should not. Sometimes large sums of 
money are collected in connection with 
the rebuilding of the countless temples, 
but it may at the same time be safely 
said that the Japanese are not a devout 
people, though it may be believed that if 
some one in another planet were told 
to read the Gospels and then to visit 
this earth, and without speaking to 
any one try to discover by its national 
and individual daily life which nation 
carried out most fully the precepts of 
Christianity, I should imagine he would 
say—Japan, 

Sundays—with the exception of Govern- 
ment offices—are treated as ordinary days, 
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The same house. 


(The girl is remo the last of the outside shutters, which completely inclose the house at night. To 
e left the end of an inner daytime paper-covered shutter appears. ] 


less land is cultivable—and its population 
also exceeds ours. 


JAPANESE “ CHRISTIANITY.” 


The religion of the Japanese is most 


Though all 


difficult to understand. 





work going on as usual; and though the 
Buddhists have at times elaborate services 
in their temples, the Shintos have not 
even a moral code, though they have a 
funeral service. To one who feels in- 
capable of grasping this complete question, 
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it seems as if there were little religion 
beyond that connected with the worship 
of ancestors ; and this certainly gets every 
attention, for besides the constant obser- 
vances at tombs, it has led to a system 
of adoption by all classes, so that the 
family may not run any risk of dying out. 
And so it follows that in a Japanese 
house, though all the children may call 
each other “brother” and “ sister,” they 
may be of different parentage. Most of 


the public holidays are again in connection 
with the ancestors of the Emperor. 


But 
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in the Epistle of James, he will, if a 
European, think that it is generally more 
honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. 


How THE CHILDREN ARE EDUCATED. 


There being only room in this article to 
give the briefest description of Education, it 
may be said that it covers most completely 
all that Europeans and Americans con- 
sider requisite. Besides universities at 
Tokyo and Kyoto, and the lately estab- 














The same house. 


[This shows the inner paper-covered shutters, and the interior of a room, with Japanese 
in European dress.] 


what one does see at the innumerable 
temples and shrines is the constant but 
brief prayer. Figures approach, clap 
their hands, or tap a drum should it 
be hanging as a summons, stand during 
a short prayer in the usual devotional 
attitude, again clapping their hands or 
tapping the drum to show they have 
finished. 

3ut a matter-of-fact man, who judges by 
deeds and not by words or observances, 
will say, “‘ Before going into particulars as 
to the beliefs of an Eastern nation, will 
you please tell me—What is religion?” 
And though the answer is to be met with 


lished university for women, there are 
higher schools, higher normal schools, 
naval and military academies, and every 
other kind of school or college that can 
in any way benefit the nation ; but as the 
primary schools are a better index of 
what is aimed at, it may be stated that 
Japan has twenty-six thousand of these, 
with over four million scholars—which is 
about the same attendance as in Great 
Britain—this showing that, as in other 
matters, the country is determined not to 
lag behind. Primary education is free to 
those who are too poor to pay fees, and is 
compulsory, but there is no trouble about 
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the latter point when all are keen to learn 
asmuch as they can. The middle schools 
have sixty-nine thousand scholars, and 
there is also any number of private schools 
and colleges. 

Education is conducted on European 
lines, and English being the first foreign 
language is compulsory in the higher 
primary and middle-class schools. ‘The 
students are most intelligent; but all 
Japanese are so. The younger members 
of the nation and many of the older are 
seemingly on a continuous 
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weakness. Was not this proud people 
compelled by the European and other 
Powers shortly after to accept a most 
humiliating treaty, signed by among 
others the King of the Sandwich Islands ? 
On that day those who have proved since 
to be the leaders of modern Japan 
decided that the nation must regain its 
independence, and prove to the world 
that it is the equal of any other. 

With that resolve, everything that the 
Western Powers had that was necessary to 





hunt for information, and 
one is asked almost daily 
“Will you please explain 
this?” This thirst for in- 
formation has led to many 
curious results, one of 
which may be mentioned 
—viz., that when the boys 
or youths in a school are 
not taught what they desire 
to learn or are dissatisfied 
with the means taken to 
impart instruction they go 
on strike; and_ school 
strikes, in which all the 


boys keep away from a 


school the methods’ of 
which they disapprove, are 
far more common than all 
other strikes put together. 


THE INFLUENCE OF 
EvurRopE. 
Foreigners ask — ‘ Is 
Japan really becoming 
Europeanised ?” and the 
only answer can be, that 
the great mass of the 











people has not altered in 
its thoughts and scarcely 
in its habits. To under- 
stand this, one must re- 
cognise that before the American Commo- 
dore, Perry sailed up close to Tokyo, then 
Yeddo, in his “ black ships ” in 1854, and 
concluded the first treaty with Japan, that 
country, though entirely cut off from the 
rest of the world, was highly advanced in 
art, literature and manufactures, and pos- 
sessed an army which was believed to 
be invincible. So complete had its isola- 
tion been, that no one had even heard of 
the French Revolution and the general 
upheaval that came in its wake. The 
wiser heads of the nation at once saw its 


The same house: the kitchen. 


{In this case wood is used as fuel ; but more frequently charcoal is used, 


and then a chimney is not.] 


this end, which the Japanese had not, was 
adopted. ‘This meant modern armaments 
for the navy and army, with conse- 
quently increased taxation to pay for them, 
and so to an exchange of imports and 
exports, and then to manufactures with 
all these bring in their train, such as 
railways, steamships, harbours, banks, 
telegraphs, and so forth. 

The work of every country was studied, 
to ascertain where things were done best, 
and the most capable Japanese—each 
in his particular line—sent to one of 
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these countries accordingly. England was 
selected for naval matters, France for 
military ; but immediately after the Franco- 
Prussian War the army looked to Germany 
for guidance. In manufacture the United 
States took first place, and in science and 
medicine Germany was again approved. 
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tired of life, he ought to come out here, 
for he would then be undoubtedly killed by 
kindness. : 


AFTER THE WAR? 


When the War terminates, the Japanese 
will probably not be so prone—as many 

















Middle School. 


(The European clothes are made of a grey cotton generally.] 


Instructors were also obtained from many 
countries, but only temporarily—it being 
the great desire of the Japanese to prove 
to the rest of the world that they can do 
everything without assistance. 

The ambition of Japan is, therefore, by 
no means difficult to understand. It is 
this—Recognise Japan as being a first-class 
Power, and accept our people as your 
eguals, Grant the nation these two 
things, and it will be found just and 
moderate in all international matters, 
The Anglo-Japanese Treaty of Alliance 
met with the wildest enthusiasm—not 
alone for the security it provided, for this 
entailed an equivalent, but because in it 
England indicated no superiority. The 


Japanese are a proud people—and well 
they may be—so they rejoiced over every 
word of this admirably-drawn-out Treaty. 
Should Lord Lansdowne ever become 





of them have been—to take up everything 
Western simply because it is Western, 
but will act as other successful nations 
have done, now that its position among 
the Powers will have been established— 
that is, willingly accept from the West 
all it can provide that is better than they 


possess, but otherwise hold to things 
Japanese. Modern armaments, railways, 


telegraphs, etc., will, as at present, be fully 
utilised, and everything else that promises 
to be beneficial to the country, but other- 
wise the nation will not change simply 
for the sake of changing. As to the 
“yellow peril,” nothing can be more 
absurd. Japan has always with foreign 
nations been extremely moderate in her 
demands, and will continue to be so. 
She only wishes to have the same oppor- 
tunities as others, and, as already men- 
tioned, to be treated on an equal footing. 
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is making 
sacrifices, but the resulting benefits she 
will willingly share with the rest of the 


At present she enormous 


world. But the ridiculous term “ yellow 
peril” is meaningless if it does not include 
the Chinese,—and when have they ever 
shown any other desire than the desire 
to be left alone? It is possible that 
China’s navy and army may be recon- 
structed under Japanese superintendence, 
but only that that country may be able to 
maintain the integrity cf its empire, not 
with any view to conquest. ‘There is no 
“yellow peril”; but, as Napoleon said, 
there zs a Russian one, or should it be 
said, with a knowledge of what has taken 
place lately—there was? 


A MIDDLE-CLASS FAMILY. 
A brief description of the daily life of 
a middle-class Japanese family may prove 
of interest. As a rule the Japanese are 
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beautiful teeth and take great pride in 
them. ‘Then comes the first meal, which 
may be prefaced by a bean soup, but 
consists of the inevitable rice and flavour- 
ings, such as fresh and pickled vegetables, 
salted fish and eggs, washed down with 
green unsweetened tea. After this the 
head of the house goes to his profession 
or business, his wife remaining almost 
invariably at home. At midday the chief 
meal is taken, though it differs little from 
the other two,—but there may bevat it 
a fresh fish or a small quantity of beef 
or chicken, generally cut up into small 
pieces and made into a stew with vege- 
tables; but the standard dish again is 
rice. It may here be mentioned that 
many roots, such as those of the lotus and 
fern, are eaten, the excellence of which 
we have not discovered. In summer, as 
it is tropically warm, a siesta of a couple 
of hours generally follows. ‘Then about 
5 p.m. the husband returns home, and at 

















Primary Schools. 


[All girls and boys when attending school wear the ‘‘ hakama,” a sort of divided skirt fastened at the waist.] 


early risers, the Emperor frequently hold- 
Ing receptions at g a.m., and his people 
getting up at 5 or 6. Each adjourning 
to the bath-room, faces and hands are 
washed, and the teeth most effectually 
brushed—for the Japanese have very 


once changes his European clothes for 
Japanese ones, should the former be 
worn, as they must be in all Government 
offices. Should it be summer, the daily 
bath is now taken, and after it, between 9 
and 10 o'clock, the evening meal, which 
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is of the simplest, and like the others has 
rice for its foundation ; but at it saké, the 
national drink, distilled from fermented 
rice, is after warming drunk by the men, 
unsweetened tea being again taken by 


the others. Between meals fruit—-such as 
in their seasons apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, pomegranates, persimmons, water- 
melons and oranges —is eaten ; but with 
the exception of the three last all are 
generally of poor quality. The elaborate 
banquets with their many courses are not 
described, for the great majority knows 
nothing of these. In winter the bath is 
taken after the evening meal, so as to 
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DISTENSION WITHOUT SATISFACTION. 


Japanese food, as will therefore have been 
noticed, is totally different from British, 
and no Briton could or would prefer it 
to his own, for it provides distension 
without satisfaction, and those who have 
tried it quickly return to a more con- 
densed and easily assimilative diet. But 
the converse does not hold true, for all 
Japanese like European food, though it 
is too rich for them to take every day. 
It should, however, be noted by those 











who take an interest in_ international 
politics, that the Japanese can also live 
quite well on 
Korean or Chinese 
food, and _ there- 


fore can in these 
countries travel at 
not only a mini- 
mum of trouble 
and expense, but 
can easily visit 
places to which 
a European with 
his constant food 
problem would 
have difficulty in 
reaching. ‘The 
Japanese, how- 
ever, do not take 
much interest in 
food, and it is to 
them quite unim- 
portant if a meal 
is delayed two or 
three hours. It 
is much the same 








Public Bath. 


(Many hundred such in Tokyo.] 


secure the full benefit of the heat it 
imparts during the night; for here in 
sleeping matters they act more sensibly 
than in England. ‘There is no leaving an 
exceedingly warm room for a cold hall, 
wandering up a dimly-lighted staircase, 
undressing in the bitter air, and eventually 
getting between cold sheets, only to find, 
when one is sufficiently warm to think, 
that, as all desire for sleep has departed, 
one would be much better at his. work. 
There, as all sleep on the floor, and your 
quilts are laid on it beside you, should 
work be continued until rest is necessary 
one has only to blow out the light and lie 
down. 





with sleep, for, as 
already men- 
tioned, a Japanese 
simply lies down 
on any part of the floor where the quilts 
are placed, and is quite satisfied. 

When one is travelling abroad and 
meets an Englishman, he sooner or later 
asks, “Where did you sleep?” as if 
sleeping was the end and object of life. 
After this comes, “‘ Where did you dine ?” 
Well, such questions would not have 
the smallest interest to a Japanese, for 
as long as he can somehow manage to 
get his food and sleep he is not in the 
least particular as to the conditions. 

To show how unsuitable Japanese food 
is to us, my interpreter, who was rather 
a superior type of Japanese, as he had 
previously been head-master of a school, 
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brought one evening to my house a 
present of some rice cakes. ‘They looked 
jike tinted semi-transparent slabs of india- 
rubber. I am afraid I rather rudely said, 
“ But you can’t eat these?” and had to 
repeat this remark, until, cocking his head 
on one side and heaving a deep sigh, he 
replied, “‘ When I take in the morning 
once, all day I do not forget.” 

But that there is more nourishment in 
rice, or that it permits of a longer sus- 
tained effort than our dietary authorities 
lead us to believe, cannot be doubted by 
any one resident here. To prove this I 
may perhaps give an instance, 
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if not given previous notice—sixty-five 
miles in a day, even without pulling a 
‘ricksha with its heavy contents up and 
down hill in boisterous weather. There 
must be some sustaining property in rice 
which we do not understand, for the 
Japanese almost without exception can 
stand prolonged exertion better than we 
can. It should also be stated that 
greater distances than that mentioned 
have been covered by others. 

The salaries and wages paid in Japan 
must appear to a Briton extremely small, 
though they are considerably higher than 
they were a few years ago; but as labour 





JAPANESE 
RUNNERS. 


I once with my 
interpreter arrived 
late one winter’s 
afternoon at- To- 
yama, and as it 
was important to 
get as quickly as 
possible to ‘Tokyo, 
it was decided to 
take ’rickshas to 
Naoyetze, eighty- 
five miles away, 
andcatch the train 
there. ‘The ques- 
tion therefore was, 
could the ’ricksha 


boys cover the 
distance on the 
morrow? They 














said they could not. 
It was therefore 
decided to push 
on at once, and 
thus reduce the distance for the next day. 
About twenty miles were thus covered, 
and starting at four the next morning the 
remaining sixty-five miles were done. 
There were two runners to each ’ricksha, 
but besides ourselves baggage was also 
carried, and we had a hilly coast road to 
traverse, with wind, rain and sleet, and 
snow lying in patches. Yet these ‘ricksha 
boys, eating nothing but rice with a 
flavouring of pickled fish and vegetables, 
and drinking nothing but sugarless tea, 
finished their journey to all appearances 
quite fresh. They were not selected 


boys, but simply those hanging about 
the station ; and I have often wondered 
how many English athletes could run— 





Middle-class house : the son’s bed. 


[A quilt to lie on and one above ; small hard pillow, stuffed with chaff.] 


is cheap, almost everything that a Japanese 
requires is alsoso. ‘To foreigners resident 
here the case is different, for they must use 
many imported articles, and from freight, 
duty and other causes these are necessarily 
dear. To come to the incomes. 


‘THE INCOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 

The War Office supplies horses, uni- 
form, etc., and pays a colonel £20 a 
month, a sub-lieutenant £3. Clerks in 
Government offices receive from £1 to 
£5 per month, and policemen from 24s. 
to 30s. All of these not only support 
themselves by their pay, but in most 
cases wives and families. ‘The police 
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being chiefly descendants of the Samurai 
or knights, retain the old prejudice against 
trade and manufacture, and_ therefore 
prefer to accept wretched pay, accom- 
panied as it is here by a recognised 
superiority of position, for every Japanese, 
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see more wretchedly poor in any of our 
great cities in a day than you will see jn 
Japan in a lifetime. In other words, you 
will destitution here. Though 
some are very poor, yet all seem to be well 
fed, clothed and housed, and are invari- 


see no 




















In the same house. 


{The sliding screens or partitions dividing the room have been removed, as is common in 
summer, and bamboo transparent screens, one of which is to be seen at the left, will replace 


them. 


wall-pictures, and the flower, bronze, etc., are the only ornaments. 


of any kind.] 


whatever his rank may be, always stands 
hat in hand when addressing a policeman. 
Should a Japanese when visiting London 
follow this custom, one wonders what our 
good-tempered ‘ bobbies ” would think. 

With artisans the lowest pay is that 
of the dyers, which is 4s. 6d. per week, and 
the highest that of the stonemasons, which 
is gs. 6d., the wages in other trades lying 
between those extremes—compositors, for 
instance, getting 6s. All work a week of 
seven days, not five and a haif as with us, 
and much longer daily hours. Coolies 
or labourers earn from 4s. to 7s. a week, 
and ’ricksha runners average about the 
latter sum, but the wives of these often 
add 2s. to 3s. weekly by making cigar- 
ettes, matchboxes, or doing other simple 
work. 

THE Poor IN JAPAN. 


But with all our high wages and boasted 
Civilisation, the fact remains that you will 


The cushions shown are offered to guests to sit on. 


The two ‘‘ kakemons,” or 
There is no furniture 


ably cheerful, and what is more surprising, 
invariably clean. There are no paupers 
in Japan, and therefore no workhouses 
or poorhouses, though there are many 
hospitals where the sick are healed 
gratuitously. Practically every one can 
earn a living,—would that we could say 
the same ! 

The habits of a Japanese cannot be 
understood without knowing something of 
the house he lives in. The photographs 
which accompany this article convey, 
however, better than words, the appear- 
ance of a middle-class Japanese house. 
All are built of wood, with heavy tiled 
roofs, and each is surrounded by a garden 
so skilfully laid out with trees and shrubs 
that not only does it appear to be many 
times the size it really is, but although 
one may be living within a mile of the 
very heart of this huge city of Tokyo, he 
can imagine himself to be far from the 
hum of life. 
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AN AFTERNOON CALL. 


A European making a call on a 
Japanese will, after passing through the 
garden gate, find a series of stepping- 
stones, or—should the house be a large 
one—a paved way leading to the front 
entrance. ‘The sparred door there com- 
municating with a little hall he will push 
aside, for no doors are fastened in Japan 
in the daytime, and either by clapping his 
hands, which takes the place of a bell in 
the East, or calling out, he will summon 
the attention of a female servant, who, 
sliding along an inner shutter covered 
with paper, will at once offer words of 
greeting, at the same time going down 
on her knees and with outstretched hands 
bringing her forehead in contact with the 
floor—which is raised about eighteen 
inches above the ground-level on which 
the visitor stands. 

The visitor must now take off his boots, 
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ten, or twelve-mat room, and never by its 
lineal dimensions. 

‘The reason for taking off one’s boots 
is quickly understood, for the Japanese 
will be found sitting on the floor, and 
later on the visitor will discover that all 
papers, clean clothing, and _ everything 
else that we would lay on a table, is laid 
on it, as are also the quilts on which the 
Japanese sleep. So every native of this 
country is most particular about his mats, 
and should even a little water be spilt on 
them, there is just the same excitement 
as with us when a tumbler is upset on a 
fancy tablecloth. 

THE DWELLING-HOUSE. 

As to the advantages and disadvantages 
of a Japanese house, the latter may be 
first considered. In the first place there 
is no protection, from a European point 
of view; the outside wooden shutters 
which are run out at night so as to 

















Shinto shrine. 


and entering, will find that every room 
has for its flooring closely-fitting padded 
mats, about two inches thick, with a fine 
plaited cane-like surface. As these mats 
invariably measure six feet by three, all 
rooms are sized according to the number 
they contain, so one speaks of a six, eight, 


completely inclose the house being so 
thin and weak that a British burglar would 
require no more than his foot to effect an 
entrance, and in the daytime, when these 
are removed, the light inner paper-covered 
ones slide so easily in their grooves that 
they offer no obstacle. But the Japanese 
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are so honest that, though the houses are 
open on all sides in the daytime, stealing 
from them is unknown, and the very 
occasional burglar who effects a night 
entrance is generally so desperate that 
murder frequently results, 

The only other disadvantage is that 
caused by draughts. Should one be 
living in a Japanese house, these can be 
placed under control, but in the houses 
of others, and more especially in Japanese 
inns, they are to those not acclimatised, 
who are visiting Japan in the winter-time, 
a source of constant annoyance. ‘That 
the Japanese love them no one can 
doubt. In a railway train an old gentle- 
man, with a bald head exposed, may be 
seen placidly sitting in front of a window 
closed with the exception of an inch or so, 
so that the bitterly cold draught, which 
compels the visitor to tighten his rug 
around him, pours down freely on his 
head. In schools where there are glass 
windows, should one be broken, it may 
remain so for weeks or months, though a 
large class of boys or girls may be sitting 
daily beneath it. But the country inns 
give the visitor most trouble, as even in 
the bitterest winter one might as well be 
sitting in a shed, for only from above is 
one protected. ‘The waiting-girls, who 
are constantly entering or leaving a room, 
will never completely close the paper 
shutters, and look in blank astonishment 
when you try to explain what you want, 
which at the same time their minds are 
incapable of grasping. 

Now as to the advantages—and they 
are many. As all boots and sandals are 
left in the hall, no dirt—or may it be said 
filth Pp—enters the house. There being no 
fires, but simply charcoal braziers, there 
is no dust from this source ; and as the 
charcoal gives off no smoke—so much so 
that a heated kettle can be placed on a 
white table-cloth without leaving a mark— 
no chimneys are necessary. As a little 
light basket of charcaal suffices for a 
room during the whole day, this system 
of heating compares favourably with our 
laborious carrying up of coals from a 
basement, with the resulting removal of 
ashes, 


No SprinG CLEANING. 


Then, as there is no furniture in the 
rooms, there is nothing to dust—probably 
this will be placed among the disadvan- 
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tages by an Englishwoman—and the 
rooms that are used as sitting-rooms by 
day are used as bedrooms by night. Ail 
that appear in these rooms are, a wall 
picture or two, with in front of it some 
flowers and a bronze or other art work, 
these being in a recess, with frequently 
on the wall a framed motto or epigram 
written in the Chinese character by some 
well-known Japanese. 


THE Morninc Tus. 

The general bathing, which makes living 
in Japan so pleasant to the foreigner, 
deserves further consideration. In every 
part of the country there are public bath- 
houses, one of which a Japanese visits 
every evening, should he not have a bath 
at home. But the method of washing is 
quite different to ours. At the end of a 
public bath-room a long wooden rect- 
angular structure about thirty inches deep 
extends, and this contains water heated 
to from 110° to 120° Fahrenheit, which 
is much hotter than any European can 
bear. A partition covers the centre of 
the bath, and continues on the floor, 
so as to divide the sexes. Visitors pay 
a small fee-—d. to #¢—and then have 
little wooden tubs filled from the bath 
placed before them on the wooden floor. 
After a great deal of scrubbing with a 
cotton cloth, some with soap and some 
without, until they are convinced that 
they are scrupulously clean, they enter 
the terribly hot water of the bath, and 
squat there until they are _parboiled. 
When they come out there is more 
scrubbing, and then, their clothing being 
resumed, they at once go out into the 
open air, frequently with breasts bare, 
even during the very low temperatures 
of winter, the great heat of the bath 
preventing any reaction. This washing 
habit is general with all classes of the 
Japanese, and when there is a bath in 
the house the servants frequently enter 
it three times daily. 

It is difficult to believe, but nudity does 
not suggest indecency to the Japanese 
mind. If London were Tokyo and had 
Japanese inhabitants, and a completely 
nude woman walked down Regent Street, 
no Japanese would dream of looking at 
her. Formerly men and women all 
bathed together, and in the country 
districts on private property, such as coal 
mines, this is still done; but a decree 
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having beenissued—when foreigners began 
to come in numbers to the country 
against nudity, the sexes were divided in 
the public baths, though this division is 
more nominal than real, for each sex 
when coming in or going out can gener- 
ally view the other. 
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between, under the instruction of the 
parents of the youth, the charming 
Japanese girls having really no say in 
the matter. When a suitable young lady 
is met with, an interview is arranged, 
generally at the go-between’s house, and 
if the youth then objects the matter 

















Shinto priest. 


CouRTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


To come to a very different subject, 
that of courtship and marriage, there is 
from our point of view none of the 
former and little stability in the latter. 
All marriages are managed by a go- 





terminates, so far at least as that young 
lady is concerned, and another is sought 
for. Everything is under the control 
of the youth’s parents, but the young 
man has the power of refusal, which 
the girl has not. But should the girl be 
accepted, the families exchange presents, 
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and the wedding, which is no more than 
a banquet, takes place later on—for the 
law only recognises the contract should 
the parties to it wish it dissolved, and 
the Church has nothing to do with the 
matter. 
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parents not only until they are married, 
but frequently afterwards. 

Regarding immorality, though the 
front of every Japanese house occupied 
by the humble classes is practically taken 
down every morning, and one can thus 

















’Rickshas in Uyano Park, Tokyo, at cherry-blossom time. 


WoMEN’s RIGHTs. 


Once married, the wife is entirely in 
the power of her husband, and unfortu- 
nately of his mother; but these arranged 
marriages do not generally prove un- 
happy. An English writer once said— 
*‘If sisters would consult their brothers 
before becoming engaged, and brothers 
their sisters, there would be few unhappy 
marriages,” and so the arranged marriages 
of Japan produce more satisfactory results 
than the others which sometimes take 
place. At the same time, as divorce can 
be easily obtained by the husband, it— 
though seldom resorted to by the upper 
classes—leads frequently to early mar- 
riages, and subsequently to some immo- 
rality, which, though perhaps no greater 
than with us, is tolerated—not concealed. 
In this connection it may be stated, that 
sons or adopted sons live with their 





see into the rooms, a stroller through the 
streets will never see a trace of immorality 
of any kind. The sexes, in fact, keep 
away from each other. When children 
reach the age of six or seven the boys 
then play by themselves and the girls do 
the same. A schoolboy, for instance, is 
never seen talking or walking with a girl, 
but goes alone or with his companions, 
and in the same manner do schoolgiris 
act. ‘Those who are older conduct them- 
selves in a similar way, and only after 
marriage is a man to be seen with his 
wife, and then he walks a little in 
advance. But, astonishing to relate, even 
the geisha girls never look at any male, 
and no one looks at them—for the 
crowning virtue of a woman in Japanese 
eyes is modesty, and well she deserves to 
claim it. In spite of what has been said 
by Europeans, you will find no street or 
daily life in this world so pure as those 
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of Japan. A little English girl might go 
anywhere in this huge city at any time of 
day or night, and if accustomed to the 
harmless nudities of limbs, never hear or 
see anything that was not perfectly pure. 
Royal, aristocratic and upper-class 
ladies are seldom to be seen walking 
in public, but keep to their carriages or 
‘rickshas. Very many take an_ interest 
in the Red Cross and other hospitals and 
charities, and are to be noticed driving 
to and from these ; and their wonderful 
sedateness, modesty, and quietness of 
demeanour always strike a foreigner, for 
he cannot help feeling that here un- 
doubtedly we have “ gentlewomen.” 
Though the best of the Japanese 
merchants are as honourable men as are 
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to be found in any country, one cannot 
honestly state this of the mass, for in 
dealing with them one cannot help 
recalling the words of the London coster, 
“TI won’t say as wot the gentleman’s 
telling a lie, but he’s a ’andling of the 
truth wery carelessly.” But this applies 
to the merchants only, for the people are 
mentally and morally as sound as any to 
be found elsewhere ; and when one has 
visited the country as I did many years 
ago, and has recently lived some years in 
it, he frequently feels inclined to repeat 
the words used by St. Francis Xavier of 
the Japanese in the sixteenth century— 


‘*THIS NATION IS THE DELIGHT OF 
MY SOUL,” 

















Three lady students. 


[They walk in the streets as shown—without hats. All are wearing the 
‘*hakama” ; but with girls the skirt is not divided. It would be difficult to find 


in any part of the world such modest and well-behaved girls as these students, 


whom one meets daily in such large numbers in the streets of Tokyo. ] 





I. 


HE Emir Ali Muhammed reclined 
upon the cushioned couch in his 
presence-chamber, smoking his 

narghileh. Around the walls of the room, 
upon the bare stone benches, sat some 
thirty of his vassals and dependants, their 
eyes obsequiously watchful of the great 
man’s face. 

The dark green leaves of a pomegranate 
tree, interspersed with scarlet blossoms, 
brushed the lattice, through which a fresh 
breeze stole into the vaulted chamber. 
‘The coolness and shadow within formed 
a pleasant contrast to the heat outside, 
which veiled the slope of Lebanon in 
a quivering white haze, and hung—a 
liquid mist—upon the green plain, the 
yellow sand-belt, and the blue sea beyond. 
Below the terrace of the Emir’s palace 
silver olive-groves dipped in terraces to 
the verge of a wild ravine. ‘To the right 
was the village, its flat-roofed stone 
houses seeming a natural growth of the 
mountain side. 

The Emir was clad in a long morning- 
robe of striped silk, pale blue and yellow. 
Later in the day he would array himself 
in the official frock-coat and Frankish 
trousers, with only the fez to mark his 
nationality. But now, in the early morn- 
ing, with only his retainers about him, 
he found ease and coolness in the garb 
of his country. 

He was an enormously fat man, about 
forty years of age, with a flabby sallow 
face, from whose folds a pair of bright 
brown eyes looked shiftily. He lay 
among his cushions in silence, puffing 
away at his narghileh, and blowing from 
time to time a cloud of smoke into the 
faces of those who sat nearest. 

Of the thirty men in the room, 
one but had his eyes intent upon the 
face of the Emir, but watched every puff 
of smoke, every wink of an eye, as it had 
been a matter of life and death. Some 
of those present had come from distant 
villages to pay their respects to the great 
man, to sit for half an hour in the same 
room with him, simply to keep their 


not 


names alive in his memory. 
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To have spoken aloud in 


such a 
presence would have been little less than 


sacrilege. ‘The splash of the fountain in 
the courtyard made itself heard through 
the arched doorway, enhancing by sug- 
gestion the coolness of the presence- 
chamber. 

“Amin!” grunted the Emir at length, 
without raising his head. “ Bring coffee 
for these people!” The Emir’s use of 
his native language was almost entirely 
restricted to the imperative mood. He 
was wont to converse with his equals in 
Turkish or French. 

There was a general movement through- 
out the room. Heads were bowed, hands 
laid on hearts, and a murmur arose, half- 
grateful, half-deprecating. An old man 
with a long white beard, and yet whiter 
turban, who had till then been squatting 
in the doorway, rose hastily, and shuffled 
off to do his master’s bidding. 

“Is there any greatness to compare 
with his ?” whispered a reverend sheykh 
in his neighbour’s ear. ‘‘See! he puffs 
his smoke into the face of Hamad Bek! 
You and I, Hassan ebn Mustafa, are as 
dirt before the face of our lord the Bek. 
What are we compared with his grace 
the Emir?” 

Hassan ebn 
shoulders, and 
seeming to say, 


Mustafa shrugged his 
spread out his hands, 
“What would you?” 
He was a young man, tall and well pro- 
portioned, whose eyes of deep blue con- 
trasted strongly with his black hair and 
swarthy skin. He wore a striped cloak 
of camel’s hair, black’and white, which 
allowed a glimpse of a crimson plush 
waistcoat braided with black, and trousers 
of the Turkish pattern. Like most of 
the other men in the room, he wore a 
spotless white turban wound round his 
tarbdsh. 

“No doubt but that he is great, O 
sheykh!” he whispered. ‘Yet why 
should he treat us like dogs? He is 
not greater than the Emir Selim of Ain 
Warda, yet the Emir Selim is accessible 
to all who wish to speak with him.” 

“Be silent, thou fool!” whispered the 
sheykh. “Wouldst speak of Selim and 
our Emir in the same breath? Wouldst 
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“The coolness and shadow within formed a pleasant contrast to the heat outside.” 
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exalt the wolf with praises when thou 
liest between the very paws of the lion? 
Our Emir is to his Excellency Abdullah 
Basha as the light of his eyes. One word 
of his mouth has more power than all 
the speeches of Selim.” 

“But the Emir Selim is head of our 
race,” insisted Hassan. “It was his 
father, as I have heard our old man tell, 
who was leader in the great war of the 
year Sixty, when the blood of our enemies 
flowed like water, when every village of 
the Mowarni was as a slaughterhouse. 
But this Emir loves the Turks more than 
the Driiz. He only divides our strength, 
leading many of our best men, as thee, 
O sheykh, to become the slaves of the 
Muslim ; whereas the Emir Selim €: 

“Silence !” interrupted the sheykh in 
an angry whisper. ‘Speak not of Selim 
in the house of his enemy save to curse 
him! Since thou hast come to dwell in 
the village of our Emir, and art about to 
wed the daughter of one of his men, it 
were well for thee to give thyself wholly 
to the service of his grace, the Emir Ali 
Muhammed.” 

Hassan was about to reply when Amin 
returned with the coffee. 

The Emir withdrew the amber mouth- 
piece of his narghileh from his lips, and 
blowing another puff of smoke into the 
face.of Hamad Bey, who sat next him, 
murmured, “Peace be upon you all,” 
with eyes staring listlessly at the vaulted 
ceiling. 

The company rose as one man, and, 
with hands upon their hearts, exclaimed, 
“Upon thee be the peace and the mercy 
of Allah and his blessings.” 

Then the coffee was handed to the 
Emir, who gulped down the contents 
of his tiny cup, dregs and all, and re- 
placed it upon the salver, before his guests 
were thought of. 

“See how great he is,” whispered the 
sheykh in Hassan’s ear. 

*‘T warrant thee, Selim would 
offered it to his guests first.” 

“That is true,” assented 
somewhat sullenly. 

The coffee disposed of, and the servant 
having retired with the tray, the Emir, 
without moving his head, murmured, “ Let 
those speak who have anything to say.” 

Again the whole company rose as one 
man, bowed low, and exclaimed, “If 
Allah will, may your Excellency be ever 
happy.” 
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** And you also,” 
Muhammed. 

The company resumed their seats, and 
there was some whispering between a 
sheykh of patriarchal aspect and Hamad 
Bey, in the course of which both looked 
across to where Hassan was sitting, The 
“mir smoked on carelessly as ever. 

At length Hamad Bey, the Cadi of the 
district, arose and bowed himself before 
the greatman. Heasked his Excellency’s 
leave to state that his Excellency’s most 
devoted servant, the Sheykh Faris Shem- 
dan, was about to give his daughter in 
marriage to a young man, whom he (the 
Sheykh Faris) had brought thither that 
morning for his Excellency’s approval. 
His Excellency’s word was law to all 
his people; therefore, should he not 
approve of this youth, Sheykh Faris 
would seek some other husband for his 


grunted the Emir Ali 


daughter. 
The Cadi would have gone on to say 
much more to the same effect—he had 


been an advocate before the interest of 
his patron made him a judge, and he 
gloried in the sound of his own voice— 
had not an impatient movement of the 
great man’s hand warned him that his 
eloquence was ill-timed. Hamad Bey 
faltered, bit his lip, cast a reproachful 
glance at Hassan, the cause—as he con- 
sidered—of his confusion, and at length 
said: “‘Sheykh Faris earnestly desires 
your Excellency’s approval, without which 
no man, who has ever gazed upen your 
face, can live !” 

“What is_ his 
Emir. 

“With your Excellency’s permission, it 
is Sheykh Faris.” 

The Emir raised his head and looked 
angrily upon the face of the Cadi out of 
the corners of his eyes. ‘* May thy house 
be destroyed, dog!” he said, sinking 
back to his former listless posture. “I 
ask thee the name of the young man, and 
thou tellest me Sheykh Faris. Stand aside, 
madman, and let the sheykh speak for 
himself ! ” 

With something like a groan, Hamad 
Jey resumed his seat. Sheykh Faris 
came forward, bowed over the Emir’s 
hand, and waited to be questioned. 

Ali Muhammed smoked on in silence 
for some seconds, his eyes fixed upon a 
scarlet blossom of the pomegranate tree 
without the lattice. 

“Speak,” he said at length, puffing 
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smoke upon the flower. “What is the 
name of the young man?” 

Sheykh Faris glanced meaningly first at 
Hamad Bey, then at Hassan. ‘Then, 
with eyes cast down and trembling voice, 
he murmured, “ With your Excellency’s 
permission, it is Hassan Artali, son of the 
Sheykh Mustafa.” 

“What sayest thou?” exclaimed the 
Emir suddenly, turning upon the trembling 
man. 

The Sheykh repeated his statement. 

“T forbid it,” said Ali Muhammed 
fiercely. ‘‘No dog belonging to Selim 
shall marry into a household of mine.” 
He lay back among his cushions with 
closed eyes. 

The Sheykh glanced sidelong at Hamad 
Bey, as much as to say, “I told you so!” 

“But with your Excellency’s permission,” 
he pleaded, “ Hassan is willing to swear 
allegiance to your grace. He _ has 
promised to dwell in this village, to be 
one of us.” 

“ Bring the man here!” said the Emir, 
with an impatient frown. 

Hassan came forward and bowed before 
the great man, who never so much as 
deigned to look at him. 

“Tell him that he may take the 
daughter of Sheykh Faris to his house if 
he will be my man and fight my battles. 
Let him have his horse, and his gun, and 
his tongue—all things that are his—ever 
at my service,” said the Emir, without 
opening his eyes. 

“To hear is to obey,” faltered Hassan. 

“Let him kiss my hand.” 

Hassan touched the flabby hand with 
his lips, and was returning to his seat, 
when the Emir spoke again: “ Tell him 
that if he be not faithful to me, there 
is no man who can punish as I can, 
Now go, all of you! I am tired!” 

The men rose, and, one by one, stepped 
forward to kiss the hand of their chief, 
who submitted to this salute lying megtion- 
less, with closed eyes. Then they trooped 
out into the sunshine of the courtyard, 
and the Emir was left alone in the cool 
shadow of the presence-chamber. 


IT. 


Upon the lowest step of the flight 


which led from the raised courtyard of 


the Emir’s palace down to the maidan, 
sat Ibrahim, the giant doorkeeper. His 
bushy white beard proclaimed him an old 
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man, but age had robbed him of none of 
his strength. A pair of green eyes, like a 
cat’s, gave a strange, almost weird, ex- 
pression to his brown wrinkled face. Like 
a cat, also, he sat blinking in the full 
glare of the noontide sun, as if it were his 
native element. 

As Hassan and Sheykh Faris passed 
him on their way to seek their horses, he 
rose, with a yawn, stretched himself, and 
went with them.” 

“* What said the Emir ?” he asked, laying 
his huge hand on Hassan’s shoulder, and 
grinning down upon the young man asa 
cat might grin at the mouse he worries. 

“Tt is well, Ibrahim,” Sheykh Faris 
answered for his son-in-law. “The grace 
of the Emir has accepted him.” 

Ibrahim’s grin became wider. ‘Thou 
hast changed sides for the sake of a girl’s 
bright eyes?” he purred. “Is it worth 
the trouble? Truly young men are pos- 
sessed with a devil. I also was a son of 
folly at thine age. I took a slim girl to 
my house for the sake of her eyes, that 
looked upon me as two stars out of 
heaven. ‘Then I thought them stars, now 
I know them for two lumps of fat, set 
somewhat crooked in the face of a hag. 
Then I loved to kiss her lips, now I take 
pleasure in beating her upon the back 
with my staff. A woman soon grows old, 
and when she has borne children it is 
hard for a poor man to be rid of her. 
Thou, Hassan, wilt learn wisdom when it 
is too late.” 

“Be silent, O Ibrahim,” said Sheykh 
Faris. ‘‘ Let Hassan learn wisdom from 
his own experience. ‘Thou wilt honour 
my house with thy presence to-morrow, 
at the hour of sunset—not so? At the 
wedding-feast of my daughter Nesibeh 
there will be meat enough to fill even 
thee, O Ibrahim.” 

“ May my head be struck off if I come 
not,” purred the giant. ‘As to the meat 
—I have eaten a whole sheep in my 
youth. But that was in the year Sixty, 
when men grew hungry from much killing. 
But now that I am old, and there is no 
killing to be done, my appetite grows less. 
The Emir goes down to the court this after- 
noon to make sure that Ahmed Effendi, 
whose children threw stones at his Grace’s 
carriage as he drove up from Beyrit last 
month, be duly punished. Hamad Bek 
had better drown himself than be lenient 
with the rascal.” 

“T know Ahmed Effendi, that he is a 
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good man and a peaceable,” exclaimed 
Hassan indignantly. “Surely the Emir 
will not ruin him for what his children 
have done !” 

The giant grinned, and his green eyes 
had a peculiar expression as they looked 
down upon the young man. 

“In thy grace I depart,” said Sheykh 
‘aris, vaulting into his saddle. 

‘““With my peace,” purred Ibrahim. 
And he stood grinning after the horsemen 
until they were lost to sight in the shade 
of the olive-groves that lay between the 
palace and the village. 

“This Hassan has turned traitor to 
the Emir Selim,” he thought, ‘‘ even as I 
did years ago. He changes for love, I 
changed for gain—that is the difference. 
Yet Selim was a better master than this 
fat pig, Ali Muhammed. But for this 
man’s influence with the Mutesarrif, I 
had gone back years ago. But Bashas 
fall like other men. Selim’s turn may 
come—and then Ibrahim will know how 
to take advantage of the change.” 


Ill. 


Early in the afternoon, the Emir Ali 
Muhammed, arrayed in frock-coat, black 
waistcoat, and light trousers—all very 
much too tight for him—mounted his 
horse at the steps of the palace, and rode 
at a foot’s pace down the stony path, 
through the olive-grove, and into the 
village. Beside him walked Ibrahim, the 
giant, holding a white parasol to shade 
the great man’s head. Before a long 
flat-roofed house the Emir reined in his 
horse. ‘Two soldiers, dozing by the door, 
sprang to their feet, and, laying aside 
their carbines, ran forward to aid _ his 
Grace to dismount. A hum of voices 
came from within. Puffing and panting, 
his face streaming with perspiration, the 
“mir alighted, and waddled into the 
house, leaving Ibrahim in charge of the 
horse. 

On a raised dais, at one end of a long 
room, sat, or rather squatted, Hamad Bey. 
Before him, in a posture of cringing en- 
treaty, stood a man resplendent in zouave 
jacket and silk trousets, the advocate for 
the prisoner. In the remotest corner of 
the room, almost hidden by a motley and 
unsavoury crowd of witnesses, stood the 
prisoner himself—a soldier at either 
elbow. The frown of importance and 
authority into which the brows of the 
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Cadi were wont to be knitted vanished 
suddenly upon the entrance of the Emir, 
Hamad Bey rose and bowed himself 
nearly to the ground. Coming down from 
the dais, he conveyed to his patron by a 
series of expressive shrugs and gestures 
that he, Hamad Bey, was but as the dust 
upon the boots of his Excellency, that his 
jurisdiction was at an end as soon as his 
Excellency set foot within the court, that 
the seat of judgment and honour was at 
his Excellency’s disposal. 

Bestowing a casual nod upon his servant, 
the Emir waddled up to the dais and 
took his seat upon the cushion which the 
Cadi had just vacated. Then he took a 
cigarette from his pocket, allowed the 
prisoner’s advocate to light it for him, 
and lay back, his head against the wall, 
the soles of his patent leather boots pre- 
sented to the inspection of the court. 
“ Let the trial proceed!” he grunted. 

“With your Excellency’s permission,” 
faltered Hamad Bey, “the prisoner has 
all but established his innocence. There 
remain but two witnesses to be questioned.” 

“What say’st thou?” said the Emir 
fiercely. 

Hamad Bey trembled, for the little eyes 
of his patron glinted cruelly. 

“Come hither, thou dog !” 

Hamad Bey drew near to the dais with 
the deprecating mien of a cur that expects 
to be whipped. 

“Show no mercy to this man!” hissed 
Ali Muhammed in his ear. “ He is the 
dog of mine enemy, of Selim—dost hear, 
ass? Now do thy duty,” he concluded 
aloud. “Let not thine ancient friendship 
for the Emir Selim prejudice thee in 
favour of the evil-doer. Pronounce 
sentence !” 

A thrill of excitement and horror ran 
through the court. 

“With your Excellency’s permission,” 
faltered the Cadi, ‘there remain two 
witnesses to be examined.” 

“Two witnesses—two liars ! 
“mir fiercely. ‘‘ Pronounce 
dog!” 

“To hear is to obey,” murmured the 
Cadi; and never did judge look more 
like a criminal. 

“Tt is my solemn duty as friend and 
master of justice to say and to pronounce 
that this man, Ahmed ebn Mahmiad, is 
guilty of a great crime; on account of 
which crime, and in expiation thereof, he 
shall be confined in prison for five years, 
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subject to the will and pleasure of his 
Excellency, the most illustrious Abdullah 
Basha, Mutesarrif of the Mountain, who, 
having ever shown himself a true friend 
to justice, and to our lord the Emir 
Ali Muhammed, will surely ratify this 
sentence.” 
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While Hamad Bey was taking somewhat 
voluble leave of his patron, one of the 
loungers took occasion to draw Ibrahim 
aside. ‘Two hours since, as I was upon 
the high road, riding upon mine ass,” he 
said, in a mysterious whisper, “ there 
passed me two horsemen, soldiers, gallop. 


‘‘Nesibeh, daughter of Sheykh Faris, was returning from the spring.” 


A murmur; of. protest arose from the 
witnesses, who,.coming for the most part 
from the prisoner’s village, were disposed 
to take his part. Then the court broke 
up, and the Emir, with the assistance of 
Hamad Bey, waddled to the door and 
mounted his horse, regardless of the fierce 
eyes and sullen faces of the bystanders. 





ing furiously. A little behind them came 
one that seemed a great one, riding 


furiously also, as it were for his life.” 


“What is this that thou tellest me?” 
said the giant, disdainfully. ‘‘Is it some 
new thing that thou shouldst meet his 
Excellency the Basha upon the Sultan’s 


high road?” 
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“ A little after,” the man continued, 
‘““T met one who told me that a new 
Mutesarrif has been sent suddenly from 
Istanbal, and that Abdullah Basha is no 
longer our ruler. Thou, O Ibrahim, art 
the first to whom I have told this thing. 
It is worth money, this news,—not so?” 

“Thou hast done well,” purred Ibrahim, 
stroking his beard—‘“‘ very. well. And 
thou shalt have thy reward. ‘Tell no man 
of this that thou hast seen and heard, 
and it shall be well with thee.” 

With that, Ibrahim put up the white 
parasol, and, taking his place beside the 
Emitr’s horse, they set out on their return 
to the palace. 


IV. 

Nesibeh, daughter of Sheykh Faris, was 
returning from the spring in the cool of 
the afternoon, a pitcher of water upon 
her head. She glided lightly down the 
stony path through the olive-grove--a 
mosaic work of golden light and grey-blue 
shade at that hour—crooning a love-song 
softly as she went. 

The Emir reined in his horse at the 
sight of her coming towards him. In a 
peremptory whisper he bade Ibrahim 
stand and be silent. ‘The faces of master 
and man were strangely alike at that 
moment. Both had the hungry look of 
a cat at a mouse; but the Emir was 
looking at Nesibeh, Ibrahim at the Emir. 

Catching sight of them, the girl drew 
her veil hastily across her face. She 
hesitated a moment whether to advance 
or retreat, and finally stood a little aside 
from the path to allow them free passage. 

The Emir urged his horse forward. 
“Whose daughter is this?” he asked of 
Ibrahim in a whisper. 


“What know I of girls?” purred 
Ibrahim, with his widespread — grin. 
“They are alike to me. Every girl of 
the village wears a white veil. Allah 
alone can distinguish one from the 
other.” 


The Emir’s face was very red, seeming 
fatter than ever. ‘There was a strange 
gleam in his little eyes. “ Ibrahim!” he 
whispered hoarsely, ‘‘bring her to the 
palace, and secretly. Place her in the 


little chamber above the gate. Lock 
the door, and bring the key tome. ‘Take 
heed that no man know of it. Canst 


arrange it?” 
“To hear is to obey,” purred the giant, 
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with a grin even more catlike than usual. 
“She will keep her veil about her face, 
so that none but Allah shall know who 
she is; and Allah is merciful—He tells 
nobody. Who shall gainsay your grace? 
It is an honour that the greatest would 
seek for his daughter.” 

“Then stay thou here with the girl 
while I ride on,” whispered the Emir 
hastily. “ Bring her with all secrecy to 
the palace. When thou hast her in the 
chamber give her food, and—and wine. 
If she refuse the wine, force it upon her, 
See that none other have access to her 
until I come.” With that he took the 
parasol from the hand of his servant and 
rode on up the path. 

Ibrahim drew near to the girl. “ May 
thine evening be happy, O Nesibeh,” he 
said, patting her shoulder with his huge 
hand. “To-morrow is the day of thy 
wedding,—not so? The Emir has heard 
of it, and he wishes to give thee a present 
and his blessing. Wilt come with me to 
the palace ?” 

Nesibeh trembled, she knew not why. 
She glanced eagerly up and down the 
path, but no one was in sight. “ My 
mother awaits my return,” she murmured. 


“She has need of this water which I 
carry. If the grace of the Emir desires 


to honour me, let my father bring me 
to the palace.” 

“‘ What dost thou fear ?” purred Ibrahim. 
“Am I not an old man and a friend of 
thy worthy father? As for thy pitcher, 
bring it with thee. His grace the Emir 
will not detain thee long, and fresh water 
does not spoil in half an hour. Why dost 
thou tremble, foolish one? Come with 
me!” 

He clasped her shoulder as he spoke. 
and the weight of his hand convinced 
the girl that it was useless to resist. 0 
she turned back and walked with him 
to the palace, her colour coming and 
going beneath her veil. A group of men 
squatting round the fountain in the court- 
yard, eyed them curiously as they went 
But Ibrahim explained matters by a 
knowing look, and they passed un- 
questioned, without other comment than 
a burst of laughter. Having mounted a 
flight of stone steps within the house, 
Ibrahim unlocked a door and bade her 
go in. 

“1 will not enter,” she exclaimed, with 
a sudden firmness. ‘I will await the 
coming of the Emir in the courtyard.” 
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*©*0 light of my eyes!’ he murmured in a hoarse whisper.” 
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“What is this?” purred the giant. 
“Thou wilt not? Thou art mad!” 

He thrust her forcibly into the room, 
and locked the door upon her. “TI will 
not give her wine,” he thought: “it 
will make her too much the slave of that 
fatted pig. And now to tell Sheykh 
Faris how the Emir has rewarded his 
fidelity. Iadvise him to send a messenger 
to the Mutesarrif with all speed. A man 
new in office has a ready ear and a strong 
arm. Besides, there is discontent in Ain 
Warda about the matter of Ahmed 
Effendi. This Hassan is a fiery youth, 
He has many relations and friends among 
Selim’s men. If I mistake not, we shall 
have fighting before half the night is 
spent.” And Ibrahim, remembering the 
slaughter of the year Sixty, smacked his 
lips in anticipation. 


¥. 


The Emir Ali Muhammed lay by an 
open window of his palace, looking out 
upon the village. The twilight was fast 
fading into night, and shadows were 
deepening westward, as the light of the 
moon grew stronger in the east. The 
Emir closed his eyes, and his lips parted 
in a complacent smile. He grunted, as 
very fat self-indulgent men will, like pigs, 
for no assignable reason. 

The quavering voice of Amin, the old 
major-domo, roused him from his lethargy. 
His Excellency’s evening meal was pre- 
pared, the old man said, with a profound 
salaam., 

“ Bring hither a bottle of wine,” grunted 
the Emir. “I will eat later, at an hour 
of mine own choosing. Stay!” he added, 
with a chuckle, noticing the look of horror 
upon the face of the old Druze. “I had 
forgotten that thou art a true believer, 
and hatest wine. Speak to Ibrahim that 
he bring it to me. Thy glance at the 
bottle would change my drink to vinegar.” 

“ But with your Excellency’s permission, 
here is his honour the Cadi, who wishes 
to speak to your Excellency. He has 
news of importance to lay before your 
Grace.” 

““May Hamad Bek’s house be destroyed, 
and all that is in it! If he has anything 
to say, let him come to my presence at 
the wonted hour. Go, madman, and send 
Ibrahim hither ! ” 

The Emir picked up a rose that lay 
upon his couch, and held it to his nose. 
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It was his frequent habit to carry a flower 
about with him—not that he prized its 
beauty, but that its perfume might defend 
his nostrils from less pleasant smells. As 
he was fingering the stem. carelessly, a 
thorn chanced to prick his thumb. With 
an oath he dropped the rose, and then, 
picking it up, proceeded deliberately to 
destroy it, petal by petal. 

“So perish all enemies of your Ex. 
cellency!” said a purring voice from the 
gloom of the doorway. “Here is the 
wine which your Excellency has com- 
manded. May your Grace have the 
health of two men in drinking it.” 

The Emir brushed the litter of rose- 
leaves from his lap. ‘To complete his 
revenge he broke the stem in two and 
flung it from him. ‘Then he turned to 
Ibrahim, and bade him pour out a glass 
of wine. “ Hast found out to whom this 
girl belongs ?” he asked, glancing sidelong 
at the giant. 

“I have obeyed your Excellency’s 
commands in all respects. She awaits 
your pleasure even now in the chamber 
above the gate. Of her father she has 
told me nothing. But what is that to our 
master, the Emir? Small men and great, 
rich and poory all are alike his servants.” 

“Thou hast spoken to no man of 
this business?” The Emir never looked 
straight at any one, but his eyes were 
piercing upon his servant’s face as he 
spoke. 

“What am I, that I should disobey 
the commands of the Emir?” purred 
the giant, with a cringing movement of 
his body. ‘“ My life is between his two 
hands. How should such as I dare to 
disobey him? Who would dare to un- 
cover that which the Emir has hidden ?” 

Ali Muhammed grunted his satisfaction. 
He was apt to be blinded by the fumes of 
his own greatness, 

“What’s this that Amin has told me of 
Hamad Bek, that he has news to tell? 
If thou knowest anything of it, speak.” 

“ My lord the Bek is a good man and 
a just,” purred Ibrahim reflectively. “ But 
he is timid—with the permission of your 
Grace—a little too timid. He has not 
perfect confidence in the power and 
majesty of your Excellency. He reads 
misfortune in the frown of an enemy, and 
ruin in a poor man’s curse. There were 
many who cursed this afternoon, when 
justice was done upon the evil-doer, 
Ahmed Effendi, There were some who 
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yowed revenge. Hamad Bek forgets that 
such people are as dirt beneath the feet 
of our master the Emir, whatever they 
may be to the wicked Selim of Ain 
Warda. He has doubtless come hither 
to warn your Grace of the threats that 
have been spoken. My lord the Bek is 
very timid.” 

“] think so too,” grunted the Emir. 
“ He shall be punished—degraded! He 
to doubt my power! Cannot I, the 
Caimmacam, who set him up to be judge, 
also drag him down? I shall speak a 
word in the ear of the Mutesarrif. Now 
follow me! I go to visit this girl.” 

“With your Excellency’s permission,” 
whispered Ibrahim, as he followed his 
master from the room, “as I, bearing the 
wine to your Excellency, passed by the 
door, I heard her weeping.” 

The Emir’s fat sides quaked with merri- 
ment, “It is a rosebud—a rosebud with 
the dew fresh upon it,” he chuckled. 

And Ibrahim, as in duty bound, laughed 
consumedly at the great man’s wit, but 
without noise, for fear of calling attention 
to their proceedings. 

“Stay thou here and keep watch!” 
whispered the Emir, pausing at the door 
of the girl’s prison-chamber. ‘ Let no 
man pass this way. If she scream do 
thou sing aloud. ‘Thy singing disturbed 
me once when I wished to sleep—then 
I had a mind to kill thee for it. But 
now sing on, and afterwards I will raise 
thee to great honour.” 

So saying, the Emir turned the key, 
and, slipping off his shoes, entered the 
chamber stealthily, locking the door 
behind him. 

Nesibeh lay stretched upon the ‘floor, 
her face buried in her arm, her slender 
form convulsed with every sob. 

The Emir stood smiling at her for a 
few seconds; then he went to a couch 
at the end of the room, squatted down, 
and proceeded to light a cigarette. “O 
light of my eyes!” he murmured, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

The girl raised her head. ‘Who art 
thou?” she sobbed. ‘Oh, whoever thou 
art, let me go from this place. My 
mother awaits me since the ninth hour 
of the day, and now it is night. Let me 
§0 to my father’s house with the pitcher 
of water that I was ordered to bring !” 

_ She pointed to her pitcher, which stood 
In a corner of the room, beside it a dish 
of meat and rice untouched. 
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““My beloved!” grunted the Emir, 
“* Wilt come here and sit beside me upon 
the diwan, my soul ?” 

“No, no, no!” sobbed the girl. “If 
thou art the Emir— whoever thou art, let 
me go!” 

For answer the Emir laid aside his 
cigarette, rose and went to her. He 
stooped down and strove to raise her 
in his arms. A piercing scream rang 
through the palace—another, and yet 
another. But all save the first were 
drowned in the inhuman din of an Arab 
love-song, which Ibrahim, sitting on the 
stairs, chanted at the pitch of his voice. 

The girl was on her feet, struggling 
with the Emir, who, his face streaming 
with perspiration, his little eyes red and 
fierce as a rat’s, was mastering her slowly 
but surely. All at once a sound made 
itself heard above the chanting of Ibrahim, 
above the screams of Nesibeh—the report 
of a gun. 

As if at a known signal, the love-song 
came to an abrupt end. The Emir, still 
keeping firm hold of his victim, paused 
to listen. ‘lhe sound of firing was con- 
tinuous from the direction of the village. 

“Open, O my master!” shouted 
Ibrahim, thundering upon the door. 
‘The enemies are upon us! It is the 
men of Ain Warda, who have come to 
avenge Ahmed Effendi. Save thyself ere 
it be too late!” 

The face of the Emir changed colour 
slowly from red to ashy grey. The sweat 
upon his forehead was frozen to beads. 
Nesibeh had no further need to struggle. 
With faltering steps he went to the door 
and turned the key. 

The giant burst in. “Fly, fat pig! 
he shouted, seizing the Emir by the 
shoulder and shaking him. “Fly, off- 
spring of a thousand swine !” 

“Thou shalt be punished for this, dog 
that thou art!” muttered the Emir, with 
shaking knees. So terrified was he, that 
he did not notice Nesibeh as she slipped 
past him. ‘‘ But say, whither shall I fly ? 
I am an old man and weak: there is no 
strength left in me !” 

“Then hide thyself, fool!” shouted 
Ibrahim. “Go to the roof—to the stables 
—there are places enough. But stay not 
here, or I will let the air into thee with 
this,’—he brandished a long, murderous- 
looking knife in the Emir’s face—‘ I, 
Ibrahim thy servant! -Shall I not have 
revenge as well as another? Run, little 
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pig! Bah! I spit upon thee!” Suiting 
the action to the words, the giant grasped 
the Emir roughly by both ears, stooped 
down and spat in his face. ‘‘ Now run, 
fat pig—run! or thou shalt feel this goad 
of mine, that it is sharp.” 

“Thou shalt be killed for this,” stut- 
tered the Emir. “ But say, whither shall 
Igo? They will take my jewels and my 
money. J will make thee Cadi in Hamad 
Bek’s stead, son of a dog, if thou wilt but 
save my treasure.” 

“Run, old pig! Run, if thou lovest 
life!” Ibrahim grinned, and stuck the 
knife into the Emitr’s flesh. “ Hark ! they 
are already at the gate. There will be none 
found to resist them. None love thee, pig 
—not one of ali thy house. Run!” 

The Emir stumbled along the passage 
to the steps that led to the roof, cursing 
and praying by turns. Ibrahim, the old 
massacrer, rushed with knife drawn down 
the steps and into the women’s quarters, 
where his master’s treasure was kept. 

Ten minutes later he emerged upon 
the maidan, clasping a strong box with 
one arm. ‘There he met a disorderly 
rabble running like madmen to the gate 
of the palace, firing shots at the windows 
as they went. Among the foremost, his 
face set and pale, his eyes ablaze with 
hatred, was Hassan ebn Mustafa. 

“Yy’Allah!” shouted Ibrahim. ‘The 
fat pig, Ali Muhammed, hides upon the 
roof. Kill him! Kill all and spare 
not! ‘The Drtz are the best of killers. 
Y’Allah !” 

When they had passed, he set off at 
a run down the path to the village. A 
great pulse throbbed in his brain, so that 
he did not hear the tramp and jangle 
of a cavalcade approaching, until he was 
in their midst. 

“Stand !” cried a voice. 

“Who art thou that bidst me stand ?’ 
panted Ibrahim. 

** Madman, | speak in the name of the 
Mutesarrif ! ” 

But Ibrahim heeded not the answer. 
His knife was already plunged to the hilt 
in the body of the soldier; the warm blood 
was upon his hand. ‘The victim swerved 
in his saddle, and fell without a cry. 

Ibrahim made a spring for the shelter 
of the olive trees. ‘There was a flash, and 
the report of a gun. The giant let fall 
the box, threw up his arms, and fell 
forward upon his face. 
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“Thou hast done well,” said the 
Mutesarrif to the soldier who rode before 
him. ‘That shot of thine shall bring 
thee to honour. | But go, one of you, and 
bring hither the box. Doubtless it con- 
tains plunder from the palace yonder, 
The Emir Selim will take command of 
my men as well as his own. I shall 
be exceedingly obliged to you, my dear 
prince,” he added, relapsing into French, 
his favourite language, ‘‘if you will ride 
on and quell the disturbance. For 
myself, I must stay behind and examine 
the box. It is a matter that must be 
looked into.” 


‘What an unfortunate business !” said 
the Mutesarrif, an hour later, as he sat 
with the Emir Selim in the Frenchified 
salon of Ali Muihammed’s palace. ‘A 
dozen men shall die for this.” 

Loud wailing of women came from 
a neighbouring room, where the body 


of the Emir was being laid out for 
burial. 
“An unfortunate business—most un- 


fortunate!” he repeated. “ But at least 
it will assure the powers of Europe, by 
whose favour I hold my appointment, 
that I have more energy than my 
predecessor. ‘his Ali Muhammed had 
a bad name among the Franks. It is 
an excellent thing—as you well know, 
my dear prince—for a public man to 
establish a reputation for zeal and energy 


at the beginning of his career. He can 
rest upon his laurels afterwards. After 


all, I am not sorry that I have had 
occasion to distinguish myself on my first 
day of office. I had no time to rest from 
the fatigue of my ride from Beyrat before 
news came of the abduction of this girl. 
And then you came with your tidings of a 
riot to rescue this Ahmed Effendi—very 
amiable of you, my dear prince—and I 
rode off at once at the head of my men. 
If that does not convince the Powers of 
my fitness for the post, nothing will. 1 
name you Caimmacam in the room of 
Ali Muhammed deceased. But best of 
all is that box which we took from the 
giant with the white beard. On_ the 
whole, my dear prince”—the Mute- 
sarrif rubbed his hands together and 
chuckled softly —“this is a most fortunate 
business for all of us, except—ha, ha, ha ! 
—except the fat Emir and the white- 
bearded giant. Most fortunate !” 
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STUDIES IN PERSONALITY. 


Ml.—MISS MARIE CORELLI. 


BY HERBERT VIVIAN. 


Nec vos, dulcissima mundi 
Nomina, vos Mus, libertas, otia, libri 
Hortique, Sylvzque, anima remanente, relinquam. 


HE secret of success is the one 
which every man, whose ambitions 
survive, desires above all to dis- 

cover, and methought I would inquire of 
the celebrated Miss Corelli. She told me 
not the secret in words, but she afforded 
me a picture, wherein the seeing eye may 
discern perhaps some slender clue, some 
guiding star illuminating the narrow way 
which each must find and tread alone. 

Having made the acquaintance of Miss 
Marie Corelli in a correspondence, which 
she had the goodness to originate in 1901, 
I visited her by appointment at Stratford- 
upon-Avon one Sunday afternoon not 
many weeks ago. Her house, in the Old 
Town, is gay with festoons of fragrant 
creepers and instinct with that antiquity 
which she has striven-to preserve through- 
out Shakespeare’s native place. She re- 
ceived me with cordiality, and straightway 
fell to conversing about myself, evidently 
divining by intuition that this was my 
favourite topic. I was immediately im- 
pressed by her tact, for in a few minutes 
she contrived to turn me inside out, ex- 
posing my inner sentiments and unravelling 
my nature with a pertinent deftness which 
had assured distinction to a Portia. Yet 
was she never prying or inquisitorial ; a 
subtle sympathy ran through the whole 
gamut of her interrogatory ; in her con- 
fessional I felt that she was as great a 
loss to the Church as to the Bar. 

I had by this time begun to form 
impressions. Miss Corelli is a very effec- 
tive talker. She possesses a fine flow of 
language, eloquent imagery, an infectious 
sense of humour. When she laughs, it 
is with her whole face; when she dis- 
courses most seriously, she emphasizes 
her philosophy or her criticisms with a 
few incisive gestures, each as telling as 
Lord Burleigh’s nod. Her strong, small 
hands would alone suffice to express her 
thoughts with convincing grace. 

_ She passed through glass doors, sweep- 
ing her long train like a tragedy queen. 


“Do you like old things?” she began. 
“You can see what an old house this is. 
It dates back beyond Elizabethan times. 
When I bought it, what a state of dilapi- 
dation I found! ‘This winter-garden was 
only a bicycle shed. Look up there: a 
wretched builder cut off one of the gables to 
make room for the roof of the next house. 
Do you know much about trees? That 
ilex is supposed to be one of the finest 
inthe country. Isn’t its colour deliciously 
soothing ? I prefer it to olive trees, which 
are too mournful and always remind me 
of churchyards. There is my little 
summer-house, where I do some of my 
work. You can run up and look, if you 
like.” I ascended a steep flight of steps 
and entered an inspiring bower, where 
a bust of Shakespeare caught my eye. 
Through the open windows I perceived a 
wealth of greenery, the fragrance of many 
flowers, and the buzzing of innumerable 
bees. 

A serious mood stole over her as she 
sat before me. For some seconds she 
wrapped herself in thought. Then she 
raised her eyes in an attitude of invo- 
cation. ‘“ Literature,” she exclaimed, in 
the tones of a devout lover. ‘“ What a 
noble ideal! What a divine gift! Yet 
how miserably men and women neglect 
it! How ignorant they are of the very 
threshold of that delectable domain! Ask 
the ordinary people you meet even about 
Shakespeare, and you will find that they 
cannot tell you the names of half his 
plays or recognise any save the most 
hackneyed quotations.” Vivian. “ May 
that not be largely due to the weakness 
of their memories?” Miss CoRELLI. 
“No, it is due to what Dr. Johnson 
summed up as ‘ignorance, madam, pure 
ignorance. Nor do I admit that a bad 
memory is an excuse. Every one can 
have a good memory if he will only take 
the trouble to cultivate it. What a 
wonderful gift is memory! I have only 
to shut my eyes, and 1 can conjure up 
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pictures of any incident in my life, of any 
scene which I have ever beheld. Now I 
can see my old doll’s house at home, I can 
see where one of the windows is cracked, 
I can see the pink paint on the door, I 
can tell all the dolls by the names I gave 
them long ago. What is that inner eye, 
which all of us possess? The ordinary 
retina is wonderful enough, with all the 
bright particular pictures it gives of the 
beauties around us. But it is a mere 
common piece of mechanism beside that 
marvellous inner organ, which defies time 
and space, and which no man of science 
has ever been able to diagnose. How can 
it be explained?” Vivian. “It is either 
a freak of the imagination or else a simple 
form of occult practice, like crystal gazing. 
If we can peep into the past, why cannot 
we pry into the future, or at least see what 
is going on hundreds of miles away ?” 
Miss CoRELLi. “It cannot be imagina- 
tion, or it would not be so accurate and 
so universal. Nor do I ascribe it to 
sorcery. It does not gaze into an outer 
crystal, but into the inner spirit. Surely 
it must obey some natural law, which 
deserves to be investigated. Sorcery ! 
occultism! Is it not remarkable that 
this age, which is so weak in faith, so 
indifferent to religion, is reverting rapidly 
to all the gross forms of medieval super- 
stition? ‘The world evidently cannot get 
on without some kind of belief, so when 
it loses the good and true it clings to that 
which is worse.” Vivian. “It is strange 
to find you in this train of thought. 
When I read your ‘Romance of Two 
Worlds,’ I thought you were an apostle 
of mysticism.” Miss Corevu. “ What 
people call mysticism, or at any rate the 
true part of it, is merely a name for some 
natural law. It is only of late years that 
the simplest and most wonderful laws are 
being revealed. ‘The Rontgen rays were 
but a beginning. It has now been shown 
that all matter can be penetrated by 
certain forms of light. And the har- 
monious effects of nature offer fresh, 
boundless fields to the intelligent explorer. 
Are you aware that if you hang up an 
octave of bells, and turn upon them the 
various colours of the rainbow in sufficient 
strength, musical notes are given forth— 
the music of the spheres? In another 


age all this would have been ascribed to 
magic, and the discoverers would have 
run a risk of being burned at the stake.” 
Vivian. “Yes, but now you are not 
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denying mysticism ; you are explaining it. 
Every occultist would admit natural or 
preternatural laws. But how do you 
explain the phenomena of luck? How is 
it that some people obtain success without 
merit, while many a genius is foredoomed 
to failure?” Miss Core. “I do not 
believe it. Success must always come to 
those who have great brains and great 
industry, if they know how to wait.” 
Vivian. “At least you must believe in 
fortunate and unfortunate days and hours, 
if not in fortunate and _ unfortunate 
mortals?” Miss Core i. “I believe 
in fortunate and unfortunate coincidences, 
I could tell you plenty of stories about 
coincidences. Here is one. I knew a 
girl who was engaged to be married, 
She went bathing one day, and the water 
made her fingers contract. Suddenly she 
gave a sharp exclamation. Her engage- 
ment ring was gone! A great search was 
instituted—all in vain. A few days later 
she was bathing again. As she came out 
her foot knocked against something round 
on the sand. She stooped down and 
picked up her ring. The sea had been 
playing with it all those days, and now 
politely brought it back and laid it at her 
feet. You may think that a mermaid or 
a jinnee had something to do with this, but 
it was only a marvellous coincidence. I 
wonder what the chances were against it. 
Millions of millions to one, I suppose. 
No, no, there is not such a thing as good 
or bad fortune. It lies with ourselves to 
do things. Many people could do great 
things if they only tried. ow could.” 
She fixed her eyes upon me thoughtfully 
for some moments, then rose with a 
merry smile, exclaiming, “ Let us go in 
to tea.” 

I expressed my disappointment that 
she did not intend to found a new 
religion, Miss CorEeL1i(/aughing). “What 
new religion?” Vivian, “The ancient 
religion of the classic gods, for instance. 
That would be new enough to this gene- 
ration.” Miss Core.ui. ‘The classic 
gods still have worshippers enough. Are 
you aware that the statue of Saint Peter 
at Rome is an old image of Jupiter? 
And the Catholics bow down to kiss its 
As you are interested in old 
superstitions, what do you think of this 
necklace? It lay for four thousand years 
around the neck of an Egyptian corpse. 
Do you understand about such things? 
Those pendants are called the Pillars of 
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Life.” Vivian. “I have known people 
who wore scarabs from the tombs of 
Carthage and thought they derived high 
good-fortune. Have you ever worn this ?” 
Miss CorEul. “No, I should not think 
it right to do so,” 

After a short silence she resumed, “If 
you like old things, if you appreciate the 
atmosphere of old times, you must have 
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I have worked and fought hard to pre- 
serve our old treasures. ‘The birth-town 
of the great national poet is supposed 
to be a national trust, and we have 
two good Shakespearean scholars on the 
Committee. But ‘they are disgusted 
by local jealousies, so that the care of 
Shakespeare’s town will be left again to 
the tender mercies of local ignoramuses, 
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Miss Marie Corelli 


fallen in love with Stratford-upon-Avon.” 
Vivian. “In spite of the tourists?” 
Miss Core. “Oh! they are only here 
for a short time in the year. For nine 
months out of the twelve we might be 
away back in the middle ages. ‘The 
curfew still tolls the knell of passing 
day here, during the winter. And 
“so far the town has altered very little 
since medieval times, in spite of the 
sinister designs of our local Vandals. 





who know as much about Shakespeare as 
my dog. I grant you they make a great 
parade of zeal and punctilio. The other 
day they were showing an old wooden 
mug with a label stating it had been 
Shakespeare’s. Now the custodians have 
taken away the label, and they tell visitors, 
as though butter wouldn’t melt in their 
mouths, ‘ We are only allowed to say that 
this is an Elizabethan mug, for doubts 
have been thrown upon its connexion with 
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Shakespeare.’ Doubts, indeed! What 
about the house which has so long been 
exhibited as the poet’s birthplace, the house 
on whose window-panes Scott and Byron 
and a_ hundred illustrious Englishmen 
have scrawled their names, the house 
where thousands of credulous tourists 
throng to pay their sixpences? Why, 
Sidney Lee himself proves that it only 
came into the possession of Shakespeare’s 
father when the bard was eleven years 
old. But still, the preservation of the 
genuine old houses is worth struggling for. 
Take Henley Street. You may have 
heard what a fuss I made about the old 
cottages. Sidney Colvin was sent for as 
an expert. He gave a cursory glance at 
the outside and pronounced them early 
Victorian, Imagine the jubilant blas- 
phemies of the Philistines! However, 
a few days later, a journalist was clever 
enough to jump in through the windows, 
and he soon collected convincing proofs 
of antiquity. Moreover, the old leases 
are in the Birthplace itself, proving the 
cottages to have belonged to Shakespeare’s 
own granddaughter. 

“T had a question asked in the House 
of Commons about the vandalism here, 
but the answer was that nothing could be 
done without a special act of parliament. 
Then why not pass a special act of 
parliament ? Oh! there is no time. All 
sorts of people have interested themselves 
in this matter. ‘The King himself has 
been véry good. You would be surprised 
to hear how much interest he has taken 
in my efforts. He would Ike the old 
cottages saved, I know. ‘Their rescue 
would please him. I daresay you noticed 
the old Tudor house nearly opposite the 
Shakespeare Hotel. Here is a picture of 
it before it was restored. Wasn’t it dull 
and ugly, with all that stucco? I paid 
#200 to have it uncovered, Look whata 
transformation scene now, with all the old 
beams displayed. Nearly every house in 
the town has some treasure of old oak or 
beautiful carving, buried in plaster or 
stucco, only waiting to be revealed; but 
the needful patriotism and enterprise, 
above all the needful money, cannot be 
found to undertake the task. I have 
done my best, but I have only been 
rewarded with abuse. 

“T suppose I ought to be inured to 
abuse by this time. When I first began 
to write, I confess it came to me with 
a shock of surprise. Even if my work 
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was bad, I was doing my best; | 
was young and struggling, and I had 
others to support beside myself. | 
had set out with the illusion that nearly 
every one was kind, and that the others 
did not matter.” Vivian. “Does any 
criticism matter? What review ever 
made or marreda book?” Miss Core tu, 
“1 know now that that is true. Perhaps 
I was foolish to expect to find the world 
a garden of roses. But it was not so 
much the criticism I minded as the un- 
kindness, A little child cries if you slap 
its hand—not because you hurt it, but 
because you are unkind. Now I have 
outgrown that feeling to a great extent.” 
Vivian. ‘The assurance of success is a 
comfortable balm. Now you ‘may smile at 
troubles gone who set the victor-garland 
on.” Miss Coretii. “I am_ always 
sorry if any one desires to do me ill. I 
can’t help it: I suppose it is a question 
of temperament. What I mind most 
is the backbiter, the scribe who stabs 
in the dark, Fair open criticism is 
quite another thing. If some one came 
to me and said, ‘ Miss Corelli, I have 
been commissioned to write an article 
attacking you; I am to be paid two 
guineas, and I want the money,’ I should 
say ‘ Very well, that is straightforward ; I 
would rather give you the two guineas, 
but as that cannot be, say what you like.’ 
It is all very well for a man to be 
indifferent about abuse. I know you are. 
I remember, in your JVhirlwind, you 
reprinted all the abuse from other papers ; 
you seemed to revel in it. But a woman 
owes a duty to her sex. A man thinks 
literature is outside woman’s sphere. What 
is woman’s sphere? To get married, I 
suppose! But we are forgetting that 
there are not enough men in the world 
to go round. If every woman is bound 
to get married, we shall have to borrow 
from the East and establish harems.” 

I noticed a complete absence of bitter- 
ness about these remarks, which were 
often punctuated with smiles. Comment- 
ing upon this, I compared her cynicism 
to that of Mr. Labouchere, who always 
seems determined to hide the kindness of 
his heart behind an affectation of mis- 
anthropy. “Yes, isn’t he kind?” she 
exclaimed, ‘I enjoy nothing so much as 
listening to him when he stands with his 
back to the fire and says the most cruel- 
sounding things with a gentle drawl. I 
say to him, ‘ You know perfectly well you 
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don’t mean a single word you say’; and 
then he smiles. But I have never 
pretended to be cynical. I always like 
to look on the best side of life. I don’t 
even read the unpleasant things in the 
newspapers, the murders and _ horrors 
which occupy so large a portion of their 
space. Why do they print them, I 
wonder? I like to make the most of 
everything and everybody.” VIVIAN. 
“Yet I have read some sharp denuncia- 
tions from your pen!” Muss CoRELLI. 
“When I point out abuses, it is in the 
hope that they may be remedied. But 
I think that punishments should be as 
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as to possible innocence, perhaps.” Muss 
CorE.Lu. “No; doubts as to the moral 
rights of his office. What is man, that he 
should be the arbiter of life and death? 
The function of society is not to slay but to 
reform. Remember that no one can be 
wholly bad, otherwise the Creator would 
not be all-wise and full of loving-kindness.” 
Vivian. “But some men have been 
wholly bad: Oliver Cromwell, for instance.” 
Miss Core... “ Surely he may have had 
some good instinct. The worst men 
often become so by their early training 
and surroundings. Again, I believe that 
life here on earth is only a portion of 

















Miss Corelli’s house at Stratford-on-Avon. 


lenient as possible. For instance, I have 
never been able to reconcile myself to the 
death sentence. What an awful responsi- 
bility it must be for a judge to have to 
take away a human life! What a haunt- 
ing horror it must leave behind!” 
Vivian. “ But there are some scoundrels 
whom it must be almost a pleasure to 
condemn to death.” Miss CoRELttl. 
“Ah! you have never had to do it, so you 
cannot tell. I remember an old judge 
saying to me that, after sentencing a man 
to death, he felt utterly unnerved, he 
could not eat or sleep, his conscience 
tortured him as though it was he who had 
committed the crime.” Vivian, “‘ Doubts 


infinity. You may send a criminal to the 
gallows, but he goes on living elsewhere. 
How do you know that his power for evil 
is curtailed? It may be intensified. We 
are only groping in the darkness.” 

Next day I was introduced to Puck 
and Ariel, Miss Corelli's black Shetland 
ponies, scarcely bigger than Newfound- 
land dogs; I plucked her lavender and 
sweet peas ; I explored the old town and 
all the sanctuaries of Shakespeare, which 
are the chief of all her hobbies. In the 
evening I sat once more among her palms 
and birds, exchanging sentiments about 
old times and new. I cited my favourite 
text of Scripture “The old is_ better,” 
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Miss Core. “ That certainly applies 
to literature. Is it not strange that 
we have no more poets?” VIVIAN, 
“Scarcely strange, seeing that the spirit 
of poetry has passed away from our 
lives.” Miss Core.ui, “ But memories, 
traditions might still inspire the poetic 
expression, Yet no poets remain in any 
land. In France there has been none 
since Musset, unless perhaps Verlaine, 
and he is dead. In Germany the last 
poet was Heine. Italy! Surely there 
should be one in Italy.” Vivian. 
“Garibaldi killed poetry in Italy. But 
I confess I like the verses of Carducci, 
though his sentiments are odious, except 
when he sums up the Spirit of the Age: 


Nel buon Dio egli piu non crede, 
E nel Re, ninna, nanna, ancora men.” 


Miss Core... “ Yes, there is always some- 
thing fascinating about Carducci, even 
though he did write an ode to the Devil. 
But you would hardly put him in the front 
rank or call him great. And poor England 
is worst off of all. ... Now tell me about 
Mr. Chamberlain. I confess I should 
like to know.” 

I told her, and she returned, after 
a pause: “All that is politics, which I 
study very little. But I have long been 
curious about his personality and the 
secret of his success. I went to his 
meeting at Bingley Hall, to find out for 
myself. The audience afforded one of 
the most impressive sights I ever beheld. 
I suppose there were twelve thousand 
people present. I could feel the throbs 
of their enthusiasm as they waited for 
him to appear. They beat their hands 
and roared in unison, ‘Good old Joe! 
Good old Joe!’ I understood the homo- 
geneous spirit of a crowd, I beheld the 
pageant of life. They were ready for 
anything. A spark would have exploded 
them. They could all have been made 
to cry or laugh, they could have been 
lashed to fury, or filled with benevolence, 
or plunged into an ecstasy of religious 
awe like one man in the hypnotic state, 
Surely never was there such ready-made 
material for the inspiration of a great 
orator. Iam bound to say that he was a 
disillusion. When I heard the famous Joe 
hammering out platitudes, without a trace 
of conviction, chilling an unexampled 
enthusiasm, I could have wept over the 
lost opportunity. I longed to brush him 
aside and electrify this nervous multitude 


myself. The field was white to the 
harvest, but the labourer was not there.” 

I asked about her own public speaking, 
She attributed her success to the inspira- 
tion of the hour. She was wont to make 
elaborate notes and hold them in a roll, 
but never found need to use them. At 
the Whitefriars Club, after her reply to 
the toast of “Sovran Woman,” Mr, 
Churchill had said -to her, “ You have 
cut away the ground under my feet.” At 
Edinburgh she had received a_ great 
ovation. ‘See what they offered me as 
a memento,” she said, fetching a great 
silvern bowl inscribed with references to 
her brilliant address. ‘A punch-bowl!” 
I exclaimed. Muss Core ut. “No, for 
roses only.” 

Whatever the topic under discussion, 
I always found her straying back to that 
of literature. I alluded to the huge 
power that comes to those who attain a 
pinnacle of popularity. Miss Core. 
(deprecatingly). “Oh! no, I have only 
just begun. The greater the success, 
the greater the difficulties. There are so 
many things I want to write. But the 
publishers are inexorable. Others will tell 
you the same tale. So soon as any one 
has made a success in one line, he is 
bound hand and foot, exhorted not to 
move aside one hair’s breadth. Mr, 
Bentley used to say to me, ‘Do not 
think only of London, It is a very 
wicked place. ‘Think of the thousands 
of wholesome folk who live in the pro- 
vinces.. ‘Yes’ (was my reply), ‘I know 
the kind of thing you want : “Belinda rose 
early, as was her wont. ‘Though this 
was the day on which the young squire 
was to visit her, she did not neglect her 
prayers or her chapter; she wrote her 
diary in her clear round hand; _ before 
the breakfast-gong sounded she had gone 
through all her notes for the Sunday- 
school.”’ ‘My dear’ (he would retort), 
‘you are incorrigible.’ Mr. Methuen 
contents himself with exhorting me to 
write ‘a simple love-story.’ I smile at 
him and say, ‘ Yes, that is all very well, 
but people make love quite differently 
now to what they did when you were 
a young man.’ However, I hope I have 
given him what he wants in my new book, 
*God’s Good Man.’ It contains one or 
two little hints to society, which may be 
useful. By the way, the preliminary press- 
notices have amused me. One paper said, 
‘Miss Corelli is an expert in the art of 
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preliminary advertisement for her books.’ 
Now this suggestion merely rests on the 
fact that I have been contributing some 
articles to the Bystander. But those 
articles were commissioned byan American 
syndicate, which made all the arrange- 
ments for simultaneous publication in the 
Bystander. ‘There was some confusion 
about dates, and the editor of the 
Bystander was put out because he had 
announced articles which he had to 
hold over. It happened that I wanted 
to answer Archdeacon Sinclair’s remark 
about the paganism of London; so I 
wrote an extra article to begin the series 
in the Bystander. ‘That is the whole 
explanation. There was no idea of 
advertising my book.” Vivian. “ But 
even if there had been, it would not have 
been a crime.” Miss Corerus. “ But 
I have nothing to do with advertising. 
That is the business of the publisher.” 
She spoke of literary gatherings: “I 
remember the first I attended. I was 
all agog to behold the celebrated ladies 
who had won their spurs in the tourna- 
ment of letters. What was my dismay 
to find them dressed in formless calico 
or chintz, with their hair like whisps 
of hay, untidy, unkempt, tousled, dirty ! 
Why should dirt so often be considered 
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a mark of genius? .. . No, I scarcely 
attend any public dinners except that of 
the Literary Fund. I am so sorry for 
the poor strugglers, who do good work, 
who engage in laborious, scholarly re- 
search, but have not a public large enough 
to assure them a competence. I wish 
more could be done for them. ‘There 
are so many hard cases and so few 
sources of relief. I know one poor 
fellow, who possesses high attainments. 
But he is in desperate straits. Efforts 
were recently made to get him one of 
the literary pensions of the Crown—all 
in vain. Then I recommended him to 
the Literary Fund, and he eventually 
received £15. But that was not enough. 
I wished that, instead of subscribing to 
the fund, I had given my money straight 
to him,” 

When I bade Miss Corelli farewell, 
she said roguishly, “I hope you don’t 
altogether hate me.” I replied that no 
one could do that. Indeed, even her 
sternest critics must do justice to the 
artlessness of her art, to the self-confidence 
which wears no trace of vanity, to the 
courage of her convictions, to the good 
fighter and good friend, to the kind 
heart which has not been embittered by 
success, 





LONDON TOWN. 
BY AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
W HAT do you know of London Town, 


Shepherd boy, shepherd boy, bare and brown? 
Said the shepherd boy, with his long crook crutch : 
‘**So little I know, and I dream so much, 
That across the hills, and the valley down, 
I can hear the murmur of London Town.” 


Little red wall on the pasture ground, 

Could you wind it round, could you wind it round ? 
Said the little red wall, with its gates set fast: 

“It hides so deep, and it lies so vast, 

That only the arm of God bent down 

Could compass the whole of London ‘Town.” 


Little white sheep on the windy moor, 
Can you show the way to that city’s door? 


“Tt lies so far,” said the little white sheep, 
“That we only travelled there once, in our sleep; 
And if any should wish to know the way— 


Dear, ’twas only a dream, that we dreamt one day.” 

















BENDIGO. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


HE evening makes amends,” 
Scott-Hillier said, as he walked 
towards that part of the town 

of Pereira in which night brings out the 
lamps. As a town, it was pestilential, 
too hot and cosmopolitan, a forgotten 
city of the Portuguese on the East Coast 
of Africa; but as a scene, a picturesque 
property, it was always of worth, with 
its blank white walls and flat roofs, over- 
hung by feathery palms. And though 
throughout the day a remorseless sun 
pelts it unceasingly, “the evening makes 
amends” with brisk cool hours in which 
life is again worth living. 

Scott-Hillier, a man of sympathetic 
silences, was bound dinnerwards, pur- 
posing to feed on the fat of the land 
at the restaurant of Lazarus. He went 
slowly, enjoying the evening cool, by 
a way which skirted the throng of 
dark silent houses above the bay, the 
Asiatic quarter of the town, and would 
presently bring him to the one show- 
street of Pereira, in which the bars and 
restaurants flared and throbbed. He 
inhaled the kind breeze from the sea 
gratefully, and slackened his pace to 
prolong the process, as an epicure lingers 
over the wine that most tickles his palate. 
At his left the road joined the beach, 
and he could see in the darkness yellow 
points of light that swayed and swung, 
the riding-lights of ships at anchor. To 
his right the windowless walls of tall 
houses loomed high, here and_ there 
lighted by a lamp on a bracket hanging 
out above the way, and at short intervals 
alleys ran between the houses, dark as 
death and ominous. 

As Scott-Hillier, in his leisurely stroll, 
came by one of the circles of light shed 
by an overhead lamp, a man came out of 
an alley just beyond and advanced towards 
him, walking very slowly. He was barely 
to be seen at first, save as a white moving 
figure ; but Scott-Hillier paused at once, 
and stood, his hands clasped behind him, 
and waited till the man should enter the 
patch of light and define himself. Caution 
of this kind is merely ordinary on the 


Coast. The new-comer, however, dis- 
played nothing menacing in his appear- 
ance. When the lamp at last illuminated 
him, Scott-Hillier saw a thin and beardless 
white man, who walked with evident 
effort, and paused once to lean against 
the wall, facing out to sea and breathing 
quickly, like a man hot from some ex. 
travagant exertion. He seemed as limp 
as a cotton-cloth, as flimsy as paper, as 
little to be feared as a child; and Scott- 
Hillier drew his ready hands to his sides 
again and walked up to him. 

The man was leaning against the wall 
again, and as Scott-Hillier paused he 
seemed to try to shrink closer to it. 

“You seem pretty bad,” said Scott- 
Hillier, sympathetically. 

“‘ Had fever,” answered the other, staring 
at him. He was little more than a boy, 
after all. ‘Don’t you know me?” he 
added, dully. 

Scott-Hillier scrutinised the pale face, 
with its eyes too large and its cheek- 
bones too sharp. ‘Don’t seem to re- 
member you,” he answered slowly, “ unless 
you’re——” 

“Who ?” asked the younger man. 

Scott-Hillier laughed apologetically. “I 
forget the name,” he explained. “ But 
there was a chap—a young chap, like you 

came here from some southern part. 
A sailor, I think. Anyhow, he was--that 
is, he was out of luck, and the Portuguese 
collared him.” 

“Gaoled him as a vagrant,” said the 
other calmly. “Kept him six months 
in a cell with a nigger and a Chinaman, 
starved him, filled him up with fever, and 
kicked him out again to live or die as 
best he could. His name is Price. That’s 
me.” 

“That’s the name—Price,” agreed Scott- 
Hillier. ‘Six months in that tomb of a 
calaboose, eh? Whata rotten shame! If 
only we had a British Consul here——” 

“We haven’t, though,” interrupted Price. 
“So it’s no use talking about that sort of 
thing.” 

His weakness was very apparent in the 
lassitude of his body as he leaned against 
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the rough wall, and the pallor of his face 
was deathly. 

** Are you fixed up anywhere?” asked 
Scott-Hillier. ‘‘ Place to sleep and grub 
and all that, you know?” 

He was himself a man who never faced 
affairs unfed, whom the multitude of his 
experiences had deprived of all gusto, 
save for his bodily comforts. The question 
seemed to him a courteous one to ask. 

Price nodded. “I’m cadging on a 
half-caste Turk,” he said, and the placidity 
of his voice seemed to invite contempt 
for his words. “Old Bendigo,—do you 
know him? He caters for the gaol, and 
saw me there, and used sometimes to bring 
me something extra to eat. Yes, and 
call me ‘sir’ when he gave it me, by 
Jove. He’s a gentleman, is old Bendigo, 
all but his skin. And when I came out, 
with my knees wobbling under me with 
fever, he gave me a shake-down. ‘Till 
you get better,’ he said, ‘you must honour 
my poor house.’ That’s how I’m fixed 
up now.” 

“H’m! It’s a rum experience,” re- 
marked Scott-Hillier. ‘Look better in 
perspective, perhaps, when you're better 
off. But, I say, 1’m off to dinner, you 
know. Up at old Lazarus’s place. Would 
you care to—I should be glad, you know, 
if you’d come up and dine with me. We 
could talk better there.” 

Price hesitated, and _ Scott-Hillier 
added, “ We may meet some of the other 
fellows—English chaps, you know—and 
if there’s anything doing, any job that 
would suit you, they’ll be bound to know 
of it. And that’ll be better than sticking 
with Bendigo.” 

Price roused himself. “I'd give ten 
years of my life, if I’ve got them to give,” 
he said earnestly, “‘for a job. It seems 
an age since I hauled on a rope, and that 
was the last work I did. Do you think 
there’s a chance of anything?” he con- 
cluded at last, with a tone of urgent hope 
in his voice. 

“We can see,” replied Scott-Hillier, 
with some mild impatience. “No, I 
don’t know of anything myself, but I’m 
rather out of the run of these things.” 
He tried to speak easily and assuredly, 
for the sake of the desperate man who 
listened so eagerly. ‘‘ But there’s always 
something, and dinner is dinner. Take 
my arm, and let me help you along.” 

Price accepted the prop, and the two 
moved on, somewhat slowly, on account 
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of the young man’s weakness, yet faster 
than he would otherwise have gone, for 
Scott-Hillier held him up to some 
purpose. 

“You must have had the dickens of a 
time,” he said, as Price panted with the 
strain. 

Price shuddered. ‘I couldn’t even 
give you an idea of it,” he said, painfully, 
“There were three of us in that cell, 
day and night—a Matabele cattle-thief, a 
Chinese murderer, and me. ‘The Chinee 
had some kind of horrid disease that 
covered him with sores, and he used to 
lie and scratch himself and moan for 
hours, day and night. And there was 
only one dish for the three of us to eat 
out of, and a bucket of water to drink 
from. I wonder we didn’t all three die. 
It was a relief when the Chinaman did.” 

They were at the door of the restaurant 
now, whence a slice of vivid light lay 
sharply across the street, and with it 
issued a cheerful noise of people talking 
and the clink of table equipment. Price 
followed his host in, and entered a 
large gaudy room, panelled with tall 
mirrors and floored with cool stone, in 
which a large number of people sat dining 
at little tables. The unshaded lamps 
glared over all, and there was the gleam 
of silver and glass, the atmosphere of 
civilised evening life, which he had not 
known for many harsh years. He had 
yearned for it, often and often, from 
dark decks, from frowsy sailors’ boarding- 
houses, from foetid slums of cities; and 
he saw it now with a sudden smart in the 
eyes and catch of the breath. 

‘“This way,” said the suave, comfort- 
able voice of Scott-Hillier ; and he turned 
and followed to where an Indian waiter 
stood bowing by a brightly-set table for 
two. 

“ Been here before ?” Scott-Hillier was 
asking. He shook his head. ‘“ Not bad, 
is it? For Pereira, at any rate, it’s pretty 
decent. And they have ice. Will you 
take sherry ?” 

The dishes came and went—such dishes 
as he had forgotten to dream of—and he 
commenced to make a hearty meal. 

“I’ve been eating bananas and mutton 
crawling with treacle,” he remarked 
apologetically to Scott-Hillier. 

“In the calaboose ?” 

“Jove, no, At Bendigo’s, I mean. 
The old chap gives me his best, but he’s 
only a Turk, you know.” 























“ Half-caste, I think,” mused Scott- 
Hillier. “ Let me see,” he continued 
thoughtfully: “who was talking about 
Bendigo the other day? H’m, I’ve for- 
otten. Some business matter, I suppose.” 

“ With Bendigo ?” asked Price. 

“Perhaps in spite of Bendigo,” replied 
Scott-Hillier. ‘“ Yes, I remember now. 
It was Adams. H’m! Yes!” 

He looked up from his plate and 
regarded the younger man gravely and 
critically. “How old are you?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Twenty-four,” was the reply. “ Why?” 

“You seemed particularly grateful to 
this Bendigo,” said Scott-Hillier slowly. 
“T suppose you’re doing some work for 
him. Something in return for your board 
and lodging, eh ?” 

Price flushed, and fumbled with the 
glass of champagne that bubbled beside 
his plate. 

“As a matter of fact,” he answered, 
“T’m doing nothing of the kind, abso- 
lutely nothing. It’s—well, there’s no use 
beating about the bush—it’s simply 
charity and goodness of heart. [’m a 
pauper and too weak as yet to work, and 
he’s keeping me for nothing. And not 
rubbing it in, mind you! Sometimes it’s 
harder to take a favour than refuse it. 
You must have felt that yourself. But 
old Bendigo never shoves himself forward. 
He behaves like a half-caste, as he is, 
and treats me as a white man.” 

“How do you mean?” queried Scott- 
Hillier, looking interested. 

“Have you ever been into that shop of 
his on the Plaza?” replied Price, eagerly. 
“You know, then, the way he’s got when 
a white man, say an officer, comes in to 
buy something. He rubs his hands, and 
bows and scrapes and smiles and shrugs, 
as though the chap were bringing him a 
fortune. If you spend a hundred reis 
only, on a bootlace, perhaps, he acts like 
a worm in the presence of a king. Well, 
there’s me—costing him money, and he 
puts a big value on that, eating his grub, 
sleeping in his bed, bringing him nothing 
at all in return, and when I come in that’s 
how he treats me. I tell you,” he con- 
tinued, speaking strongly and with bright 
eyes, “I tell you, he makes me feel 
ashamed. He bows to me, calls me sir, 
and talks about the honour I do him, 
and all that, till I hate myself. I only 


9 I could do something in return, 
ut—_.” 
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Scott-Hillier shook his head with a 
frown, and crumbled his bread between 
his fingers. He wore the face of a man 
who doubts and deprecates, who cannot 
admit premises. “I don’t like half- 
castes,” he said at last, and shrugged 
his shoulders, as though to shake off the 
subject. 

Price stared at him with a kind of 
dismay. 

“No,” repeated Scott-Hillier deliber- 
ately, “I don’t believe in half-castes.” He 
met Price’s eyes, and his own wandered 
at once. He appeared to be speaking as 
the result of some determination, and to 
mislike the task. ‘I probably know them 
better than you do,” he went on, fumbling 
among the heap of crumbs he had made 
on the tablecloth. “I’ve had dealings 
with them.” He gave a sort of half-laugh. 
“T always got the worst of it, so you may 
think I’m prejudiced.” 

“But old Bendigo,” protested Price. 
“He’s been most awfully decent to me.” 

“Bendigo’s like the rest,” retorted 
Scott-Hillier impatiently, “There are 
good and bad in all classes, but the best 
of the half-castes is deuced bad. And as 
to generosity—well, it strikes me Bendigo 
means you to pay pretty exorbitantly, one 
of these days, for the mutton and the 
treacle.” 

“T’m willing,” answered Price simply. 

“You are, eh? But aren’t you for- 
getting a little that you are not a half- 
caste too?”  Scott-Hilliet spoke with a 
touch of temper. ‘‘ Do you think a white 
man can get any good out of playing 
decoy-duck for Bendigo in this town? 
Look here, Price, I’m telling you for your 
good. Something can always be fixed 
up for you, and when it is, you take my 
advice and treat your worthy friend to 
the cut direct. You can visit him later 
on and pay hard cash for his entertain- 
ment, if the debt worries you.” 

“Tt would be a lot easier,” said Price, 
in a low voice, “to borrow money from 
him to pay you for my share of this 
dinner.” His voice shook somewhat, but 
he held on bravely. “And—and I'd 
much sooner do it too,” he concluded. 

Hillier glared at him, but dropped back 
with a smile and a shrug. “It’s hardly 
so serious as all that, I hope,” he said. 
“But we'll talk again. Here are two 
fellows coming you ought to know.” 

Price looked up, and saw a pair of 
tall lean men threading their way down 
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the room towards the table at which 
he sat. 

The new-comers greeted Scott-Hillier 
carelessly, glancing curiously at his com- 
panion. Both men were unusually tall, 
and both had that lithe freedom of 
movement, that alacrity of pose and 
action, which bespeak muscles always 
strung to emergencies. ‘They were sun- 
burnt and clean shaven ; each showed a 
profile as keen and decisive as the head 
of a hawk. The foremost of the two, 
after a nod to Scott-Hillier, fixed his hard 
grey eyes for an instant on Price with so 
pointed a scrutiny, that the young fellow’s 
face darkened with resentment. 

Scott-Hillier had lit a cigarette, and 
pointed to Price with it. ‘‘ My friend’s 


name is Price,’ he explained. ‘He is 
living in the house of Bendigo—is, in 
short, free of that house.” 


Price looked up at him quickly. The 
words sounded like a sneer, but it was 
evident they had a peculiar interest for 
the two men who had just arrived, by the 
way in which both turned at once to survey 
him with a fresh curiosity. 

“ And these,” went on Scott-Hillier, 
waving his cigarette towards the pair, 
“are my good friends and _ occasional 
partners, Adams ”—a nod from the grey- 
eyed man—‘“ and Singer ”—a smile from 
the other. 

The pair drew up chairs, sat down, and 
accepted cigarettes from Scott-Hillier. 

“You have Been ill?” inquired Adams 
of Price. 

Price nodded. ‘‘ Fever,” he answered. 

Adams was watching him with some- 
thing like amusement in the deep lines 
of his face. ‘“‘ Just down from up-country, 
I suppose?” he said amicably. ‘It’s 
pretty bad till you get used to it.” 

Price shifted in his chair, and turned 
his eyes from the face of his interlocutor. 


“TJ didn’t get it up-country,” he 
answered slowly. ‘‘I got it here, in 
gaol.” 


“Oh, they’ve had you in there, eh?” 
replied Adams. ‘‘ Singer here was telling 
me it was pretty bad.” 

Price looked up at Singer, who corrobo- 
rated the other’s statement with a slow 
smile and a nod of agreement. He spoke 
little, this tall man, answering questions 
and remarks alike only with a smile. 

“They didn’t make you comfortable, 
eh?” pursued Adams. He seemed to 
make nothing of the fact of imprisonment ; 
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and his tone rather stimulated Price, who 
had wrenched out his confession with a 
kind of desperate bravado, as one throws 
out a hopeless challenge. 

“Comfortable!” he repeated —“ com- 
fortable! I tell you, I’d cut my throat 
here with this table-knife sooner than go 
back there.” 

“My aunt!” ejaculated Adams, 
glancing very swiftly at the listening 
Scott-Hillier. ‘‘ Was it as bad as that?” 

His tone carried a seeming kindly 
sympathy which warmed the younger 
man, 

“It was awful,” he answered, finding 
no word to pack his whole meaning into, 
“T tell you, I’d rather die,—and all 
because I was hard up. I hadn’t done 
anything. I hadn’t hurt anybody. I was 
just on the brink of starvation, and they 
ran me in for it.” 

He threw out his thin hands in a 
gesture of passionate protest, his fever- 
haunted eyes burning on the face of his 
hstener. 

Scott-Hillier put in a suave word. 
“Couldn't you put Price on to some- 
thing, Adams?” he asked, leaning back 
at his ease. ‘ Naturally, he’s pretty hard 
up. In fact, as I said, he’s living with 
that old yellow thief, Bendigo. And the 
worst of it is, the old beggar seems to be 
getting round him.” 

“H’m!” Adams snorted, looking out 
of the corners of his eyes at Price, who 
had coloured when the Turk was men- 
tioned. ‘“ He’s not the first man old 
Bendigo has been hospitable to. Dan- 


gerous quarters, those, Price—deuced 
dangerous, You'll be back in that gaol 


before you know where you are at this 
rate.” 

“What do you 
Price. 

Adams chose a cigarette from Scott- 
Hillier’s case and lit it slowly. He lay 
back and breathed forth a full volume of 
smoke, watching the young man’s face 
through the writhing white clouds. 

“Bendigo uses an occasional white 
man in his business,” Adams explained. 
“That business is never straight. No 
business ever is in Pereira. But the 
white man always gets caught. ‘There 
must be a scapegoat. You—pardon me— 
seem to be a very cheap one.” 

Price stared at him; but here the 
silent Singer spoke without his wonted 
smile. 


mean ?” demanded 
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“Fact,” he remarked, curtly. ‘ Ben- 
digo’s guests are his victims—always. 
F’r instance, young Jack Brown.” He 
seemed to conclude here; but in the 
pause which followed his words he 
resumed. ‘Brown was a boy. Came 
here, and broke his leg in the street. 
Bendigo collared him and pulled him 
through. Nursed him like a_ baby- 
brother. Zhen, when he was bulging 
with gratitude, set him on to knife the 
Customs agent. He was gaoled, and— 
died there. Fact. Is that whisky?” 

Scott-Hillier passed him the bottle, 
and he smiled thoughtfully as he helped 
himself. 

“And that’s only one case,” added 
Adams. ‘‘ Young Smith—oh, Brown, was 
it?—was a boy and a fool. There have 
been better men, and all were sacrificed.” 

Price gasped. ‘ I—I don’t believe it.” 
he stammered desperately, with a sinking 
heart. 

Adams raised his eyebrows. “ Please 
yourself,” he answered calmly. ‘One 
thought of helping you, that’s all.” He 
turned away with a somewhat exaggerated 
indifference. 

But Scott-Hillier shook his head mourn- 
fully at Price. ‘‘ You don’t make it easy 
to help you, you know,” he said. 

“Tm sorry,” answered Price; “ but— 
do you mean to say that Bendigo 

Adams turned on him sharply. “I'l 
bet you ten pounds to a shilling,” he inter- 
rupted, ‘that you’ll be back in gaol in a 
month.” 

And Singer, in the act of lifting his 
replenished glass, nodded acquiescence. 
“Same bet,” he murmured. 

Price blanched and trembled, looking 
round at the three faces watching him with 
serious interest. Scott-Hillier shrugged 
his shoulders and transferred his attention 
to the ash of his cigarette, but Adams 
and Singer had their hard eyes on him 
remorselessly, 

“Leave him,” said Adams, finally. 
“Throw him over, my boy. Don't 
quarrel with him—that’s never worth 
while. But cut him in a friendly way 
to-morrow. Gad! it makes me sick to 
think of the fairly decent useful fellows— 
all white men—that greasy yellow beast 
has used and betrayed. I'll shoot him 
one of these days. But you leave him.” 

“But I’ve nowhere to go,” mourned 
Price. He felt very helpless, and the 
mere thought of returning to the squalid 
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horror cf the gaol he had come from 
made him limp and powerless in the 
capable hands of these strong, confident 
men. 

“'That’s soon arranged,” Adams assured 
him. ‘Hillier, haven’t you got a spare 
mattress in your quarters ?” 

Scott-Hillier sighed, and scowled at 
Adams. “Oh yes, 1 suppose so,” he 
answered ungraciously. 

“And I’ve no doubt I can put you up 
to something to do,” Adams continued, 
off-handedly. ‘ But, by the way, what 
did you calculate on doing up here? 
What are you, anyhow ?” 

Price shook his head. “So far as I’m 
anything,” he answered despondentily, 
“Tm a sailor.” 

“ First-class,” remarked Adams heartily. 
“Sailors are generally pretty useful men.” 

“TJ left my ship in Durban,” went on 
the young man, “and came up here on 
a coaster. I heard there was a good 
deal going on—expeditions and all that, 
you know; and native wars, and such 
things. I’ve always been keen on—on 
that sort of thing,” he added vaguely, 
“and I thought I’d take my chance.” 
He shook his head dolefully. ‘I was 
a fool,” he concluded—*“ always.” 

Adams was smiling surreptitiously at 
Singer. ‘I wouldn’t say quite that,” he 
replied, in a thoughtful tone. ‘There zs 
a good deal of that kind of thing going 
on. In fact, we’re all three, Hillier here, 
Singer, and myself, in that line of 
business. But—well, I’m not sure you’d 
care much about it if you tried it.” 

“Just give me a chance,” begged Price 
earnestly, trembling with eagerness. “I'll 
do anything you like.” 

“H’m! It’s mostly a kind of—well, 
call it piracy, you know. Not the kind 
of thing to boast about, and all that. 
Men get killed in it pretty often. Has 
that occurred to you?” 

“I don’t care twopence,” cried Price. 
**Give me a chance, and you'll see.” 

“Ivory,” remarked Singer absently. 
“Tell him about that.” 

“Jove!” exclaimed Adams, ‘‘I never 
thought of it. He’s just the man.” 

Price was too avid for news on any 
point of the topic to mark the wink which 
passed between the two men. He did 
not even notice Scott-Hillier’s murmured 
exclamation of disgust, nor the quick 
frown with which the languid Singer 
silenced it. 
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“No, no!” Adams shook his head. 
“Tm afraid,” he said, “that job would be 
a bit beyond you. You're not up to it.” 

** But give me a chance,” pleaded Price. 
“Tet me try. I'll work till I drop if 
you'll only let me try.” 

Adams looked into his eager face with 
a half-smile. ‘SIt isn’t a question of 
working like that,” he said, in a lower 
tone than he had used previously. ‘ We 
have to deal with a thief—a thief who has 
stolen ivory from us. Forty thousand 
pounds’ worth of it, and all stolen. What 
would you do with a thief like that ?” 

“Do with him!” Price brought his 
clenched fist down with a bang which 
made the spoons and forks jump. “Td 
cut it out of him. Forty thousand pounds ! 
Good Lord, and a quarter of it 
would E: 

“Tf you were in with us,” said Adams, 
tersely, “a quarter of it would be your 
share.” 

Price sat back, white and quaking, 
overdone by the emotions which had 
mastered him. 

“Yes,” went on Adams, following up 
his advantage quickly. ‘“'fen thousand 
pounds would suit you nicely, eh? ‘Take 
you home again and keep you there. 
How would England taste after this 
sweltering hole? No more dirt, no more 
slaving, no more niggers and bugs and 
sun, and—no more gaol. Sounds nice, 
eh? It’s the price of a bit of fighting— 
ugly fighting. Do you feel like it.?” 

Price, pale as the table-cloth before 
him, heard him dumbly. But the ques- 
tion roused him to a kind of deliberate 
purpose. “I tell you,” he said hoarsely, 
“that if it was my own brother ’d make 
him give up that ivory. Or kill him.” 

Adams nodded. ‘“That’s what we 
want,” he said. “ But there’s no question 
of making him give it up. He’s bought 
the stuff from our niggers, and it is being 
brought in here. He’s got money enough 
to protect it. Yow know what kind of 
justice one gets in Pereira—just enough 
to suit the richer man. If he claims it, 
we go to gaol. Nobody in ‘his team of 
carriers knows him by sight, and we can 
just send Singer here out to receive the 
stuff and bring it in without any trouble 
—unless he claims it, which of course he 
will.” 

“He won't,” retorted Price grimly. 
“He'll be dead. Who is the thief?” 
Adams seemed not to hear the ques- 
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tion. “And then,” he said, “‘it’ll be that 
stinking calaboose for all of us, instead 
of England and English life and English 
girls and all.” 

“Who is the thief?” demanded Price, 

“Do you take the job on?” asked 
Adams. 

“T do,” was the answer, “and you can 
trust me to carry it through.” 

“‘Shake, then!” And all 
them solemnly shook hands 
young man. 

Singer smiled at him affectionately as 
he pressed his warm fingers ; but Scott- 
Hillier barely touched his hand, and 
dropped it. Something like shame in- 
formed his face, and he would not meet 
Price’s eyes. The latter stared at hima 
moment, wondering. 

“Then we’re partners,” said Adams ; 
“and, remember! we trust you. Honour 
among—er—pirates. The other chap’s 
the thief.” 

‘** Who is he?” asked Price again. 

Adams smiled. “I should have thought 
you would have guessed by this time,” 
he said ; and added hastily, as he saw the 
dawn of horrified comprehension in Price’s 
eyes, “It’s Bendigo, of course. Now, 
what about it ?” 

Price tried to rise, but his weakness 
mastered him, and he fell back in his 
chair, gaping at them. ‘ Bendigo!” he 
repeated stupidly. 

“Knife for him or gaol for.you,” said 
Singer shortly. 

“You don’t mean to say you want to 
go back on us, after all we’ve said!” 
expostulated Adams, ‘‘and throw up your 
share-—and your first and last chance 
of getting back to England decently, 
too,” he added. 

Still Price gave no answer. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake get it settled 
one way or the other,” cried Scott-Hillier 


‘ 


three of 
with the 


nervously. ‘This is growing on my 
nerves. Say, Price, are you going to kill 


this man, or are you 
cast you back into gaol? 
question : which is it to be?” 
It was some minutes yet before Price 
gave his answer, but at last he lifted his 
head and spoke slowly. ‘I know what 
I ought to do,” he said; ‘‘ but I can’t do 
it. If it’s a choice between gaol and 
England, I choose England. Bendigo 
will be killed—you can be sure of that. 
And so will some of you if you talk to 
me much more just now,” 


going to let him 
That’s the 
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Adams clapped him cheerily on the 
back. ‘Youre all right,” he said. 
“You're nervous—and no wonder, after 
that,.gaol. Go home with Hillier now. 
The rest can be settled later.” 

“Good night,” said Singer, who was 
smiling no longer, but looked at the 
young fellow with something akin to 
compassion. 

“Good night,” echoed Adams ; and off 
they went together. 

Scott-Hillier paid for the dinner and 
took a glass of neat spirit. ‘* Ready?” 
he asked nervously. ; 

“Ready for anything,” answered Price. 
*“T wonder if you really are such a rotten 
brute as I think you, Scott-Hillier ?” 

* * * * * 

Late on a hot, still morning Scott- 
Hillier sat on the edge of his bed in his 
own cosy quarters, smoking a mellow pipe 
and loathing himself. On a couch, ten 
feet away from him, Price slept still, the 
blanket cast aside for coolness, a ray of 
morning sun lying vividly across his thin 
body. It was now two days since the 
compact had been sealed in Lazarus’s 
restaurant ; and though no date had been 
fixed, the time was drawing near for the 
accomplishment of the deed. They had 
been days of torture for the man of 
calculated and laborious ease ; for Price 
held him guilty as initiator of the arrange- 
ment, and he discovered within himself 
some weakness that aided to convict him. 

He smoked hard for awhile, with a 
pucker between his blond brows, gazing 
earnestly at the face of the sleeper. Price 
lay with parted lips and clenched fists 
like a baby ; the poison of the fever had 
left him, and his breathing was placid 
and even, with an association of young 
innocence. 

Scott-Hillier frowned to himself and 
shrugged his plump shoulders. ‘Then he 
noticed how the sun lay across Price’s 
breast, and rose from his seat with a sigh. 
He crossed the room to lower the blind 
that would cut off the ray; but as he 
leaned over the couch the young fellow 
woke, and lay without moving, looking up 
at him quietly. 

Scott-Hillier started back with what 
was almost confusion, “I didn’t mean 
to wake you,” he said apologetically. “I 
was just drawing down the blind. ‘There’s 
no need to get up yet.” 

Price yawned, and rose to a sitting 
posture on the edge of the couch. 
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“T really didn’t mean to wake you,” 
persisted Scott-Hillier. 

But the other answered nothing. He 
reached for the bath-towel that hung 


beside his bed, and turned to the 
door. 
When he returned his clothes were 


lying on his bed ready for him. He 
scowled at the sight of them ; while Scott- 
Hillier watched him wistfully, and began 
to dress in silence. 

“Would you like a drink ?” asked the 
elder man at last, in a kind of desperation. 

Price snarled. ‘‘ When I want one I'll 
let you know soon enough,” he answered 
roughly. 

It was as ungracious an answer as he 
could well give, and Scott-Hillier flushed 
to the roots of his hair. ‘ Look here, 
Price!” he cried, with a sudden warmth 
of anger. 

Price stopped short in the process of 
knotting his tie, and turned his full face 
to the other. “Yes?” he said shortly. 
“What have you got to say ?” 

Under his eyes Scott-Hillier shrank, 
and the access of spirit and wrath deserted 
his face. When he answered, it was with 
something like a whine. ‘There seems 
to be no pleasing you,” he complained. 
“T’ve done my best to make you comfort- 
able, and all you do in return is to—to 
snap my head off every time I speak to 
you.” 

Price uttered a short jarring laugh. 
“Did you expect anything else?” he 
demanded. 

Scott-Hillier flushed again. 

“Do you think I’d talk to you if I 
could help it? Say, do you think you're 
fit to talk to anyway ?” 

The elder man’s lips came together in 
a thin hard line, and he rose from his 
seat and walked the length of the room. 
“Tf you want to know,” he answered 
bitterly, stopping near Price,and facing 
him squarely enough—“ if you must know, 
I think much the same of myself as you 
think of me. But I don’t think over- 
much of you either, so perhaps you'd 
better imitate my restraint in the matter 
of opinions. Do you see?” 

They stood eyeing one another hardly, 
distrustfully, each with something at the 
same time hostile and conciliatory in his 
attitude. ; 

“T can pity you,” added Scott-Hillier 
at length, “‘and—” as Price interrupted— 
“TI don’t care whether you want my pity 
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or not. But you mustn’t make things 
insupportable, or—or ‘ 

The younger man, hands on hips, was 
quick to see his opening. “Or what?” 
he demanded shortly. “ Let’s hear it,— 
or what ?” 

Scott-Hillier stepped back and sat down 
again on his bed with a groan. “Oh, 
drop it!” he cried, in a tone of entreaty. 
“Play the game, man! I’ve done my 
best for you, and there’s no sense in 
behaving like a cad.” 

Price, still standing in the middle of 
the floor, sneered broadly. ‘“ That’s my 
own view,” he remarked pointedly, and 
drew on his white jacket. 

Scott-Hillier sighed and rose. “I 
suppose it’s no use...” he began wearily, 
and stopped. ‘Oh, come on to break- 
fast,” he said, and led the way from the 
room. 

They had now been living together for 
three days, and it was on these lines that 
their communion had been carried on. 
It was Adams’ purpose that Scott-Hillier 
should watch over the other, and supply 
the stimulant of scorn or threats when 
necessary to keep him abreast of his 
determination. But he was wrong in not 
undertaking the business himself. It 
needed a harsh and violent personality 
such as his own, untempered by any 
weakness due to a surviving conscience. 
In Scott-Hillier, unsmothered by hard and 
active years of doubtful or frankly evil 
enterprise, some such flaw remained. He 
had not conquered the fatal habit of 
sparing the weak. He was a man who 
clung tenaciously to small punctilious 
virtues. He could juggle with lives, but 
never cheated at cards; could shoot a 
man down in cold blood, but loved 
children ; could steal by violence but not 
by stealth, It was Price that watched 
him rather than he Price. The youngster 
had fathomed him, found his weakness, 
and took a cruel pleasure in aiding the 
selfreproach that gnawed him. 

“Tm better off than you,” he said once, 
when they had sat in silence together for 
over an hour. 

“You are indeed,” answered the older 
man, almost involuntarily. 

“Tm not fighting for money only,” 
added Price, watching him. 

Scott-Hillier nodded and looked away. 
_“And when my share is done,” con- 
tinued Price, ‘I shan’t hate myself for 
ever, with good cause.” 
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“No,” agreed Scott-Hillier. 

After breakfast, while Price lay in a 
hammock on the cool side of the house, 
Scott-Hillier sought Adams and_ spoke 
wildly to him. 

“Vd rather do the job myself,” he 
concluded. 

“ But you can’t,” answered Adams, who 
was not yet out of bed. “ You can’t, you 
fool. You'll never get into the house.” 

**T’ll walk into his shop,” urged Scott- 
Hillier, “Sin broad daylight, and shoot 
him at his counter, as Singer did the 
Frenchman last year.” 

“ And be jugged for it, just when we 
want you to work the business end of 
the concern! No, my boy. It’s got to 
be done in his own house, and quietly. 
Make no mistake about that. How’s the 
boy this morning ?” 

Scott-Hillier groaned. ‘“He’s giving 
me the devil of a time,” he answered, 
with a shake of his head. “ He knows. I 
don’t like this affair. It’s like betraying 
a baby with poisoned milk. And he con- 
siders me not fit for a decent man to spit on, 
and proves it to me twenty times a day. 
I tell you, if he goes back on the game, 
I can’t promise to keep him up to it.” 

Adams swore, using a peculiarly coarse 
and ‘unpleasant phrase. 

Scott-Hillier bristled. “I’ve told you 
before,” he said, sharply, “that I won't 
have that kind of talk in my presence. 
If you want to swear, swear like a man— 
not a nigger.” 

“All right,” answered Adams. “ You're 
a queer beggar, Hillier. But about this 
kid. He’s got to do it, you know, and 
perhaps it had better be soon. What 
about to-night ?” 

“ 1’d rather not,” said the other. ‘‘ Look 
here, Adams: it’s mail-day to-morrow, 
and—and he said something about ex- 
pecting a letter from home. Let him 
have that first. It can be to-morrow 
evening.” 

*Mightn’t that weaken him?” in- 
quired Adams, who had just as much 
sentiment as a keen psychologist must 
possess. “There might be some slushy 
letter from his mother, or something of 
that kind.” 

** He hasn’t got a mother,” replied Scott- 
Hillier. “It'll have to be to-morrow, 
Adams.” 

“Well, all right; but mind you keep 
him up to it,” answered Adams. “ That 
ivory’s too good to be missed, and it 
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goes against my better nature to leave 
stuff like that in the hands of a half-caste.” 
That evening, Price put an abrupt 


question to his companion. ‘When am 
I to murder Bendigo?” he demanded. 

They were sitting in long chairs on 
the verandah of Scott-Hillier’s quarters, 
watching the riding-lights in the dark bay 
swing and flicker. 

“To-morrow night,” answered the other. 

“ And to-morrow’s mail-day,” said Price. 
“T haven’t heard from home for four 
years. It’s queer, isn’t it? I had a 
rotten time at home. It was a_ beastly 
home for a boy with blood in his veins. 
An old she-camel of an aunt kept house 
for my father, and both of them did 
their best to make a clerk or a parson 
of me. I wanted to go into the army, 
and the old man could have afforded it 
well enough. But no! ‘They kept me at 
a rotten little private school, and bossed 
me about and chained me up generally, 
till I broke out—downright played hell, 
and then I had to be sent away. I was 
apprenticed to the sea ; and though that’s 
a hard life for a dog, it’s better than the 
kind of home I had, for a fellow like me.” 

Scott-Hillier made a sympathetic mur- 
inuring sound. 

* But I’d like to hear from my father,” 
went on Price. ‘‘ He was wrong, always, 
but there was a good man lost in him.” 

“T hear from home twice a month,” said 
Scott-Hillier. ‘‘ My people believe in me. 
If you can understand it, that’s worse.” 

“Tt should be worse still after this,” 
retorted Price, with a return of his former 


hostility. 

“Tt will be,” answered Scott-Hillier 
bitterly. ‘ You can go home, you damned 
hypocrite. I’ve got to wait for my 


mother to die. I couldn't bluff her.” 

“Qh, well,” said Price, and they sat 
again in silence. 

At noon next day Scott-Hillier brought 
the letters, three for himself and one for 
Price. The latter reached his arm for it 
from his hammock, and commenced to 
open it, while Scott-Hillier took a long 
chair and read his own letters. There 
was no sound but the rustling of the 
paper till he had done, when he looked 
up with a pucker of pain in his forehead, 
and saw Price watching him from his 
hammock. The youngster surveyed his 
troubled face with some curiosity; his own 
wore an expression of dreamy placidity. 
“You may as well know at once,” he 
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said, evenly, “that I am not going to kill 
Bendigo.” 

Scott-Hillier started up. 
mean it ?” he demanded. 

Price nodded slowly. 
answered. 

“Well, then,” said Scott-Hillier, speak- 
ing with difficulty, it seemed, but with an 
avid eagerness, “ will you tell me whether 
it’s my fault?—I mean, have I failed to 
make you do it? Confound it, don’t you 
see what I mean? Is there any credit 
for me in this ?” 

Price fumbled the letter on his lap, and 
was about to speak, but checked himself, 
still watching the hunger of Scott-Hillier’s 
face. His own softened somewhat. 
“ My dear fellow,” he said, almost sooth- 
ingly, “you are not the kind that makes 
murderers. I think you are a fool at the 
business. Does that satisfy you ?” 

“ Well,” said Scott-Hillier, with a sudden 
light in his eyes, “ you stick to that and 
Tll stand by you. We'll discipline Mr. 
Adams if he considers himself injured. 
That ivory was never ours—we were to 
steal it. By God! it’s been a dirty 
business ; and—and ”—he pointed to the 
letters that lay strewn at his feet—“ here’s 


« Do you 


“T do,” he 





my poor mother—she’s writing Oh, 
blast it all !” 

Price held out his own letter. “ My 
father’s dead,” he said simply. “ Read 


that.” 

Scott-Hillier uttered a very oath of 
sympathy, and took the sheets of paper. 
He studied them for a few minutes and 
gave them back. ‘So you've got eight 
hundred a year,” he said slowly. ‘‘ Would 
you have backed out but for this?” His 
face was dark with doubt; his voice had 
contempt in it. 

“IT was thinking,” answered Price, 
“that I should probably kill you to-night. 
Bendigo uti 

“Yes?” 

“He knows the whole story. I told 
him the: morning after that dinner.” 

Scott-Hillier whistled. ‘I only wish 
you'd told me too,” he said. ‘‘ Taking it 
all round, it’s got some of the qualities of 
a joke. So you'll be going home now?” 

“Ves,” said Price, with a sigh; “I’m 
going home at last.” 

“Well, just let me put a precaution in 
my hip-pocket,” said Scott-Hillier briskly, 
‘and we'll go round and break the news 
to Adams. But he won’t see the humour- 
ous side of it.” 
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RAVELLING up Fleet Street from 
4 Temple Bar to Ludgate Hill, not 
very far from the opening of 
Fetter Lane and the old Church of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-West, you will no doubt 
notice that the third of the “courts” or 
passages to your left is—or was until very 
recently — headed ‘‘Johnson’s Court.” 
The words will probably attract your 
attention, 


HOW DR. JOHNSON WROTE. HIS DICTIONARY. 


BY AUSTIN 


DOBSON. 


likelihood prefer to approach it, not by 
way of Hind or Bolt Court—which, to 
be sure, would be more direct—but 
through Johnson’s Court ; although, strange 
to say, Johnson’s Court is not named 
after Johnson, any more than the old 
Boswell Court, which once existed not 
far from Temple Bar, was named after 
his biographer, Boswell. 

Turning, 





especially if 
you happen 
to remember 
that into the 
** indiscrimi- 
nate orifice ” 
of a dark 
letter- box 
which once 
existed in 
the right wall 
of this very 
passage, 
Charles 
Dickens, 
then a young 
man of one- 
and - twenty, 
furtively 
dropped his 
first contri- 
bution to 
}ames 
Grant’s Old 
Monthly 
Magazine. 
This was 
the “ Sketch 








then, out of 
Fleet Street 
into John- 
son’s Court, 
and keeping 
to the right, 
you emerge 
presently 
upon Gough 
Square —a 
narrow “L” 
shaped en- 
closure, at 
present given 
over to places 
of business, 
suggesting 
little or no- 
thing’ of the 
fashionable 
folk by 
whom,  ac- 
cording to 
the old to- 
pographers, 
the spot was 
once. fre- 
quented. 








by Boz,’’ 
afterwards 
called “‘ Mr. Minns and his Cousin” ; and 
when, subsequently, in December 1833, it 
appeared “‘in all the glory of print,” the 
author relates that, having bought a copy 
of the magazine in the Strand, he “ walked 
down to Westminster Hall, and turned 
into it for half an hour, because his eyes 
were so dimmed with joy and pride, that 
they could not bear the street, and were 
not fit to be seen there.” 

This literary association with Johnson’s 
Court should be sufficient to prepossess 
any one; and for this reason the visitor 
to Doctor Johnson’s old house will in all 


After the portrait by] Dr. Johnson. 


To the left 
of the pas- 
sage by which you enter, and occupying 
the entire north-west corner, is No. 17, 
now the printing establishment of Messrs. 
Waller and Baines. This house, authenti- 
cated by the circular tablet of the Society 
of Arts, was Johnson’s home from 1749 
to 1759. It is intimately connected with 
his work, and especially with his famous 
Dictionary. It was on account of this 
that he took it; he worked at the 
Dictionary while he lived in it; and he 
was still living there when, in May 1775, 
the Dictionary was at length given to an 
expectant world. 


UJ. Northcott, R.A. 
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The Plan for a Dictionary of the 
English Language was first issued in 
1747, when Johnson was eight and-thirty. 
Up to this time his chief labours had 
been in connection with the Gentleman's 


Magazine of Edward Cave. But he had 
already published one of his best poems, 
the imitation of Juvenal’s Third Satire 
entitled Zondon, and one admirable short 
biography, the life of his old associate— 
that erratic and surely overrated person- 
age, the poet Richard Savage. 

How long the idea of the Dictionary 
had been in his mind, Boswell is not able 
to inform us. There isa well-known story 
that once, when he was sitting in Robert 
Dodsley’s shop,—the “ Zudly’s Head,” — 
in Pall Mall, Dodsley’s younger brother, 
James, suggested the work to him as one 
which would certainly be well received by 
the public ; but that Johnson, though at 
first catching at the proposition, said after 
a pause, in his abrupt, clenching manner, 
“T believe I shall not undertake it.” 

He himself confirmed this story in part 
to Boswell, years afterwards. ‘‘ Dodsley,” 
he said, ‘‘first mentioned to me_ the 
scheme of an English Dictionary ; but I 
had long thought of it.” Of this there is 
corroboration in the “ Plan” itself, since 
it shows that the project must have 
occupied his mind during the lifetime of 
Pope, and Pope died in 1744. ‘‘ Were he 
still alive,” says the ‘‘ Plan,” “ solicitous as 
he was for the success of this work, he 
would not be displeased that I have under- 
taken it.” 

But however early the inception may 
have been, the execution belongs to 1747, 
in which year a number, or “ congeries,” 
of booksellers—congers, they were then 
called—clubbed together to carry it out. 
Two of these bore the honoured name of 
the still existing firm of Longman ; there 
were two Knaptons ; and the remaining 
three were the above-mentioned Robert 
Dodsley of Pall Mall, Andrew Millar of 
the Strand, and Charles Hitch. 

The sum to be paid to the author was 
fifteen hundred and seventy-five pounds, 
and he estimated that he would be able to 
complete his task in three years. But 
even his own belief. in his powers was 
a little disturbed when he fully realised 
what he had engaged to do. “I confess,” 
he wrote, “I am frighted at its extent, 
and, like the soldiers of Cesar, look on 
Britain as a new world, which it is almost 
madness to invade.” 
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In one of the Essays in his Rambler, a 
periodical which belongs to the Gough 
Square residence, he enlarges, with the 
genuine but cumbrous humour peculiar to 
him, upon the intellectual advantages of 
working in a garret. 

“He that upon level ground stagnates 
in silence, or creeps in narrative,” says a 
characteristic passage,” might, at the 
height of half a mile, ferment into merri- 
ment, sparkle with repartee, and froth 
with declamation,”—which last is a fair 
example of what Horace Walpole calls his 
“‘triptology,” or threefold “inundation of 
synonymous expressions.” 

It was in the stimulating altitudes of a 
garret that the Dictionary was compiled 
and completed. At the summit of the 
Gough Square house was one large room, 
occupying the entire width and breadth 
of the building, and lighted by five 
windows, three in front and two dormers 
at the sides. 

Although not very low-pitched, it must 
nevertheless have been sufficiently packed 
when it was tenanted by the six copyists, 
or amanuenses, who assisted Johnson in 
the mechanical part of his labours. Bos- 
well has preserved their names, and five 
of them,—oddly enough, looking to 
Johnson’s antipathy to North Britons,— 
were Scotchmen. There were two Mac- 
beans ; a Shiels, who was part author of 
Cibber’s Lives of the Poets ; Stewart, the 
son of an Edinburgh bookseller ; Peyton, 
who had been a teacher of French ; and 
a Mr. Maitland. They were all of them 
men of some attainments, who were 
associated in a common enterprise only 
by a common necessity. 

The elder Macbean, indeed, might have 
been described as learned, although he 
apparently lacked the saving sense of 
proportion, In after days Johnson advised 
him to compile a geographical dictionary. 
But he ‘gave as much labour to Capua 
as to Rome”; and his old employer lost 
all hopes of his ever doing anything 
properly. 

Johnson’s method of work has been 
described both by Boswell and Bishop 
Percy. According to Percy, who professes 
to have obtained his information at first 
hand, he began by reading carefully a 
number of selected English writers. 
From these he extracted sentences em- 
bodying the words he intended them to 
illustrate. Under, or before and after, 
each of these sentences he drew a pencil 
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line, and marked in the margin the first 
letter of the word to which it related. 
Most of the books so treated were 
derived from his own library, a miserably 
kept and ragged regiment, recruited, in 
all probability, from the Moorfields book- 
stalls. Others were borrowed from friends ; 
and Boswell had seen several in which 
the black-lead scoring was still discernible. 
One of these, Hale’s Primitive Origina- 
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which he then proceeded to arrange under 
the respective words. ‘Then Johnson 
prefixed the definitions, and collected the 
etymologies “from Skinner, Junius, and 
other writers upon the subject.” 

His first biographer, Hawkins, who has 
assembled a good deal of information 
as to Johnson’s predecessors in philology, 
says that he made use primarily of an 
interleaved folio copy of Bailey’s Dic- 
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No. 17, Gough Square, E.C.: Dr. Johnson's residence from 1748 to 1758. 
(Here his wife died, and here he wrote the greater part of his Dictionary and began 7he 
Rambler and The Idler. The garret with its sloping roof in which his six amanuenses 


worked, and his own study, are still to be seen. A memorial tablet has been set up by the 


Society of Arts.] 


tion of Mankind, which now belongs to 
those concerned in the preparation of the 
great Oxford Dictionary, is freely em- 
bellished by the indications referred to ; 
and a copy of Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, 
belonging to a Birmingham collector, is 
said to have similar marks. 

When the Doctor had duly pencilled 
the passages required, the volume was 
handed to the transcriber, who _fair- 
copied them on separate slips of paper, 


tionary, and that he added to this his new 
words and fresh examples ; while Boswell 
has a paragraph which exhibits him 
actually at work :— 


Dr. Adams found him one day busy at 
his Dictionary, when the following dialogue 
ensued. ADAMS: This is a great work, Sir. 
How are you going to get all the etymo- 
logics? JOHNSON: Why, Sir, here is a 
shelf with Junius, and Skinner, and others ; 
and there is a Welch gentleman who has 
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published a collection of Welch proverbs, 
who will help me with the Welch. ADAMS: 
But, Sir, how can you do this in three years? 
JOHNSON : Sir, I have no doubt that I can 
do it in three years. ADAMS: But the 
French Academy, which consists of forty 
members, took forty years to compile their 
Dictionary. JOHNSON: Sir, thus it is, 
This is the proportion. Let me see: forty 
times forty is sixteen hundred. As three 
to sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of 
an Englishman to a Frenchman. With so 
much ease and pleasantry could he talk 
of that prodigious labour which he had 
undertaken to execute. 


Perhaps the most popular episode of 
this prolonged enterprise is the author’s 
connection with that elegant patron of 
letters and “ Alastron [butt] of dedica- 
tions,’—as he styled ‘himself,—Lord 
Chesterfield, then a Principal Secretary of 
State to King George II. 

Dodsley, being known to Chesterfield, 
had “suggested a ‘desire” to have the 
“Plan” or “ Prospectus” addressed to 
his lordship, who was understood to 
favour the design. It seems clear from 
Boswell that Chesterfield saw the “‘ Plan ” 
in draft ; and Mr, Croker is said to have 
actually inspected such a draft, carefully 
written by a copyist, but signed in great 
form by Johnson himself. This draft, 
moreover, bore evidence of its having 
been corrected by Chesterfield and 
another, and Johnson had adopted the 
corrections, 

But Chesterfield, having received the 
“ Plan” officially, seems to have let the 
matter drop. According to a popular 
story, which has even supplied the subject 
of a painting by Mr. E. M. Ward, Johnson, 
moreover, suffered the indignity of being 
kept waiting in Chesterfield’s ante- 
chamber, while the nobleman was wasting 
his time with the coxcomb and comedian, 
Colley Cibber ; but Johnson, although in 
his famous later letter to Chesterfield he 
speaks of “waiting in your outward 
rooms” and being “repulsed from your 
door,” assured Boswell that his quarrel 
with Lord Chesterfield was the result of 
no particular incident, and “ that his lord- 
ship’s continued neglect was the reason 
why he resolved to have no connection 
with him.” 

When the time of publication was 
approaching, Chesterfield endeavoured to 
repair his oversight, perhaps in the ex- 
pectation that the book would be dedi- 
cated to him. He accordingly inserted 
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two papers, Nos 100 and tor, in Zhe 
World of Edward Moore, calling atten- 
tion, in flattering terms, to the forth- 
coming volume. He recommended a 
previous perusal of the “Plan” to all 
those who intended to buy the Dictionary, 
“who, he supposed, would be all those 
who could afford it.” 

But, adroit courtier though he was, he 
had mistaken his man. “I have sailed a 
long and painful voyage round the world 
of the English language,” said Johnson 
scornfully to Garrick ; ‘‘and does he now 
send out two cock-boats to tow me into 
harbour?” And then—or shortly after- 
wards—he addressed to Chesterfield his 
famous letter, to “show him he did not 
mind what he said or wrote, and that he 
had done with him.” ‘These are its con- 
cluding paragraphs :— 


Seven years, my Lord, have now past 
since I waited in your outward rooms, or 
was repulsed from your door ; during which 
time I have been pushing on my work 
through difficulties, of which it is useless 
to complain, and have brought it, at last, to 
the verge of publication, without one act of 
assistance, one word of encouragement, or 
one smile of favour. Such treatment | 
did not expect, for I never had a Patron 
before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last 
acquainted with Love, and found him a 
native of the rocks. 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks 
with unconcern on a man struggling for 
life in the water, and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers. him with help? The 
notice which you have been pleased to 
take of my labours, had it been early, had 
been kind; but it has been delayed till 
I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I 
am solitary, and cannot impart it; till | 
am known, and do not want it. I hope it 
is no very cynical asperity not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been re- 
ceived, or to be unwilling that the Publick 
should consider me as owing that to a 
Patron, which Providence has enabled me 
to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far 
with so little obligation to any favourer of 
learning, I shall not be disappointed though 
I should conclude it, if less be possible, 
with less; for I have been long wakened 
from that dream of hope, in which I once 
boasted myself with so much exultation, 

My Lord, etc. 
SAM JOHNSON. 


This letter, with its lofty and disdainful 
tone, was neither calculated, nor intended, 











to gratify the person whom it ironically 
described as Le vainqueur du vatnqueur 
de la terre. But, whatever were Lord 
Chesterfield’s feelings on the subject, he 
affected unconcern. 

He made no secret of having received 
it; allowed it to lie open on his table; 
commented to Dodsley upon the ability 
of some of the severer passages ; and, in 
short, behaved with what Boswell styles 
his customary “glossy duplicity,” but 
what, by less partial advocates, would 
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dancing master.” Eventually, in 1799, 
just a year before the appearance of the 
Life of Johnson, Boswell printed the letter 
in quarto form, and it thereupon passed 
into literature as a typical specimen of 
manly and dignified independence. 

In spite of the confidence of Johnson’s 
utterances to Dr. Adams, the great work, 
as might perhaps have been anticipated, 
was not completed in three years. In 
April 1753 a note in the Doctor’s Diary 
records the fact that he had only then 

















After the portrait by] Dr. Johnson. 


probably be regarded as the ordinary 
shrewdness of an accomplished man-of- 
the-world, who has experienced an un- 
looked-for rebuff. He was not by any 
means a faultless character ; but it is diffi- 
cult to see what else he could have done. 

Meanwhile those behind the scenes 
rejoiced over the snub that Paternoster 
Row had given to St. James’s ; and the 
malicious world of fashion, in Walpole’s 
flippant words, “smiled, without being 
surprised, at seeing a bear worry his 


[Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


begun the second volume, and that room 
had been left in Volume I. for Preface, 
Grammar and History, none of which 
was in existence, 

Not until two years later, in April 
1755, did the Dictionary finally appear, 
in two folio volumes, of which the price, 
bound, was #4 tos. It had been paid 
for, and more than paid for, long before ; 
and most of those concerned must have 
been thoroughly relieved by the termina- 
tion of a task so protracted, so laborious, 
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From a photo by] {R. Haines, 
The statue in St. Paul's Cathedral, by Bacon. 
{It was the second monument erected in St. Paul's, the first being that of 
Howard the philanthopist, the two being often taken by country visitors 
for St. Peter and St. Paul.] 
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messenger who carried the last 
sheet to Andrew Millar, the 
bookseller responsible for the 
publication, came back to 
Johnson, the Doctor asked 
what Millar had said. “ Sir,” 
answered the messenger, “ he 
said, ‘Thank God, I have 
done with him.’” “I am 
glad,” replied Johnson, 
with a smile, ‘ that he thanks 
God for anything.” 

Of the Dictionary itself it 
is late in the day to speak at 
length. Large advances in 
philology have been made 
since its author’s time, and 
its etymologies would now 
probably be severely criticised. 
Johnson himself admitted that 
he had ‘not always executed 
his own scheme, or satisfied 
his own expectations.” 

But the book has individual 
qualities which are not of the 
kind that time is likely to 
affect. Nothing can exceed 
the extraordinary knowledge 
of the literature of the writer’s 
age which is exhibited in the 
illustrative passages—passages 
which still attract the casual 
inquirer, and justify the pos- 
sibility of the book’s being 
read continuously, as indeed 
it is actually said to have 
been read by the distinguished 
poet, Robert Browning. 

And the “Preface” be- 
longs to the triumphs of Eng- 
lish prose. We are not now 
likely to be affected by that 
*‘consciousness of superiority” 
and “contempt of patronage” 
which Warton feared would 
repel the reader. Rather are 
we likely to be touched, like 
Horne Tooke, by those noble 
and melancholy periods. 

It is pleasant to think that 
his mournful forebodings were 
not realised, and that the 
labour of the long years when 
—in his own words—he was 
“ bearing burdens with a dull 








and so exacting in its demands upon the patience,” and “beating the track of the 
attention. alphabet with sluggish resolution,” brought 
There is a pleasant story—probably him, at last, gradually and surely, both 


more jest than earnest—that when the fame and honour. 























“1 bet this is thé last time | ever go at that beast!y thing.” 


THE CELESTIAL’S EDITORSHIP. 


BY BARRY PAIN. 


I, 


HE Celestial (this was merely his 
nickname), having finished dinner, 
collected his faithful follower, 

Smithson, and proceeded down the hill 
from the School-house to Hunley’s. He 
paused several times on the way, once in 
an unsuccessful attempt to make a pug 
dog bite Smithson, and once in order to 
make Smithson jump a low stone wall by 
the roadside. Smithson was compelled 
to jump this wall at intervals when the 
Celestial decided that it was good for him. 
Once in every five times Smithson cleared 
the wall, which was distinctly disappoint- 
ing, but the other four times he fell, and 
there were few people who could get 
more comic illustration into a fall than 
Smithson. This time he was particularly 
good ; in fact, the Celestial had to climb 
up on the wall and sit there until he had 
recovered himself. 

“Tl bet this is the last time I ever go 
at that beastly thing,” said Smithson, and 
he rubbed his shin. 

“So you said before, my son. It won’t 
do. A chap who can fall like you ought 
to belong to the nation.” 


When they reached Hunley’s the little 
shop was full. 

“ Banks,” said the Celestial, “ kindly 
step down from that throne.” 

Banks was occupying the one chair in 
the shop ; he got down under protest, and 
the Celestial, having taken unto himself 
three raspberry-jam tartlets and a stick of 
chocolate, and commanded a vanilla ice 
to be ready for him the moment he had 
finished, observed with a deeply serious air 
that we all ate and drank far too much. 

“‘Seen the ‘ Mag’ ?” somebody asked. 

“No,” said the Celestial. 

“It’s out this morning.” 

“Tt can stop out,” said the Celestial. 
“IT am not going to look at it. It is all 
run for the sixth and the masters. Real 
talent isn’t given a chance. At any rate 
they chucked me,” he added modestly. 

There was a general chorus of disbelief 
that the Celestial had ever sent any 
contribution in. He had many eccen- 
tricities, but no one had ever accused 
him of a literary turn of mind. Smithson 
expressed a decided opinion that the 
Celestial could not write anything even if 
he wanted to. 

“ All right, Fat-head,” said the Celestial : 
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“if I didn’t value this particular tartlet I'd 
break it over your face. I tell you I did 
send something in, and it did get chucked ; 
and if you don’t believe me you can ask 
the noble and scholarly Pilkington, who is 
the editor thereof.” 

‘What did you send?” asked Smithson. 

“T sent a short essay entitled ‘ Hoppers ; 
their treatment in sickness and in health,’” 

As the senior mathematical master, a 
man of small size and great agility, was 
known throughout the school as “The 
Hopper,” the rejection of Cyprian Langs- 
dyke’s article may be easily understood, 





“1 am just about to give my celebrated imitation.” 


quite apart from any question of its literary 
merits, 

“Tf you will kindly cease this un- 
mannerly and intempestive laughter,” said 
the Celestial, with an excellent imitation 
of his headmaster’s manner of speech, “I 
will give you a few thoughts that have 
occurred to me on this subject. (Fat- 
head, eat one of these green things with 
the red stripe round them, and tell me if 
they're any good.) ‘The school magazine is 
rot. It contains reports of concerts telling 
us how the swanlike voice of Smithson 
was heard to great advantage ; it informs 
us that the Rev. J. B. Jiggers”—this was 
a purely imaginary name-—“has kindly 
presented to the school library a volume 
entitled ‘What a Little Girl can do’; it 
gives up poems by the noble and scholarly 
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Pilkington, and it chucks a few trenchant 
and witty remarks by the brutal and 
licentious Langsdyke.” He took his 
adjectives from the history he happened 
to be reading (under compulsion) at the 
time. “ The only thing that is any good 
is the match scores ; and, barring the out- 
matches, we generally know a lot more 
about them than the magazine does. It 
has begn well observed by the immortal 
Lecky, or some other bounder, that without 
competition trade cannot thrive. It is 
the same thing here. What we want is 
an opposition magazine of our own, with 
me to edit it.” 

“You'd never get Pilkington or any of 
these chaps to write for it,” said Banks. 

“Qh, my sacred aunt!” said the 
Celestial, ‘“‘do you think we want Pilking- 
ton? Do you think we want a yard and 
a half of poetry ‘called ‘Thoughts on a 
Summer Evening’? Avaunt! We don’t 
want the sixth, and we don’t want the 
masters. If they come in at all they will 
come in as the subject of a few critical 
editorial remarks. My magazine will be 
a society magazine. It will tell you all 
the real news. It will show up abuses. 
It will give character-sketches of great 


and notable people, such as Henry 
Reginald Liggers, M.A., likewise the 
Hopper. It will be in manuscript, and 


Smithson will have to write it out. Every- 
body who wants to read the number will 
have to pay a penny, and the surplus after 
paying expenses will go to the Banana 
Society.” 

The Banana Society had also been 
invented by the Celestial. Its aim was to 
provide a small fund to enable the society 
to buy bananas in great quantities when 
they were two a penny. Such cheapness 
was temporary, and without a fund full 
advantage could not be taken of it. 

The discussion of the magazine con- 
tinued, and various duties were assigned. 
Banks, for instance, was required to provide 
accurate information as to all the head- 
master’s dinner parties, including a list of 
the guests and an exact transcript of the 


menu. Douglas was to furnish short 
biographies of any visitors at the School- 
house. 

6c er 


That’s all very funny,” said Douglas, 
“but how am I to get ’em ?” 

“That is your look-out,” said the 
Celestial. ‘‘ You’ve got a tongue in your 
head. ‘If you do not see what you want, 
kindly ask for it.’ In that way we shall 




















rise on stepping-stones of our dead selves 
to higher things, as the josser remarked 
who did the stuff that the sixth had to 
cork into Elegiacs this morning.” 

“How did you know?” asked Smith- 
son. 

“ Because, Fat-head, I heard the stuff 
being given out to them.” 

“And that don’t explain how you 
remembered it,” said Smithson, who 
never remembered anything. 

“Well,” said the Celestial, “I cannot 
stop to explain it to you, because I am 
just about to give my celebrated imitation 


of a lion-hearted English schoolboy cutting 
cricket on a beastly hot Saturday after- 
noon, and getting a surreptitious swim in 
the river Wathy.” 

“Tl come too,” said Smithson. 

“You will bet your last boots you 
won't. As Socrates very pointedly ob- 
serves, where one can slink out all right 
two may be missed.” 


IT, 


In due course of time Langsdyhe’s Home 
Truths made a successful appeal to its 
limited public. The method of produc- 
tion was original, and has not yet been 
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followed by the bulk of the leading 
London magazines. The Celestial lay at 
full length on his back on a table in the 
day-room, having in his hand the rough 
pencil-notes of news given to him by his 
accomplished staff. Smithson knelt on 
the floor with a penny exercise-book and 
his inkpot on a form beside him, and 
took down the paragraphs that his editor 
dictated to him. ‘The magazine consisted 
almost entirely of paragraphs. The follow- 
ing are some of the more elegant extracts 
from the first number :— 

“* Any one who is reading this magazine 





**Smitnson kneit on the floor . . . and took down 
the paragraphs that his editor dictated.” 


is requested to keep it in his locker when 
he isn’t. 

‘*We would wish to ask, as & matter of 
public interest, whether the pro. is not 
intended to coach the eleven, and if it is 
necessary for him to waste half an hour 
every day sending easy ones down for the 
Hopper to hit, so that he may fancy 
himself. 

“We are informed by the Secretary of 
the Banana Society that the price of this 
fine and succulent fruit at Mr. Stanforth’s 
emporium is now 13d. each. They are 
pretty big ones, but that does not excuse 
it. It is a great pity that chaps with 
more money than brains should encourage 
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*** You're too beastly cheeky.’’ 


it by buying them. It would show more 
public spirit if we all held aloof, and then, 
when they all began to go brown, old 
Stanforth would have to climb down a 
bit. Bananas of this size at 2 for td, 
even if they had begun to go a little, 
would be eminently desirable. 

‘General Mayne (or Mayner) has been 
stopping at the School-house. He took 
lunch at the school dinner yesterday, and 
sat next to the noble and_ scholarly 
Pilkington. We are given to understand 
that the gallant general was something 
or other in Afghanistan. The remaining 
details of his life are unknown. _ Pilking- 
ton was heard to observe in conversation 
that he was not a bad old cock. 

“In the’match against the Hopper’s 
team last Saturday, our esteemed collabo- 
rator Mr. Banks, in a frantic attempt to 
prevent a cricket-ball from pulping his 
face, found that the ball had accidentally 
stuck to his hands. As he has been 
speaking rather freely about catching 
their best bat, we think it well to give 
this information. 

“The noble and scholarly Pilkington 
has purchased three neckties. He also 
inquired the price of pearl pins, but no 
business resulted.” 

The tone of the magazine was decidedly 
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personal, and that made 
talk. ‘The Celestial was far 
from thirsting for fame, but 
it happened that even that 
great man Pilkington, editor 
of the legitimate school maga- 
zine, prefect, and in both the 
team and the eleven, heard of 
it, and tackled the Celestial 
on the subject. ‘* What’s all 
this about your magazine, 
Langsdyke ?” he asked. 

“It’s nothing much,” said 
the Celestial modestly. “You 
see, we thought it might do 
to practise in, and perhaps 
later we might get to be 
good enough for the real 
magazine.” 

“Well,” said Pilkington, 
‘as far as you are concerned, 
you might be good enough 
already. Anyhow, it’s no 
good sending in things which 
are aimed at masters. You're 
too beastly cheeky.” 

“T see,” said the Celestial 
sadly. 

“However, I said Fd like just to run 
my eye over the thing. Bring two or 
three of the numbers up to my study, will 
you ?” 

The Celestial ran over his back numbers 
in his mind, and could not recall a single 
one which did not contain remarks of a 
personal nature likely to be offensive to 
Pilkington, so, as he was not hungering 
and thirsting for a licking, he said that he 
should be very glad—and forgot about it. 
When Pilkington reminded him later, the 
back numbers were not to be found, In 
Pilkington’s presence the Celestial inquired 
most diligently for these back numbers 
from Smithson and Banks and all the 
others. They none of them seemed to 
know anything. 

But as time went on the Celestial grew 
lazy, and deputed the greater part of his 
work to Smithson. Consequently one 
number appeared of which the Celestial 
had never seen the last page, and when 
he saw it he was angry. “It’s no good 
talking to you, Fat-head,” he said ; “ you've 
got no sense, Just read that through 
again.” He pointed to the offending 
paragraph, - 

“Ves,” said Smithson brightly, “1 did 
almost think of leaving it out ; but it was 
Duncan who sent it in, and he might have 












turned shirty, and I was in a hurry to get 
the thing finished, and——” 

“ All right,” said the Celestial : “ no one 
else has seen it. You black it right out, and 
lll go and have a talk with Mr, Duncan.” 

The Celestial’s interview, like almost 
everything that he did, was half in fun 
and half serious. A superficial observer 
might have thought that Duncan was 
merely being ragged. Duncan, who had 
every means of knowing, was under the 
impression that he was being licked. The 
. chastisement was deserved, It was all 
right to chaff the Hopper and the other 
masters, but this paragraph dealt with 
that very different thing, a master’s wife— 
a lady, moreover, who was extremely 
popular in the school. As the Celestial 
observed, even if the lady in question 
were not beautiful, it was no reason for 
a sandy-haired pudding-faced pig of the 
prairies like Duncan to call attention to 
it. The chastisement was administered 
smiling, and it left Duncan with a strong 
desire to propitiate the Celestial. 

Now, Smithson was above all things a 
slow, conscientious and painstaking boy. 
He had been told by the Celestial, his 
lord and master, to black out the offend- 
ing paragraph, and he had only got a 
“G” pen to do it with. He decided 
that a “J” pen was necessary to execute 
the job thoroughly, and as Dobson in 
the junior day-room had an entire box 
of “J” pens, Smithson went off to ex- 
propriate one. It was while he was 
absent that Mr. Liggers sauntered into 
the room and took up the paper. His 
eye fell on the offending paragraph. He 
had just finished it when another master 
called to him, and he went off to play 
fives. He had forgotten to confiscate the 
paper, but he could do that later, When 
his game was over he went to his own 
rooms, and the page boy who waited 
upon the masters in the School-house 
came down to the day-room to say that 
Mr. Liggers wished to see Langsdyke. 

“See that?” said the Celestial cheer- 
fully. “He loves me so much that he 
cannot keep away from me even for one 
hour.” There was at this time almost 
perpetual warfare between Mr. Liggers 
and the Celestial. ‘Go back again,” he 
said sternly to the page boy, “and tell 
Mr. Liggers that I regard a message like 
that as cheek, and if I get any repetition 
of it I shall write to his parents and stop 
his pocket-money.” 
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The page boy grinned. 

Two minutes later an extremely polite 
Langsdyke knocked at the door of Mr. 
Liggers’ room. 

“IT wish to see you, Langsdyke,” said 
Mr. Liggers, “with reference to some 
sort of publication in manuscript that I 
found on the table in the day-room, It 
bears your name, and I suppose you are 
responsible for it ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Celestial. 

“TI did not examine it at length, but 
it appeared to me to contain a good deal 
of impertinence.” 

“Tt was not intended to be shown to 
the masters, sir.” 

* Quite so,” said Mr. Liggers—“ quite 
so. I see the justice of that plea. We 
do not expect you always to speak of us 
with the same respect with which you 
speak to us, but if you speak disrespect- 
fully of us and allow us to overhear, you 
have to take the consequences. If you 
produce a magazine and leave it about 














‘An extremely polite Langsdyke knocked at the door.” 


where we can find it, you must take the 
consequences of that also.” 

“Strictly speaking,” said Langsdyke, 
“it shouldn’t have been left about. We 
made a rule that it was to be kept in the 
lockers when it wasn’t being read.” 
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“Well, well,” said Mr. Liggers, “I 
can settle afterwards what we will do 
about your precious magazine. What I 
wanted to speak about particularly was 
one paragraph in it dealing with the wife 
of one of the masters. You let that 
paragraph go in?” 

“Ves, sir,” said the Celestial. 

** Well, I don’t expect much from you, 
but I thought you were more of a man 
than that. Who wrote it ?” 

The Celestial hesitated. 
cally I did,” he said. 

“There is no ‘practically’ about it. 
You did or you didn’t.” 

“Then I did,” said the Celestial. 

“Then you will learn for me by heart 
the first chorus in the Agamemnon. If 
it were any use I would ask you to try 
to behave more like a gentleman in the 
future, but I do not think it is. Boys 
of the type that would do that kind of 
thing would be better out of the place 
altogether, and that is how I expect you 
will end, Langsdyke. Now you can go, 
and send up that number of your magazine 
to me at once.” 

Langsdyke was extremely angry as he 
came down the stone stairs. He could 
not of course have given Smithson away, 
or Duncan, more especially as he had 
already punished Duncan himself; still 
he did not much like being spoken to in 
that way, and it was only the fear that 
on some further investigation the real 
culprit might be discovered that made 
him submit quietly. 

There were many inquiries when he 
got back to the day-room as to what 
Mr. Liggers had wanted, 

“He wanted,” said the Celestial, “to 
know if I could come to tea next Sunday 
to meet the Emperor of Gigaboo, I 
explained that I drew the line at emperors, 
and ina fit of uncontrollable passion the 
bounder has given me the first chorus to 
learn by heart.—Smithson, A®schylus 
forward. Show Agamemnons,” 


“ Well, practi- 


III. 
After dinner that night Mr. Liggers 
unbosomed himself ‘to Mr. Dunham, 


another master, in the School-house. 
“You have sometimes accused me,” 
said Mr. Liggers, “of being a bit too 
rough with that chap Langsdyke.” 
“So you are,” said Dunham. 
Celestial’s all right.” 


“The 
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“Well, I happen to know he isn’t,” 
Here he produced the number of Zangs- 
dyke’s Home Truths. “ This is a pleasant 
little amateur magazine that he has been 
running, and [’ll ask you to hear what 
this chivalrous little beast has to say about 
Mrs. Morris.” He turned to the place in 
the magazine, and looked blank amaze- 
ment. “ Why,” he said, “the paragraph 
has all been deleted. Look at that.” 

“Yes,” said Dunham: “a very artistic 
piece of work. It would take at least ten 
minutes to black it out like that. When 
was it done ?” 

Liggers wrinkled his forehead, and 
could find no way out of it. ‘When I 
sent for Langsdyke he certainly didn’t 
know that I had ever seen the magazine, 
When he left me I told him to send it up 
to me at once: there would have been no 
time to delete anything at all, especially 
in that finished style.” 

“Then here are a few simple deductions. 
The thing was deleted before you ever 
made any row about it.” 

“It would seem so,” Mr. 
admitted. 

“And it was deleted by the Celestial, 
or by his order, for I think the rest of the 
senior day-room know that he is a danger- 
ous chap to play games with.” 

“That may be so.” 

“Tt must be so.. Now, if he deleted it, 
you may be absolutely certain that he did 
not write it.” 

“ But he told me himself that he did 
write it.” 

“That is just what, I should have ex- 
pected from that boy. You see this 
magazine is ‘No. 5’: I doubt if he 
would be able to keep up an active 
interest for the space of five numbers ; he 
would hand over the work to the faithful 
Smithson, or somebody else in his crowd.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Liggers snappishly, 
“if he chooses to tell me a direct lie, he 
must take the consequences.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Dunham, “it was a 
direct lie right enough, though he wasn’t 
lying for his own sake. However, let us 
be moral. What are the consequences?” 

“The first chorus of the Agamenmon 
by heart.” 

“Never mind that,” said Dunham. 
“You probably told the chap he was a 
cad.” 

** So would you in my place.” 

“Very possibly,” said Dunham. 
had I should take it back.” 


Liggers 


“ie 


















“ Well, I shan’t.” 

Dunham changed the subject abruptly, 
and spoke of a coming cricket match. 

“Why should I?” said Mr, Liggers 
peevishly. 

“Because you think you should,” said 
Dunham. 

“Very well, Anything for peace and 
quietness. I shall see him in prep. to- 
night. 

“JT have been looking over your 
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not finish that chorus in the Agamen- 
mon.” 

“Thanks very much, sir,” said Langs- 
dyke ; “ but I knew it by heart before you 
gave it to me to do. I learnt it for fun, 
and I’d only got to freshen it up a bit.” 

“Bring me your Agamemnon. Now 
then, begin.” 

The Celestial repeated the chorus from 
beginning to end with an_ occasional 
hesitation, but he required no prompting. 





‘*Now then, begin.'” 


magazine, Langsdyke,” said Mr. Liggers 
judicially, ‘and I see that the paragraph 
to which I particularly objected has been 
deleted. When was that done?” 

“Done this morning, sir.” 

“In that case perhaps I expressed 
myself too strongly when I saw you 
upstairs. It seems that after all you had 
some sparks of decent feeling. That 
being so, and on the understanding that 
the magazine is discontinued, you need 


“That’s very good,” said Mr. Liggers 
briefly. 

Later, when all the boys had gone to 
bed, and he and Dunham sat smoking 


together, Mr. Liggers suddenly broke off 
from the subject in hand to say: “If 


there is one thing in this world that I 
cannot understand, it is that chap Langs- 
dyke.” 

“That,” said Dunham drily, “has 
always been fairly obvious.” 


34 







































“Castel Ciudad, brilliant against the east and the morning sun. 


UNMAPPED EUROPE. 
ON FOOT THROUGH THE PYRENEES. 


BY H. 


BELLOC. 


Il, 


HEN we woke in the morning 

\W and set out from the “ Universal 

Inn,” we could see what sort of 

place Urgel was, and we noticed that it 

had to the north of it, that is, on the 

side of France, a natural bulwark of rock : 

two ridges standing up very steeply, and 

on their summits walls and turrets whose 

Spanish outline reminded me of Luxem- 
bourg. 

Our slanting way up again to the 
mountains led us over one of these crests, 
and plastered on the front of it we saw 
the crowded village called Castel Ciudad, 
brilliant against the east and the morning 
sun. When we had passed this, and stood 
looking north-westward from the ridge 
towards the high mountains, we considered 
the nature of what we had to do. 

I have said there are no maps of this 
place, none of any service. We knew 
that the Col over into the Garonne valiey 
was at the head of a stream called the 
Noguera. Urgel stands on the next 
parallel stream, and this stream and the 
Noguera join far away down in the Ebro 
valley. The problem was, how to get 
into the valley of the Noguera from the 
valley of Urgel. If you say (as I said to 


myself in London before starting), “ Walk 
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across the ridge between,” it shows that 
you do not know either the shape or 
the wildness of the Pyrenees—things that 
must be seen to be believed. For their 
shape is such that the secondary midges, 
which stick out from the main range like 
ribs from a backbone, are often as high 
as the central watershed, and sometimes 
even more steep and craggy; and as to 
their wildness, if you crossed the ridge in 
some bad place you might spend two 
days and more looking for food and 
warmth ; nor are the rivers always either 
swimmable or fordable. 

We had to trust, therefore, to what is 
positively the oxy authority in any hill- 
country—I mean, the tradition of the 
people. They had told us in Urgel: 
“ First you will find a great road. Walk 
along this half an hour. ‘Then ask the 
way to Castel Bo—that will be six hours 
off. When you get to Castel Bo, ask the 
way to St. John of the Elms: you may 
just get there by nightfall, Next day 
you will find a regular path from St. John 
of the Elms to Esterri, which lies at the 
head of the Noguera valley and at the 
foot of the great pass.” 

They were right about the road. We 
came upon it suddenly after passing the 
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crest of the Ciudad rock, and after our was first a little mule-track, which went 
experience of what was commonly meant over a hill into a river valley ; then this 
by a road in these parts we were the more mule-track turned into a path ; then this 


impressed by the sight. It 
had something about it more 
regal and more splendid than 
the great modern roads of 
France and Germany—some- 
thing, if you will accept the 
word, more Roman. ‘The 
landscape was built upon so 
vast a scale that it would 
have dwarfed any other road ; 
but it did not destroy, but 
rather enhanced, the effect 
of this. Great tiers of 
mountains rose not abruptly, 
but largely and grandly, 
upon either side, as they 
do in the pictures of Poussin 
and of all the seventeenth- 
century men. A very broad 
valley, a whole country-side, 
lay between them, and swept 

















** 830 we made a little camp.” 


downwards in a visible incline for miles path ended at the bed of what was a 
and miles—for at least twenty miles—and broad torrent in times of storm or of the 
through it ran the great curve of this melting of snows, but was now a mass of 
highway. It was as though Spain had white sand and gravel, blinking in the 
said, “I do not often make a road, but sun, with tufts of coarse grass here and 
when I do, here is the miracle I work”; there on islands that were now no longer 
and on this broad scarf of even metal, islands; running through the midst were a 
just because no other roads were near, few thin streams of water which sometimes 
went a continual stream of Spaniards, all merged into one. It was exactly like 
on their way to the frontier or to the sea. what you may see in western America, 


where first I learnt the 











name arroyo. 

We were in grave doubt 
as to what to do, for we 
knew how important is a 
path, and we had experi- 
ence of what it was to lose 
it. As we were hesitating 
there came a man with a 
gun, walking across the 
gravel, who, when we 
asked him where was the 
road to Castel Bo, an- 
swered, “ This is the only 
road to Castel Bo.” And 
so it was. When people 
desire to see their friends 
in Castel Bo they have no 
other road but the bed of 








‘*A carriage of the only sort that will travel upon such a road.” this stream. 


Pleased with such 


When the time came for us to leave security, we halted to drink wine. And 
this wonderful sight, we discovered more here I must explain to you how wine is 
surely than ever how rare roads were in drunk in the Pyrenees; it is a much more 


this country. 





To get to Castel Bo there 


sensible way than ours of drinking from 
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glasses : a habit we got from the French, 
for our forefathers drank out of horns. 

Well, then, first the Spaniards have what 
is called a gourd ; but it is not a gourd, it 
is a bag of neat’s leather, made in all sizes 
from a bottleful to as much as a man can 
carry—say half a dozen gallons. Ours 
was a half-gallon one, and we carried it 
alternately. The neck of this is of wood, 
and a stopper screws into it, but this 
stopper is itself pierced with a fine hole. 
When you want to drink you hold the 
leather bag high in the air (as illustrated 
opposite), and pour a thin stream of wine 
into your mouth. The art is to stop 
neatly with a jerk. 
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little mirror of human life, none is more 
delightful than the way it has of making 
trivial things lead one on to good or evil 
surprises. We were anxious to be over 
the first pass—to get, if possible, into St, 
John of the Elms before evening, and to 
be certain of a roof. One little accident 
and then another compelled us to remain 
and eat a midday dinner in Castel Bo. 

It was an old man of great dignity, but 
with a genial expression, who began it. 
We came upon him as we entered the 
town. He was evidently a man of wealth, 
even among his prosperous fellow-citizens. 
He owned barns, hay, a large inn, magnifi- 

cently overhanging 





This art, after some 
practice, we ac- 
quired, and then 
we found how prac- 
tical a way it was 
to drink and carry 
wine, with nothing 
to break or to lose. 

In the same way 
the Spaniards in- 
side their houses 
have glass bottles 
with a long tapering 
spout ending in a 
fine hole, and when 
they drink they pour 


from these, held 
high, a stream of 
wine into their 
mouths. 

* + * 

So we made a 
little camp and 
cooked our food, 





and then went up 





the ravine, a wife, 
several children, 
mules, cows, great 
butts of wine— 
indeed, everything 
a man can own. 
When we asked 
him whether we 
were upon the right 
road, and where we 
could get wine in 
the village, he re- 
plied by beckoning 
only; then he 
solemnly marched 
in front of us up 
between houses that 
looked older than 
the rocks around, 
and through a lane 
just wide enough 
for one mule, and 
just not too steep 
for a man to climb. 








the uneven = and 
baking gravel. The 
journey was not many miles, but very 
slow and toilsome, nor did we meet upon 
it any one to direct us farther, except one 
man who was driving a carriage of the 
only sort that will travel upon such a road. 
It is simply a great sleigh made of two 
roughly hewn logs, with a few planks nailed 
acrossthem ; and not long after we had 
passed him and made a picture of him, 
we found a little path going upwards 
on the right, and saw Castel Bo, just as 
Thibetan a village as the others, but 
larger and more compact, standing up 
upon a hill before us. 
* * * * * 


Of all the manners in which travel is a 





“This is the only road to Castel Bo.” 


In this way he led 
us into his inn, and 
told us with gravity 
that we were to wait until food was served. 
We waited an hour, not without fretting, 
and people came in now and then to look 
at us and then went out. I also had the 
leisure to examine two German chromo- 
lithographs upon the wall: they were 
printed in Spanish ; one was marked “the 
Rulers of the World,” and among them 
were Queen Victoria and Carnot, neither 
of great power. The other was called 
“Famous Personages”; it began with 
Adam, and made the oddest selection 
of people !—certainly more in the German 
taste than in the Latin. It was the kind 
of thing which, thirty years hence, would 
include Haeckel, were it not that thirty 

















years hence, by the grace of God, all that 
nonsense will be blown sky-high ;.. . and 
at noon, or one o'clock, or some such 
hour, there came in the dinner, and with 
it some dozen guests. It was here that 
our astonishment began. ‘The dinner 
went on course after course, each very 
good ; and every man as he felt inclined 
would seize the Spanish bottle on the 
table, and holding it high in the air pour 
wine into his mouth. And when. this 
great meal was over, we had coffee, and a 
liqueur and a cigar, they filled our gourd 
with wine and gave us a flask of spirit. 
The cost of all this 
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Spain, which we had forgotten in the valley, 
developed with every moment, and when . 
at last we had conquered this wall, and 
stood upon the shoulder near the summit, 
we found there nothing more barbaric or 
wild than a pleasant little house and a man 
threshing corn.. We asked him whether 
by any accident we were on the right road 
for St. John of the Elms; but he, pointing 
to a part of the ridge lower than the rest, 
and quite two miles away, said, “No; 
the only way to St. John of the Elms is 
over that saddle.” We thanked him, and 
worked our way all those two miles through 
brushwood and over 





for both of us was 
23}d.—that is, less 
than one _ shilling 
each ; and to crown 
it all, there was an 
honest smuggler 
there who could 
talk a little French. 
He described to me 
minutely the way 
over the hills into 
the valley of the 
Noguera; but, 
though I did not 
know it, his descrip- 
tion was entirely 
wrong, and the 
source to us there- 
fore of numberless 
woes. 

We went up the 
valley in an excel- 
lent mood after 
such refreshment, 
until we came to 








little occasional 
streams, having 
above us all the 
time the arréte of 
the mountains. We 
made certain of 
finding our way at 
last; but we did 
not reckon with two 
things—storm and 
evening. 

The storm was 
not heavy—it was 
rather a pageantry 
than a storm—but 
it delayed and 
harassed us with a 
couple of furious 
showers; then, 
when these lifted 
and we approached 
the grassy saddle 
for which we were 
making, a break in 
the clouds warned 








the village of Holy 


“You hold the leather bag high in the air, and pour 


us of approaching 


Cross. It stands a thin stream of wine into your mouth.” night. For through 
upon a_ kind of this break, as 


razor-edge which just joins on to some 
rocks beyond, and these lead upwards 
and upwards to where you see the line of 
the mountains against the sky. Following 
the false guidance of that French talker 
at Castel Bo, we wearily went up our 
hundreds of feet to Holy Cross, along 
the razor-back beyond, and so to the last 
face of the mountains. We began to 
climb the rocks, though now there could 
be no doubt that whatever road we had 
had was entirely lost. 

The ascent was first a scramble, and 
then a climb ; but it had this merit, which 
always attaches to steepness in one’s way 
Over mountains, that the vast view over 


through a lens, the sun, angry and just 
at the horizon, shot up a brilliant shaft 
of violent red. It was like the flash of 
a lighthouse when one lies not far off 
the shore at evening. It lit all the 
higher rocks beside us, and cut across 
them a clean line of darkness, which 
was the shadow of the ridge on which 
we stood: out beyond, piercing the 
mist and the whorls of distant rain, it 
reached out to foot-hills miles and miles 
away. It was like what you see done by 
art upon the stage, like a Bengal light or 
a flare: it was too glaring to seem a 
natural thing. It arrested us as though 
its sudden revelation had been attended 
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beneath two gigantic pines, 
perhaps the ancestors of 
all that wood, and lit the 
largest fire we could, put- 


ting in whole trunks of 

trees. By this fire we lay 

down and fell asleep. ; 
* 

But when the night was 
deepest I woke drowsily, 
and wondered what was 
my discomfort. Very soon 
I knew what it was. The 
north wind had risen. 

Whether it was because 
he was more fatigued, or 
because in some way he 








“A high road also was there, a real road with telegraph poles.” 


by a great music. Then, as suddenly, 
it did not fade, but went out, and we 
stood upon the turf of the col looking for 
a path—but no path was there. 

We had a sufficient knowledge of the 
Pyrenees by this time to know what this 
rapid fall of night would force upon us, 
and we agreed without any further delay, 
in spite of the damp earth and threaten- 
ing clouds, to fix upon a camp before the 
very last of the light had disappeared ; 
for without a path it was quite useless to 
try and find St. John of the Elms in 
the darkness. 

But just as we had come to this useful 
resolution, it suddenly struck us that we 
could not camp until we had found some 
water, so we went down on the far side 
of the col, where there was a dense and 
very steep forest of pines. It was black 
night the moment we entered it, and a 
very bad business going down what must 
have been at least two thousand feet 
in the darkness. Luckily there were no 
rock faces. It was all an even slope, 
which one could just manage with the 
occasional help of one’s hands. 

In the midst of it we found a camp of 
woodcutters, who gave us wine out of a 
great skin, and told us that we were on 
the wrong side for St. John of the Elms, 
but that it was all the same for getting to 
the Noguera, since we only had to go 
down to the water and follow that until 
we found a path. They were sitting 
laughing, drinking, and talking round an 
enormous fire. We left them, and when 


we had come to the stream we determined 
to do as they did, 


We chose a place 





had got better shelter, 
my companion did not 
wake, but I sat up, and 
could sleep no more. 

I considered the night and the north 
wind—the wind that blew across the 
range, and cut so keen and fine as to 
be dreaded by all these mountaineers, 
and to be called “the wind from 
across.” I saw the fire blowing shredded 
and flat, depriving us of all its good, 
for to the south of it one could not lie 
for the flame, and to the north one got 
but little heat. I cowered up close to it, 
however, and occupied the midnight with 
reveries. I thought of home, and of 
Sussex, on which I had planned to write a 
book ; I thought of the pictures I would 
put in this book, and the stories, And 
I thought of Brittany and of Ireland, and 
of the people from whom I sprang ; then 
I thought of the songs and bugle-calls I 
used to know, but I did not sing them 
for fear of waking my companion. 

I thought of fire also, and how long 
we had had it in this world; and I re- 
membered that no one had yet been 
able to answer whence we came, nor 
whither we are going. I thought con- 
tinually of the cold, and hoped patiently 
for the dawn. My only companion in 
these hours was the noise of the torrent. 

And I thought of my boyhood, and 
of the books I came across by accident 
in that time: I thought of Charlemagne, 
and of how I had desired to translate 
tne Song of Roland, but could not— 
because it is more than four thousand 
lines long. 

I also remembered how, years and 
years before I came to see them (for I 
had only seen them this year), my mind, 
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on account of Roland, had been full of places—in places where it is daylight all 


the Pyrenees : the time, ‘and in places where in mid- 
: : : yinte sre is hardly any light, and i 

High are the hills, and huge and dim with cloud ; winter there is h urdly _ 7 33 ? d: l ré 

Down in the deeps the living streams are loud. the American deserts where the day is 

level, and you can always count on some 

I remembered Roncesvalles very clearly, light by six o’clock: everywhere two 


With every range of mountains there jn the morning is the coldest hour. It 
should go the name of some great captain: js even true at sea, though the heat and 
for the hills have always called arms cold are much less varied there. When 
towards them; they are frontiers, difficul- therefore the tilt of the Great Bear told 
ties, defensive positions sometimes, and me that this hour approached, though 
obstacles always. That also which is no light showed, the mysterious smell of 
necessary to soldiers, I mean failure after morning began to come out of the leaves ; 
success, is never absent from them; nor the wind also died down, and I could 
that ultimate success after the last failure sleep, I slept so for a couple of hours. 
—I mean that you are remembered with When I awoke, though colours had not 
admiration even in the places of your yet quite returned, yet one could see 
defeat. everything. My companion and I stood 

Attila, had he not been a vile Mongol, up together, and we started off at once 
might be granted the Carpathians; down the arroyo towards the tributary 


Napoleon will have the Alps—his legend river, But we had hardly started, and 
is only beginning ; by some good fortune were half-way up a face of rock, when 
Charlemagne possesses the Pyrenees. my companion pointed northwards, and I 


He went riding through them with all the — saw why the night had been so difficult : 
host of Christendom, so that the people we had met the first snowfall of the year. 
in the Pyrenees say, “There are three Nothing, indeed, had reached the lower 
great noises—the noise of the torrent, levels where we had lain; but on the 
the noise of the wind in the pines, and the higher shoulders and peaks, all the pride 
noise of the army of Charlemagne. He of the Pyrenees beyond, the places we 
did what all wise commanders must do; should have to climb, were white with 
he held both sides of his defensive pew snow. 


frontier; he had his bastion; he kept * * * & * 
the valley of Ebro against the Saracen, And so down the faint rough track 


as again it is written in the Song of Roland: (for we found such a track at last) we 
When Char! ee went for hours and hours, and every 
- me had give 5 anger r 7 : . 

M chen Gar eecen beneath be eo = three or four miles we would pass one 
And broken Saragossa beneath his doom, ; i? ; . 
And bound the valley of Ebro under a bond, of these little lonely villages of the same 
And into Christendom christened Bramimond. colour as the earth, and huddled together 


He was the greatest lord 
we ever had in Europe, 
and these are the greatest 
hills; and if I had my 
way he should be buried 
here, as Roland his nephew 
is, instead of at Aix, where 
there is nothing but dirty 
baths, sick people and 
German hotels. But every- 
thing upon this earth has 
been ordained to imper- 
fection, so I have been 
told, and so it seems. 

So I considered the 
night, and sat awake with 
the cold. 

The cold is always at its 
Worst at two, I say this “The mules did not like the good surface ; what kind of roads it is they 
having known it in many like, you have already seen.” 
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always upon the same plan. We spent 
the morning passing through them with- 
out companionship, until we came to 
a place where we thought this tributary 
valley would come to an end, for there 
seemed to be a wall beyond its last 
profile. ‘The trail had been rising for some 
time high up above the waters, so that, 
when we did come round this corner, we 
could see a great part of the valley we had 
come down, and of that which now lay be- 
fore us; and in that view we discovered that 
we had left at last the unknown hills, and 
had come to a district which was named 

















‘We passed a woman at her evening prayer.’ 


upon our maps at home, for in the valley 
there ran, a thousand feet below us, a 
considerable river, which could not but be 
the Noguera. A high road also was there, 
a real road with telegraph poles, a road 
not indeed passable for wheels, but broad 
enough for two laden mules and more to go 
abreast. To this we scrambled down, and 
knowing that we should be in the map again 
within half a dozen miles, and fairly in 
sight of Esterri, we went with better hearts 
till we came to a wooden cantilever bridge, 
replacing a very old and broken arch of 
stone, and on the farther side we found 
a little town whose name to this day I do 
not know—for it is not yet in the map. 
But this I know—that (misled by the 
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honourable example of Castel Bo) we did 
not bargain for a lunch we ate there, so 
that, when it came to paying, the woman 
of the place wanted four-and-sixpence, 
At this we raised a hue and cry, calling 
her every manner of name, and my 
companion reiterated in Castilian that 
we were not knights but poor men. 
Every one in the place joined in. Two 
parties were formed, and the noise was 
terrible. She answered that four shillings 
was the least she could take. We told 
her to beware of the law, and declared 
we had never seen so much money in 
our lives; we also showed the holes in 
our clothes and sad stains of travel on 
our faces. ‘Then she aids that she would 
take three-and-sixpence. ‘This we most 
reluctantly gave her, and a little man who 
had taken our side followed us out and 
said, ‘I will put you on your road.” 

He spoke a little tiny bit of English, 
some French, but, by nature, Castilian. 

He said to me in French, “ All people 
dwelling in mountains are thieves and 
robbers.” 

1_ replied, 
dwelling on 
swindlers.” 

Then he told us he was an engineer, 
and that he was émployed with some 
others in making a proper road up through 
these hills. 

On the main ridge of the Pyrenees 
where the Noguera rises there is a little 
dip called the Port of Salau. Here it is 
that Roland stood when he was in a play- 
ful humour, and thence ‘‘ put the weight.” 
He put it fifteen miles, and you can see it 
now standing three feet or so out of the 
earth and four foot under the earth—a 
great mass of iron in the plain of Esterri, 
For the nick which he cut with his sword 
in the Cirque de Gavarnie was by no 
means the greatest of his feats. All 
through the Pyrenees you may hear the 
horn of Roland. Indeed, upon the day 
when he blew it at Roncesvalles they 
heard it in Saragossa and in Toulouse, far 
apart as these towns are. 

You will tell me that this is too much 
about Roland, but there is no ghost who 
leads me away or haunts me more. 

The Port of Salau, then, may be called 
the central pass of the High Pyrenees. 
The French have already finished a road 
up on their side; and in seven or eight 
years, when the Spaniards have done 
their bit, it will be possible to cycle or to 


“Yes, and all the people 
the plains are rogues and 
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motor right across the High Pyrenees, and 
that will change a great many things. 

When the engineer left us we saw that 
he had told us the truth, for there were 
long stretches of the road that became 
quite good, like European roads, Christian 
roads, occidental roads, roads of my own 
people. 

Note that nowhere in the world does 
anybody even attempt to make roads, 
saving in western Europe. The Colonies 
and the new countries have never heard 
about roads, and probably will never have 
roads. ‘To the Chinese such a thing 
never occurred as the making of a proper 
road. I am told that in that country 
when you drive a gun one wheel is 
always off the road, and so it is with all 
Orientals: whom Heaven 
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feet high, and it is almost impossible to 
persuade oneself as one goes that one is 
really crossing the main divide. It is the 
more difficult to believe this because the 
direction is skewbald, for the watershed 
makes a twist here, and to cross it, instead 
of going north and south, one goes east 
and west. 

It is well named, for the torrent which 
goes down the Spanish side is as beautiful 
and clear a water as any I have seen 
in my life, and that is the more remark- 
able because a great deal of the water in 
these summits is stagnant and bad. 

We reached the summit of this pass 
about noon, after a steady six hours of 
mournful and silent climbing, during 
which we became far more fatigued than 





destroy ! 

There were, I say, long 
stretches of the road that 
were quite good, and on 
one of these a train of 
mules passed us. But it 
was evident that the mules 
did not like the good sur- 
face. What kind of road 
it is they like, you have 
already seen—such a road 
as that of which I have given 
you a picture. ‘Thus it 
will be seen how man is by 
no means the master of his 
own conditions, since he 
has in Spain to make 
roads to please not him- 














self but mules, just as in 
England he has to develop 
a Constitution which pleases not himself 
but the rich. 

* * * + + 

As we went on, the plain broadened out, 
and became just such another mountain- 
valley-state as Andorra had been ; and at 
the end of it, much as Andorra had stood, 
stood the town of Esterri. Behind it were 
piled the mountains we were to climb, all 
their tops now covered with snow. Even- 
ing fell as we went. We passed a woman 
at her evening prayer and many flocks 
going homewards; and at last, when it 
was dark, we came into Esterri, and after 
having supper with a soldier, we slept, and 
next morning at sunrise took the pass. 

It is called the Pass of Bon Agua 
(which is the Catalan for “ good water ”), 
and it must be by far the easiest pass in 
the Pyrenees. It is not seven thousand 


“Bon Agua... by far the easiest pass in the Pyrenees.” 


my writing might lead you to think, 
When we had rested. a little upon the 
summit and looked out from it towards 
the new sight beyond, which was the 
icy Maladetta and the great blue Posets 
alone, higher than all the other hills 
around, we began with fresh vigour to 
descend rapidly the steeper bank of the 
farther side. 

One sees strange things in one’s travels. 
About two hundred yards from the top of 
this bank, which is very steep, as I have 
said, and which is locally known as the 
Rude Massive—two hundred yards, I say, 
from the top of this house-roof, this 
precipice, this landslide, this cliff, down 
which one stumbles rather than runs— 
we came across a man going up and 
carrying a trunk. You may believe it or 
not, it was a most astonishing sight. It 
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is difficult enough to carry a trunk in a 
railway station; but to carry one up a 
mountain of this sort seemed to me 
a miracle. He had a companion who 
carried nothing, but who whistled merrily 
to help him on his way ; and _ he plodded 
steadily up past us with a‘ face full of 
misery and a spirit evidently broken to 
the necessities of this world. But as for 
us, who were going down, not up, we 
sprang from one stone to another, and 
ran or scrambled down short banks which 
succeeded each other for hundreds of feet 
and for thousands; we went three times 
as fast as men should go in mountains, 
because we were so glad to be going down 
and not up, and because we knew that for 
the last time, after so many cruel nights, 
we had passed the barrier of the Pyrenees. 
We had an appetite upon us for France 
(though, as I say, one could hardly get 
oneself to believe that one was really over 
the watershed), and knowing that every 
step after this would take us downwards 
towards laws and men, we drove and 
scampered and leapt. 

So we went, hurtling over the hills 
and binging and bannocking down to the 
valley, when, at a pause in our scurry, 
I said to my companion, ‘‘I have it,— 
Tas.” 

“Tar about what?” said he. 

“The wine,” I answered. ‘The taste 
it tastes of is tar.” I have heard it 
called Pig-skin, but though the pig-skin 
gives it the taste, yet indubitably that 
taste is of tar. 

This discovery filled us withthought, and 
we were silent till we reached the stream, 
the Garonne—which they call the Garuna, 
a Spanish name. 

* + + * + 

If there be any one left who believes 
that not national traditions but material 
things, such as mountains and _ rivers, 
divide men most, I counsel him to visit 
the Col of Bon Agua. It will not cost 
him more than ten pounds, and the 
learning he will get is cheap to him at 
the price, for your materialist is commonly 
well-to-do. 

Here is the saddle of the Pyrenees, a 
pass from which you look back clearly 
down a long easy valley southwards to- 
wards the streams of the Ebro, from 
which you look forward northward down 
a steep bank to the Garonne, rising many 
hundred feet below. By all the modern 
rules we hear, it should be the meeting- 
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place of the two very different races and 
ideas. It is nothing of the kind. Indeed, 
one cannot get oneself to believe, as one 
goes over it, that one is really conquering 
the summit of the great wall, seeing that 
for miles and miles all down the northern 
valley the same Spanish things continue. 
‘This northern valley, this upper spring of 
the Garonne, may indeed be explained: 
it is cut off from the lower valley by a 
very narrow gorge, and it was given to 
Spain by a careless error in the signing of 
a treaty ; but though the houses are more 
solid and better built than in Spain 
proper, yet the full influence of Spain 
is as strongly upon this French valley 
looking towards wealth and government 


as it is upon the hidden close of 
the upper Noguera. We saw a_ house 


with a torrent running right ‘rough it: 
through its lower floor (unused—as is the 
Spanish fashion), and escaping by an arch 
in the wall. We saw a rough bridge built 
very strongly in barbaric times, I cannot 
tell how many centuries ago, and standing 
unmended and needing no mending. It 
was like a rough portion of the rocks 
themselves—a thing you could never find 
now-a-days beyond the frontier. All these 
things we found in the Val d’Arran. 

The villages, too, had quite the Spanish 
manner—each entered by a little gate, 
each calling itself a town ; and as evening 
gathered, when we had passed many 
villages, we found another evidence that 
we were certainly in Spain. It was this: 
there came upon us northerners a very 
angry desire for beer, and when we 
stopped at a posada richer than the others 
and asked for this beer, a woman sitting 
with the other women on the _ bench 
outside said, “We have no beer.” At 
this a powerful man strode up and said, 
“What rubbish ! of course we have beer.” 
Then they all took sides and quarrelled 
for a few minutes, arguing it out, At 
last the women convinced the man’s 
party, and he said to us, “I have indeed 
no beer; but come with me, and I will 
show you one who has.” He beckoned 
and we followed ; the desire for beer, now 
so near satisfaction, ran away with us, we 
pushed forward most eagerly, and were 
shown a great bathing-house, and in it 
was a man. ‘ Come,” said he, ‘I have 
beer.” We followed him into a cool little 
room, where were a number of bottles, 
some glasses, and a tap. ‘ There,” said 
he kindly, setting two glasses before us: 
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“now what can I serve you?” “ Beer,” 
said I. He turned round and ran his eye 
along the bottles with an attentive frown. 
Then he murmured, ‘1 am not sure that 
I have any beer.” We went out in great 
irritation, and for many hundred yards 
said not a word to each other. And this, 
remember, happened in a valley geographi- 
cally French but under Spanish traditions 
and government. 

I cut a stick for myself, and began 
hitting things with it, and so, moodily, we 
hobbled into the capital of this Val 
d’Arran, a town called simply “ Viella ” 
The Old. Here we passed the night in a 
fonda called the 
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box, the driver, a little ugly man, sighed 
deeply, got down and went away. 

We waited impatiently in the chilly 
morning for half an hour. Then he came 
back, took his seat, gathered up the reins 
of the mules and sat saying nothing for 
a long time. The inside was full, but 
nobody complained. At last he said he 
must be going, and he urged the sad mules 
forward. 

My companion said to me, “ Why be 
angry? ‘These people hate all pressure 
and competition; they take their ease.” 
A hundred yards on, before we were out 
of the town, the driver stopped in 

front of a little 





Hotel of the 
Pyrenees : the same 
astonishing cheap- 
ness, the same _ hap- 
hazard cooking, the 
same abundance, 
but the people very 
good and kind. At 
table with us sat 
down a man and 
a woman of a sort 
I had never met 
before. ‘They were 
the servants of a 
French bishop. He 
was on a_ voyage, 
and had given them 
a holiday ; and they 
were so rich that 
they spent on this 
holiday just what- 
ever they chose, 
travelling about in 





house and said ‘I 
must breakfast.” 
He went in and 
breakfasted largely, 
while his __ fellow- 
citizens within the 
’bus talked cheerily, 
though in subdued 
voices, upon a great 
number of things. 
Then he came out, 
and we went on 
down the road: 
little town after little 
town, some half way 
up the mountain 
sides, often two one 
above the other—a 
most prosperous and 
numerous people 
the Arranese, but 
not eager. Once 
more the driver saw 











coaches (for there is 
a road to Viella) and 
going on like lords. 
When, therefore, you hear pious people 
bewailing the poverty of the French 
Hierarchy, either say nothing or answer 
“Not all”; for how could servants be 
so rich unless the master were richer 
still ? 

We thought that with this place at least 
we should see the end of Spanish things, 
because, as I have said, a good road ran 
on into France. But not at all! Spain 
endured. It lasts right up, as you shall 
see, to every inch of the frontier. For 
next morning, when we had got up hastily 
at five to catch a public omnibus that 
takes one down the valley, and swallowed 
a very hurried coffee for fear of missing 
it, and had run out and climbed on the 


“The villages... 


each entered by a little gate.” 





good friends upon 
the road: he stopped 
his beasts at once, 
leapt down and greeted them warmly. 
They all went into the house together 
and drank anisette without commotion or 
anxiety—and I had long ago ceased to 
complain of such habits, for I saw that 
they were like wind or rain or snow, 
natural things, inexorable and not to be 
changed. But though men of this kind 
are braver, perhaps, than any other, yet I 
am quite certain that the conduct of armies 
must be very difficult to them indeed : for 
instance, how can they become gunners ? 
* + * x * 

So crawled the early morning in that 
valley ; the Garonne roared and tumbled 
by us, growing broader all the while, and 
the air grew warmer under the sun. 
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We came at last to a place where the 
walls of Arran to the east had a depression 
in them, whereby one could easily go 
over into the parallel valley, which is 
French, and is the valley of Luchon, that 
famous place of hot wells. 

This passage is called-—like dozens of 
others in the Pyrenees—the Portillon, the 
little gate. We climbed up to it easily by 
pastures and fruit trees, till we found on 
its summit a dense pine-wood ; and when 
we had come to a place where the path 
began to fall, we knew that we were in 
France, although there was no post or 
mark to tell us so. Very soon we saw 
beyond us a very rich villa, newly built, 
and other villas near it, and then, posted 
upon a wall, that good familiar thing an 
election address, calling upon all true 
men to vote for the grocer and save the 
state. Then, at the turn of a rock, we 
saw before and below us the white and 
well-ordered town —with what great joy ! 

# * # * # 

What was all that pompous rubbish I 
wrote at the beginning of this aps concern- 
ing Isolation and the straightening of the 
soul? It came in its right place: let it 
alone. I had had no limping, nor any 
watching of the night, nor any of those 
other excesses of accursed solitude—nor 
wine that tastes of tar, 

The entry into Luchon from the hills is 
an entry into the joy of one’s kind. The 
ridiculous lies in the telegrams were only 
two days old. ‘lhe houses were strongly 


built and clean. ‘The streets were broad. 
Also they were so made that even motor- 
cars could go along them—and did: fine- 
smelling rattling motor-cars, with stock- 
brokers inside got up to look like bears, 
There was a new church, all ugly, shops, 
picture postcards, a park, and Clericals 
and anti-Clericals buying newspapers, and 
a pertectly incredible number of hotels, 
Far off the blessed whistle of a train 
thrilled through and characterised the 
whole. Moreover, when we celebrated 
the entry with wine, we bore witness 
that it was wholly innocent of the taste 
of tar, 

If your son be a Socialist, make a 
soldier of him in some army where they 
fight; if he be a poet, teach him some 
manual trade : but if he hates the modern 
thing, plant him in the Pyrenees till he 
bangs and binges his own way back to 
Luchon ; and when he sees the regular and 
wealthy town and the villas, and hears 
far off upon the wind the sound of the 
American tongue, he will be glad, for he 
will have come home, and in how short 
a while he will drink wine that does not 
taste of tar! 

Whatever is our own we love, and how 
much, we do not know till we return 
from exile. Blessed be the peculiar high 
note of newsboys, blessed be the shirts 
that cost eight shillings and the high stiff 
collars and the shining boots of men—I 
say it having seen much—and blessed be 
wine that does not taste of tar ! 

















“A house with a torrent running right through it . . . and escaping by an 


arch in the wall.” 
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KITTY PASSMORE. 





BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


“HE windows of Miss Dorrington’s 
Academy looked with modesty 
into the green fields of Highgate. 

In the summer the eyes of the young 
ladies, as they made their toilets in the 
morning, peeped through curtains of 
dimity and roamed among virgin grass 
and wild-flowers, as was becoming to 
their state and character. It was a pretty 
outlook, and rooks cawed in the great 
elms below from dawn till dark, making 
a gentle music in the air, soporific and 
melodious. It was on another prospect, 
however, that Miss Kitty Passmore gazed 
on a bright, still December morning in 
1780. ‘There was no refreshing grass to 
salute the eye. Frost was in the air, and 
the lazy sun was just creeping over the 
whitened tiles in the vale towards Hollo- 
way. A white waste of snow spread 
before her view. Kitty held her kerchief 
about her tightly and peered forth. She 
had dressed her pretty hair, and paused 
ere she finished her toilet, gazing with idle 
curiosity on the virgin field below her. 

Yet even as she gazed she became 
aware that it was not virgin. The marks 
of feet were deep in the snow, and drifted 
slantwise across the meadow. Her eyes 
followed, and of a sudden she cried out, 
and put her hand quickly to her bosom. 
For there in the corner, under the naked 
sticks of the elms, in which the rooks had 
built and croaked in the spring, were two 
men fighting on the trampled snow. It 
was not long past dawn, and there was 
no sound from the house below her, for 
there had been a breaking-up party on 
the previous evening, and many of the 
young ladies had gone to their homes, 
and those who had not, slept late. Miss 
Dorrington was indulgent at this season, 
and, if the truth be told, was herself still 
comfortably tucked between warm sheets. 
So that when Miss Kitty cried out there 
was none to hear her. ‘The next moment 
she repeated her cry even louder, for one 
of the men went down before her eyes 
with a terrible sword through his body. 

Miss Kitty stood at the window, trem- 

ling with agitation, yet fascinated. She 
Saw the other man withdraw his weapon, 


plunge it carelessly into the snow, no 
doubt to get rid of the awful stains of the 
tragedy, and then, leaping the fence, go 
swiftly out of sight. What was to be 
done? Miss Kitty stared forth, her heart 
bounding in her side, and there lay the 
man in the snow. He was dying—maybe 
he was dead—and there was none within 
sight or sound save herself. All the 
world that still winter dawn went uncon- 
scious of the fight and the fallen man. 
Kitty tore herself with a deep sigh from 
the window and hastily donned her gown ; 
which done, she ran down the stairs 
swiftly, her pulse pumping hard, but 
with resolution in her gait—for she was 
a girl of spirit. Once out in the field 
she picked her way more fearfully, as if 
afraid now to face the terrors of the sight 
that awaited her. There was a little rise 
in the ground at the bottom of the 
meadow, which was crowned with snow- 
laden bushes. Kitty reflected that the 
body must lie somewhere beyond this, 
and, alive now with dread anticipations, 
she craned through the shrubs, fearful, yet 
anxious to see beyond. She could see 
nothing, and she pushed forward still, 
leaning between the shrubs; when, quite 
unexpectedly, and to her alarm, something 
gave beneath her feet, she lost her balance 
and went forward with a little rush into 
the snow beyond. She fell upon her 
hands in a_ posture in which Miss 
Dorrington would have been pained to 
see her pupil, and, rolling over from her 
impetus, came plump upon something 
warmer and more material than snow. 
With a little shriek she scrambled to her 
feet again. It was the body! 

ut at this point she was amazed and 
shocked, if also relieved, that the corpse 
sat up, put a hand to its head, and uttered 
some violent imprecations. ‘‘ What the 
devil’s this?” said he, after thus paying a 
certain tribute to the situation. “ Where’s 
that rogue Pollen? Curse me, if I am 
not pipped,” and he then, observing 
Kitty, stared at her frankly. 

‘* Oh, sir !” said she, alla-flutter. ‘‘ You 
are wounded. You may die. You must 
have the dector.” 
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The young man regarded her with 
casual interest. “Not I, my dear,” said 
he lightly; ‘‘ Oliver Hale was not born 
to be killed by a common thieving cheat.” 
He yawned and examined his shoulder, 
on which a little blood showed. ‘*‘ How 
came you here, child?” he asked. 

“T saw you fight that dreadful man 
from my window yonder,” said Kitty 
breathlessly. ‘I saw you fall, and I ran 
out. I thought you needed help.” 

“Bravo, pretty child!” cried _ he. 
* Here’s an angel of mercy. Why, you’re 
all a-dust with snow. Gad! you’ve been 
down, my dear. Was that you kicked 
me? Damme, ’twas as hard as Pollen’s 
sword. Was it you fell on me?” 

He grinned as he spoke, but Kitty 
blushed. She stammered her apologies. 
He had a very civil air, and was to all 
eyes a gentleman of some nicety, to 
judge by his fastidious dress; but he 
smiled broadly in a very off-hand and 
condescending manner that betokened 
almost indifference. At times he put his 
hand to his shoulder, while a grimace 
twisted his handsome face, and he 
muttered under his breath. 

** Child, there is no harm done,” said he. 
“Indeed, the boot is on the other foot. No 
doubt you woke me with the blow—else 
I might have slept for ever, into eternity, 
my dear. But,” continued he, looking at 
her with more interest, “I would I had 
received the embrace when I was awake.” 

Again Kitty blushed, and moved a pace 
away; but he had apparently forgotten 
her, for his gaze wandered to the hedge 
and the road beyond it. His wound, 
Kitty thought, had turned him _light- 
headed, for he used the most shocking 
language in a gentle and _ abstracted 
manner, as if unaware of her presence. 

“Hang him—let him go,” said he. 
* He is a black poltroon and a rogue. I 
am well quit of him.” 

“The assassin!” burst out Kitty, un- 
able to restrain herself. “ He went that 
way. He ran. I saw him thrust you 
through.” 

The young man’s eyes came back to 
her. ‘Why, it is not so bad as that,” he 
said ; ‘*’twas a fair fight enough, curse him, 
but he would have stood no chance if I 
had been sober. “Iwas his wine took 
my legs away. I wonder if I can stand 
by now ;” and here he made an effort 
to get upon his feet, but failed (Kitty 
fancied) on account of his wound. 
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‘“*Qh, sir,” she said, in distress at the 
sight of the blood. “ Let me get you a 
surgeon. You are badly wounded.” 

“If you will give me your hand, my 
dear, maybe it will be all that I need,” 
said he, and put out his. 

Kitty did as she was bid, and in another 
moment he stood up. ‘The snow hung in 
crystals about him, but Kitty was able 
to perceive anew that he was a young man 
of distinguished appearance, a trifle rakish 
in his look, and with a merry air of good- 
fellowship and humour about him. 

“Thank you, child,” he said, and 
stared at her again, without seeming to 
reflect that he thus embarrassed her. 

What he saw was a maiden of seventeen 
or so ; slight, but promising a better ripe- 
ness, and with two quick, earnest eyes and 
a pretty face that moved to every emotion. 
If he read there at the moment a certain 
shamefacedness, he did not spare her. 
Her colour became her, and he was 
insensibly reverting to the man of gallantry 
and fashion in the presence of a hand- 
some woman, when his wound by a new 
prick of pain drew his attention, and he 
uttered an imprecation. 

*T bleed, child,” he said. “ Pollen’s 
point took me deeper than I thought. I 
will have no surgeon to fuss over me ; but 
if your pretty hands will clap me a fist of 
snow under the shoulder, it will staunch 
the wound.” 

Only too glad to be of assistance, Kitty 
did as she was asked, and received his 
thanks, very formal and off-hand, for he 
had again fallen into an abstraction, and 
was frowning at vacancy. 

“If my head were better I would 
follow Pollen and settle him,” he said, 
more to himself than to her. ‘“ But it 
aches likes the devil. Child, if you could 
add to your other mercies a glass of 
brandy ?—but I forgot—you cannot. You 
had best have let me lie and rot there,” 
he cried in a sharper voice. ‘‘ Why the 
devil did not Pollen finish his work? He 
has sucked me dry these four years. He 
had best have finished his work hand- 
somely.” 

‘““He is a scoundrel to have left you 
there,” said Kitty, with spirit, incensed by 
the wickedness of the absent Pollen. 

“That is no news to me, I fear, child,” 
said he lightly. 

“Why then did you tolerate him?” 
she asked quickly. 

He lifted his shoulders in a shrug. 
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‘‘He amused me,” he said. ‘He has 
wit, has Pollen; but he is a damnable 
rogue, as you say, my dear.” 

Kitty had not said anything of the sort, 
but did not like to break in on him, and 
he continued in his cynical, reckless way : 
“Twas I picked the quarrel. I was 
resolved to do it ; but, faith, I waited too 
late. I should have done it when my 
heels and head were on better terms. 
He has sucked me dry, the rogue, and 
now flies when the bones are all picked. 
Well, ’tis human wisdom, my dear, as you 
will come to know some day.” 

“T would have such men killed. ‘They 
are worse than murderers,” broke out 
Kitty indignantly, and her outburst drew 
his attention: 

“Faith, child, the devil will have him 
some day—there’s no doubt. I would 
make it early if I could, but I am not 
on intimate terms enough with the old 
gentleman ; though, indeed, I should be. 
But see, he has left me thus———” and he 
made a gesture of empty pockets, and 
pulled a comical face. 

Kitty was sorry that so handsome and 
pleasant a young gentlemen should be both 
wounded and in want ; but she knew not 
what to say, or what consolation to offer. 

“And now, my dear,” said he, with.a 
change of tone and a bow; “ pray, whom 
am I to remember in my prayers as my 
guardian angel ?” 

Kitty answered demurely, yet-with a 
flushed face. 

“What?” answered he, coming to a 
stand (for they had been moving towards 
the road). “Are you any relation to 
Alderman Passmore ?” 

“T am his daughter, sir,” said Kitty, 
and cried on that eagerly, *‘ Do you know 
him ?” 

The young man looked at her quizzi- 
cally. ‘*On my faith, I should,” he said. 
‘He and I are old friends. Lord, that 
you should. be Passmore’s daughter !” 
He began to laugh. ‘Gad! we are old 
familiars, your papa and I.” 

Kitty was very glad to hear it, for the 
fact seemed to put them on_ friendly 
terms, as though they had met through 
formal and proper introductions. Her 
pleasure beamed in her pretty face, which 
sparkled in excitement. The young man’s 
admiration gleamed from his eyes. ‘Gad! 
my dear Miss Kitty,” said he merrily ; 
“you have saved my life, and I believe 
could save my fortune. What say you? 
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shall we run for it? There’s my coach 
in waiting, unless the coachman be dead 
of the cold, and there’s Gretna Green 
somewhere, they tell me.” 

“Oh, sir!” said Kitty, shrinking back. 
*“You should not so insult me.” 

“ Why, ‘tis not an insult to ask a lady’s 
hand,” said he, smiling. ‘“‘ However, if 
you are obdurate I must depart alone, 
and if I might ask your arm, child, I will 
seek my coach at once. Deuce take 
Pollen! How his fork stings.” 

For this the compassionate girl was 
quite ready, and leaning on his. fair 
companion, the man of fashion moved 
towards the lane. 

When there, he turned to look back. 
“Ts it there you live, Miss Kitty?” he 
asked. “I'll wager ‘tis a young lady’s 
seminary.” And to her blushing assent, 
“Ah!” said he, sighing, ‘‘ pretty hearts, 
pretty hands, pretty faces. You will have 
none of an old wreck like me.” 

“You are not old, sir,” said Kitty 
encouragingly ; but added with some 
severity, “yet you are old enough to 
know better than to get tipsy.” 

““Why, the old gentlemen are worse 
than we, Kitty, and they should know 
better still,” said he flippantly. ‘‘ Curse 
this wound. I beg your pardon, my dear. 
You hold me up beautifully. But if I 
had Pollen, I would not leave him to 
suffer pain. No, not I; for I am not 
tipsy now, Kitty— only very tired and sad.” 

At that they passed a bend in the road 
and came upon an elegant coach, on the 
box of which a coachman slumbered 
peacefully. ‘The poor creature had clearly 
been up all night, like his master. 

The young gentleman stopped by the 
vehicle and called out sharply to his 
man, “‘ Horncastle !” and then to the girl: 
“Well, my dear, I will tell papa I have 
seen you, and that you are in blooming 
health—unless, that is, you repent of your 
decision, and——” he waved an elegant 
hand at his coach, as if inviting her. “I 
offer you a poor thing, but myself. 
Horncastle ! What the devil, man! Won't 
you wake ?” 

The man sat up with a start, rubbed 
his eyes. “I beg pardon, Sir Oliver,” 
said he; “I beg pardon, sir.” 

“Sir Oliver!” cried Miss Kitty, with 
an internal start. How very genteel he 
was! But she said nothing to what she 
considered his jest, only smiled and 
flushed again. 
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Sir Oliver entered his coach, and gave 
his man an order; but Kitty’s interest 
could not refrain from a parting question. 
“You will be seeing my papa, then, sir?” 
she inquired. 

“As like as not, as like as not,” said 
he lightly; and bowing ceremoniously, 
but airily, was driven forthwith from her 
view. 

Kitty watched the coach out of sight, 
her heart beating hard and her eyes 
sparkling. “Sir Oliver Hale!” said she, 
and parted her lips in the warmth of her 
excitement. “He is a handsome gentle- 
man, but I fear a wicked one. Why, this 
is most romantic. I would the other 
girls knew,” and she turned backwards 
with a little sigh of pleasure. 

For some reason, however, she did not 
tell her story to Miss Dorrington, who 
would, no doubt, have rebuked her 
severely for her unmaidenly conduct ; 
and, being possessed of a certain reserve, 
she did not pour her confidence into 
the ears of her schoolmates. Her dear 
friend, Jenny Crabbe, was gone home, 
and she would keep the romantic adven- 
ture to herself for the present. Moreover, 
the school was full of bustle, as more of 
the young ladies were to leave that day. 
Kitty herself would have been making 
preparations to return, but for the chance 
that her father, who was a widower, was 
not yet come back from his visit to 
Scotland, and so she tarried for a day or 
two longer under the charge of Miss 
Dorrington. She mused a good deal 
that day upon the exciting adventure 
in which she had played so important a 
part, and even strove to dream of it— 
unsuccessfully—at night. But on the 
following morning its poignancy was 
somewhat dimmed in her healthy mind, 
and she was taken up with a new fine 
gown which had arrived for her, and 
which the two remaining girls joined with 
her in adoring. 

“Tis very elegant,” said Miss Char- 
lotte, and sighed with envy. 

“There’s no gown more becoming 
worn by the ladies at Court,” declared 
Miss Polly ; ; adding, however, with a real 
air of regret, “but ’tis a pity ‘tis the 
wrong colour for you, and that you are 
too tall.” 

“T am content with the colour,” re- 
torted Kitty sweetly, as she walked up 
and down the room, casting glances at 
herself and into a mirror. ‘I do not 
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like too great plumpness ;” at which Miss 
Polly, who was short and stout, bit her 
lip and coloured. 

In the midst of this scene of vanity 
and jealousy came a loud pealing of the 
bell, and the three young ladies rushed 
to the window and looked forth. ‘The 
lamps were lit for night, but they could 
make out before the gates the shape of 
a chaise and a pair. 

“°Tis uncle come for me,” declared 
Miss Charlotte, with glee. ‘“‘La, I did 
not look for him till to-morrow,” and, 
as the handle of the door turned, “ There, 
I said so.” 

It was, indeed, Miss Dorrington who 
entered, but she had not come for 
Charlotte. ‘*‘ Miss Passmore,” she said, in 
her usual acid-sweet manner, under the 
mastery of some emotion, “there is a 
message come from your papa. You 
will please descend with me.” 

Kitty in some excitement followed her, 
and when the door was shut behind 
them, the lady turned solemnly and with 
some agitation to her pupil. 

““My dear, I have we news. You 
must bear up, and trust in Providence. 
Your papa is ill.” 

‘Tll!” cried Kitty, in alarm. 

“He has sent a friend to warn you, 
and to take you to him.” 

Kitty sped down the stairs, and behind 
her, scarcely less rapidly, came the school- 
mistress. She opened the door of her 
drawing-room, and there, in the most 
comfortable armchair, setting his ruffles 
afresh, sat no other than Sir Oliver Hale. 

‘Sir Oliver!” burst from her involun- 
tarily. 

He rose, and bowed elegantly, but with 
an air of friendliness. ‘ You | have heard 
my news?” he inquired gravely. “It is 
bad, but not too bad, I think. This 
good lady has told you, I suppose, that 
you are to accompany me. Your papa 
we its you. 

‘This is your papa’s friend, my dear? 
inquired Miss Dorrington, regarding the 
visitor anxiously. 

“Yes,” assented Kitty, who was at the 
moment pretty much confused in her 
mind, 

“Am I to trust you to him to take 
you home?” pursued the embarrassed 
lady. 

“Madam, it is not to Mr. Passmore’s 
house that I shall take Miss Kitty, for 
he has not arrived there. He is on his 
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way from Scotland, and was taken ill. 
He lies at the ‘Crown’ at Biggleswade. 
If we start at once we shall arrive by 
ten o'clock.” 

His air was authoritative, and he looked 
gravely and kindly on Kitty. 

Miss Dorrington was impressed. “I 
regret that Mr. Passmore is so ill,” she 
faltered. 

** Pray, madam, one word in your ear,” 
said Sir Oliver, and took her magnifi- 
cently apart. “There is no need she 
should know how ill, madam,” he mur- 
mured, “’twill do no good ; let her keep 
her cheerfulness, if she may. But to 
you I can be frank. If we leave at once 
she will be in time to see him, the 
daughter the father. My dear madam, 
I will trust earnestly to your discretion.” 

“Certainly, sir; you can trust me 
entirely,” said the fluttered lady. “ Poor 
creature! I will say nothing. But she 
must prepare for the journey.” 

“ The less the better—the sooner the 
better,” declared Sir Oliver impressively. 

Miss Dorrington turned to her pupil, 
who stood wondering, and experiencing 
some sensations of alarm. Very pretty 
did she look in her new becoming gown, 
with tne flush dying in her cheeks. 

** My dear,” cried the lady, in agitation, 
“you must go at once. It is all right, 
as this gentleman has just explained to 


me. Your father has need of you to- 
night. You will be in time for supper, 
child. I will see that your box is 


” 


prepared ;” with which she bustled from 
the room, full of officious kindness. 

Kitty was left face to face with Sir 
Oliver. He was dressed somewhat more 
soberly than when she had seen him 
before, and he had a look of more resolu- 
tion and less indifference. He met her 
gaze steadily, without a change of his 
expression, 

“T am sorry to bring you news like 
this, child,” said he. “But I believe 
there’s very little to fret over. Mr. Pass- 
more is anxious to have you with him.” 


““You have seen him?” she_ burst 
forth eagerly. 
A certain contraction of the young 


man’s features might have been noticed, 
as if he had asserted a control over them 
with an effort. ‘I had a communication 
from him this morning,” said he. 

“But I do not understand: why— 


how came he to send you to me?” asked 
Kitty, bewildered. 
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**Upon my soul, I don’t know, child, 
unless it is because he knows I have a 
kind heart,” said Sir Oliver, with some of 
his old manner back; and then added 
more gravely, “Truth is, I offered for 
the task, having to drive that way my- 
self.” 

Kitty was still sorely perplexed, but 
Sir Oliver’s air was reassuring. More- 
over, he clearly took it as so much a 
matter of course, that Kitty did not well 
see how she could do otherwise. And at 
that moment Miss Dorrington returned, 
still bustling. 

““T have your box, my dear,” she said. 
“Hannah shall put it in the coach. The 
sooner you are away the better. It is 
dusk now. I wish you a good journey, 
child, and happy news,” and the good 
lady kissed her pupil with a suspicion 
of tears, and thrust something into her 
hand. ‘Twill serve as refreshment on 
the road, child,” she whispered. 

And thus it fell that within five minutes, 
scarcely aware how it happened or what 
she did, Kitty found herself waving a 
handkerchief out of the coach window 
at some figures that faded abruptly into 
the falling darkness. Then there was 
silence, only deepened, as it seemed, by 
the noise of the rumbling wheels, as they 
rolled heavily through the snow. 

Kitty, after a time of mental incoher- 
ence, gradually returned to the considera- 
tion of her companion. She became 
aware of his presence, though he _ had 
said nothing since they had started, but 
lay back in his corner without a sound. 
Now, however, she turned her attention 
to him, and for the first time was seized 
by real panic. Here she was, rolling out 
into the night and the wilderness, alone 
with a young man whom she had only seen 
for the first time two days before. She 
had been brought up in a most decorous 
and rigid school, upon the best models and 
examples in tradition, and it came as a 
shock to her now to realise that she was 
violating all the conventions in which she 
had been trained. 

** Sir, I must go back,” she cried, start- 
ing to her feet in a flurry. “I cannot go 
forward so late.” 

“Faith, my dear Kitty, you are too 
late,” said Sir Oliver pleasantly. “We 
are past Finchley. Besides, you cannot 
desert papa, who lies waiting you.” 

“ Past Finchley !” she echoed dismally, 
and peered out into the night, which was 
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cold and white to the eye. Yet what her 
companion said was reasonable. She 
could not turn back—that would be both 
foolish and cowardly, 

“Come, we shall be eating a supper 
cheerily in a few hours,” said Sir Oliver 
encouragingly. ‘“”Tis not too barbarous 
a fare you may eat upon the North 
Road,” he continued lightly. ‘‘ A couple 
of capons, or a chine of beef, nicely 
roasted, fat bacon boiled, maybe, a plate 
heaped with vegetables, and port or sherry 
wine to match. A barbarous fare, Kitty, 
yet not too barbarous—and somewhat 
comforting to empty stomachs threshed 
by the winter wind. I promise you, you 
shall eat heartily, child.” 

This manner of talking was not what 
she had been accustomed to; it was so 
light and easy, and, moreover, the young 
gentleman spoke with a freedom from 
which the false modesty of that artificial 
day was used to shrink. Yet Kitty felt 
cheered by it, and began to settle down to 
her position. After all, it was romantic— 
this nocturnal drive into unknown wastes 
with a handsome gentleman by one’s 
side. The girls would envy her vastly. 
She found herself answering Sir Oliver, 
and entering into conversation with him, 
If there was a certain levity in his tone, 
of which she was vaguely conscious, there 
was also friendliness in it, and a subtle 
charm. He was different from other 
men whom she had met in her brief 
experience. He was a man of fashion, 
and—sheefelt sure—of some wickedness 
too; but had he not been kind to her, 
and put himself about to serve her and 
her father? Her heart warmed to him, 
more especially as he proved such an 
entertaining companion. 

“The old lady distrusted me,” he 
prattled. ‘ Look, Kitty, yonder is Barnet 
Church. Have I a deceitful eye, Kitty ? 
The old lady clearly had her doubts 
of me.” 

“She is not old,” protested Kitty. 

“Not old!” said Sir Oliver, turning 
his expressive eyes on her. “ Well, some 
at her age would still be young and 
charming. Angels never grow old, egad. 
Chey will not budge from twenty—nay, 
from seventeen, Kitty ; that they will not. 
Well, I will drink her health to-night that 
she let me have you—a rash and temera- 
nous act, seeing you are you, Kitty, and 
a heavy burden on such shoulders, seeing 
I am I,” and he sighed and hummed a 
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favourite tune of the town, incongruous 
with his sigh. 

Kitty was somewhat at a loss to follow 
this; but he gave her no time to turn 
it over, for he proceeded: ‘We shall 
change at the White Hart, Welwyn, 
Kitty, where you shall have a glass of 
mulled wine. You must be cold, child. 
By the way, you did not say. Have I a 
deceiving eye? Is it very wicked ?” and 
once more he turned his gaze on _ her. 
The eyes twinkled quizzically ; they shone 
with a reckless light. 

Kitty knew not what to say. “I—I 
cannot tell,” she stammered. 

“Tis the dark. You shall tell me 
anon, when we are in the inn,” he said, 
unabashed. ‘‘I hope I have not a false 
and wicked eye, for I am not false and 
wicked. I am only a fool, Kitty, an 
incomparable fool that has mismanaged 
his life, and—I doubt not—other people’s 
lives also. There is the rub. You cannot 
bring down yourself without bringing 
down others. We are so intertwined, 
my dear.” 

Kitty looked askance at him, for his 
handsome face was just discernible in 
the flickering light of the lamp. He 
lay back, staring meditatively, and, as she 
thought, with sadness, into the empty, 
barren fields. She was sorry for him. 

“You spoke of ruin, sir,” she began 
hesitatingly. ‘Do you mean you are 
poor ?” 

“Why, Kitty,” said he, lightly smiiing, 
“it has been ducks and drakes, ducks 
and drakes. Here I bowl along with 
what remains of my fortune, poor fool, 
and my hopes. At least, the chaise 
carries Sir Oliver Hale and his fortunes,” 
and he laughed light-heartedly enough. 

“You have debts?” said Kitty, fearing 
to show any unladylike curiosity, but un- 
willing to close the fascinating subject. 

“Debts, my dear!” cried Sir Oliver, 
and shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Duns, 
debts, bets, hazards, and—and the rest. 
Yet Iam not a bad man, Kitty. I have 
accomplishments. I can dance a minuet 
with any man, and I'll wager my blade 
against another. To be sure, you saw 
Pollen beat me; but, confound him, I 
was drunk. I'll be drunk no longer.” 

“Tf you say that, sir,” said Kitty, in her 
little prim voice, “I am sure it will be 
for your good.” 

“Faith, Vl be bound it will, child,” 
said he, in some amusement, “and if I 
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had you by me always to advise me, I 
would crack my fingers at adversity.” 

It was embarrassing, but at the same 
time a giow of something she did not 
understand spread through Kitty. 

“You should inquire of your good 


heart, sir,” she answered faintly, “ There 
is your proper monitor.” 

“Nay,” he said, “that is gone to 
sleep long ago. I must borrow some one 
else’s, and where’s the better heart than 
yours, Kitty? Will you let me make 
free of yours, child?” And even in the 
twilight she was aware of some change in 
his face and of some power in his eyes 
that pulled at her. 

She sat back nervously. 
slow,” she said tremulously ; 
late.” 

Sir: Oliver put his head out of the 
window. “We are betwixt Hatfield and 
Stanborough,” he said. “ We shall reach 
Welwyn very shortly. The road rings like 
iron in this frost.” He looked back at 
her where she sat in her tremors. ‘‘ You 
are mighty desirous to be quit of me, 
Kitty,” he said reproachfully. 

The girl’s heart smote 
no, sir,” she protested. ‘Indeed you 
mistake. I—I am grateful to you for 
your kindness.” 

There was a silence on this, and she was 
aware presently that he had again turned 
to the window and was whistling gently. 
She could make out also a heavy frown 
on his handsome face, and she thought 
that she must have offended him deeply 
by her attitude. 

“Sir,” she began bravely, “I do not 
wish you to be under any misunder- 
standing as to my sentiments. You have 
been of great service to me to-night, and 
to my dear papa too, and———” 

But Sir Oliver broke in airily.  “ Faith, 
my dear, best wait and see,” he said. 
“Count no one lucky till he’s dead—give 
no one his wages till the job is done. 
The coach may break down, or we may 
be plunged in snowdrifts, "Tis a cruel, 
threatening night,” and he inspected the 
wilderness again. 

Kitty made no second attempt to break 
the silence, and no more was said until 
the chaise pulled up under the bright 
windows of Welwyn. This seemed to 
rouse Sir Oliver, who descended, stretched 
himself, and begged to know what he 
might send Miss Passmore. There was 
a certain formality in his tones now 
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which had not been there before, and at 
which the girl wondered. 

“T would beg you to alight and warm 
yourself,” said he, “ but I know you will 
want to hasten forward, and the horses 
will be changed in a twinkling.” 

But all the same he himself disappeared 
into the inn, and when he mounted the 
coach again he was in another mood. 
He laughed merrily, told tales of the 
Court, and beguiled the way with such a 
spirit that Kitty listened in fascination. 
Outside the road lay stark black before 
them and behind ; lights glittered weakly 
in the cottages and farms, and the roll 
of the wheels was for ever in their ears, 
The chaise stopped with a jerk. 

“°Tis Biggleswade,” said Sir Oliver, 
and opened the door. 

Kitty looked out eagerly at the warm 
inviting hostelry, and was helped to the 
footway by her companion. He turned 
into the inn abruptly, and disappeared 
from view, leaving her alone and wondering 
in the doorway. It was not like so civil a 
gentleman to behave thus strangely. But 
in a little he reappeared, and under the 
hanging lamp of the hall she saw that his 
face was graver. 

** Kitty,” said he, without ceremony, 
“your father is not come yet. He 
thought it best to lie at Stamford to-night, 
and wishes you to join him there to- 
morrow. 

“Not come!” she echoed in dismay. 

“He is at Stamford,” repeated Sir 
Oliver, with his eyes on her. * 

**T must go on to him—I must go at 
once,” said Kitty, in agitation. 

** Child, ’tis too late to-night,” said he, 
with some sharpness. “It is past ten, 
and you would not reach Stamford till 
two in the morning. ‘There is no chance 
to go this night. You had better be 
refreshed and rest here. “Tis a comfort- 
able inn.” 

“T must go on,” she cried, clasping 
her hands together in her distress. 

“ Kitty, you are unreasonable and wild- 
witted,” he said, with impatience in his 
tone. ‘‘Snow threatens, and there 1s 
no chaise will reach Stamford to-night. 
Rest, and be thankful you are safe on 
so foul a night.” 

“Am I safe? Am I safe?” she cried 
hysterically. “I thought to find my 
father here, and now you say he is at 
Stamford. I must go to Stamford.” 

Sir Oliver was silent a moment, and 
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then replied in another voice: “ ‘This is 
kicking against the pricks, Kitty. I would 
take you on if I could. As for your 
father, he is well enough. I believe there 
is little the matter with him, but he pines 
for you, as well he may, pretty kitten. 
Come, I have ordered supper. You shall 
sup in your room, unless, indeed, you 
be so gracious as to invite me; and 
then to bed. Tl warrant you'll sleep 
sound, with never a bad dream to-night. 
And to-morrow a fine country breakfast 
with a fine country appetite, and away 
for Stamford.” 

He smiled in his most engaging manner, 
and there was something in him that 
arrested her on the verge of tears, and 
gave her confidence. She could not have 
said whether it sprang from his eyes, or 
from his whole bearing. And yet she 
had only known him two days! She 
composed herself and listened to him, 
while he explained and reassured, and 
at last was even brought to smile at a 
jest. So that in no very long time they 
were seated at supper, and Kitty was 
sipping timidly of a wine, and wondering 
why it was that people liked such strange, 
sour liquids. And, oddly enough, it came 
about as Sir Oliver had foretold, for she 
passed an hour later into dreamless 
slumber. 

The morning dawned bright and still, 
with a keen grip in the air. ‘The snow 
had not fallen, and the hedgerows were 
white and stiff with rime. Kitty awoke 
very cheerfully until she suddenly re- 
membered where she was, and on that 
her alarm of the previous night resumed 
possession of her. Yet there was nothing 
for it but to push on, and so rid herself 
of her embarrassing situation on the 
earliest possible opportunity. A bright 
sun smiled on them as they drove out 
of Biggleswade upon the Great North 
Road, Kitty not a little comforted by 
the fine day and the civil attentions of 
her companion, and Sir Oliver, debonair, 
talkative, and the cheeriest of gossips. 
Under this spell the girl began to enjoy 
her adventure, to which the spice of 
danger added only a certain zest. It was 
perilous, certainly, to be running thus 
through unknown country in company 
with a handsome young gentleman who 
had all the signs of wickedness in his 
bearing ; but then it was on the call of 
duty, and she was nearing her father 
every mile they made. In the midst of 
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Sir Oliver’s talk, which included a merry 
jest, he observed her to be gazing at 
him sadly. 

‘What is it, child ?” he asked. 

Kitty changed colour, and averted her 
eyes. “Tis nothing,” she answered ; “1 
was but wondering.” 

“Wondering !” he said. “ Why, wonder 
makes you sad, then?” 

“You can jest, sir,” she said, in a 
lower voice, “and you can tell pleasant 
stories, and you laugh, and yet you are 
ruined.” 

“Egad, that is true, Kitty,” said Sir 
Oliver, with a grimace. 

Kitty hesitated ere she spoke again. 
““T would there was some one who could 
help you,” she said with a sigh. 

Sir Oliver looked at her sharply, and 
parted his lips as if to speak, but said 
nothing at the moment. ‘‘I must marry 
a rich wife,” said he at last, “and then 
maybe I shall have ducks and drakes 
to play over again.” 

“For shame, sir!” said Kitty earnestly. 
You speak too lightly, and you do your- 
self wrong, I am sure.” 

“Why, I could not do that, child,” 
said the young baronet, with a laugh. 
“And as for lightness, I was made so. 
You shall find me a bigger villain than 
you suppose. But I get my way. I 
am not done yet. I shall marry the 
heiress.” 

Again he looked at her with steady, 
meaning eyes, in which there gleamed, 
nevertheless, something even of merry 
malice. They affected Kitty now as 
they had affected her on the previous 
evening, and she dropped hers. 

“You would marry an_ heiress to 
gamble with her money, sir?” she asked 
reproachfully. ‘“ You would marry some 
one you do not care for to re-establish 
your fortune ?” 

There was indignation as well as re- 
proach in her voice, and, her spirit 
reasserting itself, she looked up at him 
boldly. Sir Oliver’s eyes were still on 
her, and she winced. 

“No,” said he very slowly, “I would 
not do that. On my faith, the woman I 
marry I will marry because I want her.” 

The intensity of his tones brought the 
bloom into Kitty’s face again, and she 
made no reply, but saved herself from an 
embarrassment of which she did not 
know the reason by gazing out at the 
flying hedgerows. Nor did Sir Oliver 
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pursue the matter farther, but seemed to 
be occupied with thoughts, not wholly 
pleasant, if the frown upon his bold and 
handsome face were any evidence. 

But after they had passed Buckden, 
where they dined, Sir Oliver changed 
again. He had entered the inn very 
distant and amiable ; he came out reck- 
less and a little familiar, which was no 
doubt due to the strong wine he had 
taken. He was quite as merry as in the 
morning, but there was perceptible, even 
to Kitty’s eyes, a swaggering bravado 
which had not been present before. The 
wind had risen, the brightness of the day 
had gone, and the face of heaven was 
sour with leaden clouds. It seemed as if 
the snow that had threatened the night 
before had only been postponed. Kitty 
felt chill and spiritless. Nevertheless, she 
listened to her companion’s voice as he 
rambled in his tales. 


“Faugh, Kitty!” he said at last, 
“you give me scant attention, child. 


Devil take me, but I have told that tale 
before admiring duchesses, It has given 
me quite a reputation in the town.” 

*T am tired, sir,” said Kitty, ashamed 
that she should have been so dull. ‘I 
am not used to long travel.” 

“ Well, well,” said he good-humouredly, 
“twill not be so long ¢re you will lie at 
Stamford.” 

“Tis good of you, sir, to take so much 
care of me, and to be put to so much 
trouble,” said Kitty, newly awake to the 
obligation she was under to this com- 
parative stranger, and the poor way in 
which she was discharging it. 

“Oh, I would do more than this!” 
said Sir Oliver, with a little laugh; “I 
would not only drive you to Stamford, 
but farther—ay, much farther, Kitty !” 

There was some wildness in his laugh, 
so that she edged gently away, wondering 
if he had indeed drunk too much wine. 
But Sir Oliver went on: “But maybe 
Stamford will prove, not the end, but the 
beginning —the beginning of a very pretty 
piece of coaching, Kitty. There was 
none in the west kept such horses as I, 
What think you of these, Kitty? ’Tis all 
I’ve left.” 

Kitty murmured that they were hand- 
some creatures, but her uneasiness in- 
creased. Sir Oliver was altered from the 
debonair baronet of the morning. What 
could be the matter? Was it the wine ? 
“T think, Kitty, that we will extend 
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this drive,” said Sir Oliver, turning unex. 
pectedly on her. ‘We will run through 
Stamford, through Grantham, through 
York, through ° 

‘“‘What mean you, sir?” cried Kitty, 
now in alarm. 

Sir Oliver took her hand in his. 
“ Child,” said he, in his new swaggering 
voice, ‘‘ we are going to Scotland.” 

“To Scotland!” she echoed fearfully, 
* Bui you said, sir, that my papa was at 
Stamford.” 

“So I did, Kitty, so I did,” agreed the 
young man. “But maybe he will have 
changed again when we get there. Come, 
child, sit down, and be not frightened,” 
he continued, as Kitty, some notion of 
the truth at last breaking on her, rose 
and made a motion towards the door of 
the chaise. ‘“‘ Come, we are good friends, 
and no harm is meant. On my soul, 
there is no evil will come to you. Let us 
be reasonable, and, if you will shed that 
unnecessary fear, V’ll warrant we will get 
on very well together.” 

But the girl was thrown into a state of 
panic which no words of his could allay, 
and she fumbled with the handle of the 
door. 

“You must stop the chaise,” said she. 
‘You must let me out. I must go. Oh, 
stop the chaise !” 

Sir Oliver put out his hand to her as 
to a captive linnet that struggles to beat 
out of its cage. 

“Kitty, I pray you, sit. I will be 
obeyed,” he said with authority. “ You 
will do yourself an injury so. Come, hear 
me, and we can stop the carriage at any 
moment when that is done, if you will 
still have it.” 

Something in his authoritative voice 
penetrated to the frightened girl, and 
she ceased her attempts to get out of 
the chaise in motion. Bringing herself to- 
gether by an effort, and with a fast-beating 
heart, she faced him. 

“That is better,” said Sir Oliver ; “ and 
now let us discuss together.” 

But the sound of that fluent voice, gay 
and irresponsible, suddenly aroused in 
Kitty all her spirit. She was very young, 
and she was not of his rank, but she had a 
courage which promised well for her years. 

“There is nothing, sir, I have to 
discuss with my abductor,” she said, 
trembling, but with dignity. ‘‘ You have 
wrought my ruin, All I ask now is that 
you should let me go.” 
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“Well, child,” said Sir Oliver, with his 
laugh, “I do not profess to be a saint, 
but I am not an ogre to be eating you. 
Come, you are safe, so far. ‘Trust me and 
you shall continue so, whereas if I was to 
stop the chaise and put you forth, the 
Lord forgive me, for I would never 
forgive myself. Look where we are, and 
how the sky lowers. You would be dead 
in a snowdrift to-night. 
content. I will not let 
shall go to Stamford.” 

Kitty sank into her seat; but from 
being merely agitated, she had now grown 
to be furious. All her spirit poured 
through the vent upon him. 

“JT would sooner die,” she declared, 
looking at him with flaming eyes, ‘“ than 
be in the company of one who is so 
treacherous, so cowardly, and so cruel.” 

“Indeed, you would die, Kitty,” said 


you go. You 


he half-humorously. ‘But see, I will 
make a bargain with you,” he went on 
in a soothing voice. “I can see I am 


hateful to you, child.. Others have looked 
upon me differently.” He sighed. ‘“ But 
you are a schoolgirl with a heart of iron. 
You shall travel to Stamford, but I will 
leave you to yourself. You shall not be 
tainted by my society. I will join the 
coachman.” 

Kitty made no answer, not quite know- 
ing how to take this unexpected con- 
cession. She looked forth, and was aware 
of the darkling sky and the approaching 
storm. It was certain that she dared not 
step out into the desolate roadway, as she 
had threatened so passionately just now. 
She hesitated. 

“It is quite true,” pursued Sir Oliver’s 
very pleasant, equable voice, “I have 
run away with you, Kitty. I admit it. 
You saved my life, and this is my return. 
There is Sir Oliver Hale, if you would 
know him;” he shrugged his shoulders 
with a gesture of distaste. “I am in 
need of money. I have told you I must 
have a rich wife. But by God that made 
me, Kitty,” he cried with sudden feeling, 
““T want you, not because you are rich, 
but because you are Kitty ; and if you 
were rich and not Kitty, I would blow 
out my brains sooner than I would be 
riding with you, were it to church for the 
wedding.” 

His outbreak of passion awed the girl, 
and she cast down her eyes. Her heart 
fluttered, and, strange to say, her anger 
had all gone; she was once more only 
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sorry for Sir Oliver. But to that feeling 
of compassion something else was added, 
which was new to her, and seemed to 
have enlarged her stature. She was a 
woman, then, to be loved, and loved in 
such terrible words! The idea was new, 
and it was alarming, but it was also 
thrilling. She dared not look at him, and 
she schooled herself to a composure. He 
had confessed his wicked design, admitted 
that all he had said was false, and clearly 
she ought to escape from so great a 
villain as soon as possible. But he was 
right in saying that they must journey 
together to Stamford. After that. 

but suddenly she recollected all that his 
confession implied. 

“Then my papa is not at Stamford !” 
she cried in alarm, 

“T fear not,” said Sir Oliver ruefully. 

“And it is all false that you knew 
him ?” 

“Indeed not that,” said he, with a 
queer glance. “Iam known to Mr. Pass- 
more very well. Oh, he and I are old 
acquaintances, Kitty. You must believe 
me there.” 

‘You must not call me that,” she said 
coldly ; but all the same, she was relieved 
to find that Sir Oliver was a friend of her 
father. It certainly eased the situation, 
bad as that must be in any case. 

Sir Oliver put out his hand to the door, 
and seemed about to call to the coach- 
man. 

“What are you doing?” asked Kitty, 
her fears renewed. 

“T am leaving you to yourself, child,” 
he said; ‘‘’tis all that I can do now.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and 
then: “’Tis a pity you should expose 
yourself to the storm,” said she. ‘“‘ The 
snow is already begun.” 

It was true. ‘The first flakes were 
dropping listlessly from heaven, but upon 
the horizon a darker menace was growing, 
and the wind came whistling through the 
bare twigs. Its sigh was sinister, spectral, 
as from some invisible premonitor of 
doom. And so it proved in many a shire 
that night, for it was the night of the 
great snowstorm. Sir Oliver had been 
right in supposing Kitty would have 
perished in the drifts, as she acknowledged 
to herself with a shudder during the rest 
of the journey. For the storm caught 
them up and ravaged round the chaise, 
the flakes poured in sheets upon the 
window, and the landscape was blotted 
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out in blank whiteness. The time passed 
mainly in silence, for Sir Oliver lay back 
in his cushions, with an odd little smile 
upon his lips, but whether of satisfaction, 
of determination, or of cynicism, it would 
be hard to say. Certainly he did not 
wear the look of a man who has been 
abashed and ashamed; but then those 
were not the times in which a man was 
wont to feel ashamed save for some 
neglect or fault that touched the age’s 
notion of honour, a notion which had its 
limitations. To have run away with a 
pretty girl against her will, to have cheated 
her into consent, and to have subjected 
her to all the embarrassments of the 
position—these were not offences against 
any code of honour familiar to Sir Oliver. 
It is safe to say that he did not regret 
any of these things. Yet he was a man, 
if a gentleman of blood and honour, and, 
being a man, had a personality of his 
own which included things not regarded 
by the code. Hence, when glancing at 
his companion, he saw, or thought he 
saw in the dimness, the gleam of a tear 
on Kitty’s eyelashes, he turned impulsively 
to her. 

“Kitty, child, you are crying. What 
the devil! I have brought you to tears, 
May Heaven forgive me, for I will not 
myself. I ama brute. I would not have 
wounded that good and innocent heart 
for worlds. I am a hog, Kitty. Lord, 
my dear, dry your eyes. I will see you 
safely through. Oh, why are you so 
damnably handsome, child?” 

To say the truth, Kitty had been 
experiencing a reaction after the recent 
battle, and that, together with the pro- 
longed silence, and the realisation that 
her father was zo¢ at Stamford, and that 
she had nowhere to go when she did 
reach that town, had made her melancholy 
and tearful. And, embarrassing as Sir 
Oliver’s impetuous words were, she heard 
in them the accents of regret and 
penitence, and of something else also 
which made her heart: leap once more ; 
so that they went a long way towards 
cheering her. She dried her eyes as she 
was bid, and Sir Oliver, seeing that she 
had recovered, ceased his embarrassing 
statements, and took quite another turn. 
He talked now, but he talked very 
sensibly and gravely, on topics which 
interested her very much. 

“As it is settled we must part, Kitty,” 
he said once, “let us at least keep a 
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pretence of friendship—which is no pre- 
tence on my side, Heaven knows. But 
let us not be dull and bored. Let us 
beguile the time to Stamford, for after 
that——” 

He sighed. But Kitty would very 
much have liked to know what was to 
come after that. She had no idea, and 
that distressed her, despite her interest 
in Sir Oliver’s talk. 

Then all of a sudden she recalled her 
Aunt Wilkinson that lived in Lincolnshire. 
She had not seen her for years, and she 
was cross and old, but still——- The 
thought alleviated her troubles. At least 
she could take refuge there—unless, per- 
haps, Sir Oliver would drive her back to 
the town from which he had so foully 
stolen her. Yet, when she considered the 
matter (for she was given to reflection), 
it did seem very surprising to her that 
she should be sitting there so comfortably 
with a man who had confessed himself 
to be so double a villain. She ought 
(she reflected) to have experienced quite 
different feelings. She did not laugh, it 
is true, because Sir Oliver talked very 
soberly of the Court, and of life in 
France, and of Mr. Richardson, the great 
writer, but she was frankly engaged by 
his conversation. 

** You have read ‘Clarissa,’ Kitty?” he 
asked, quite oblivious of the fact that 
he had been forbidden that name. 

“T adore her,” said she, equally 
oblivious. ‘“’Tis a great lesson, Miss 
Dorrington tells us, of Christian spirit 
and resolution.” 

“So it is,” said Sir Oliver, after a 
pause, as if he had been considering this 
as a new idea. ‘So it is—devilish fine 
Christian spirit. Yet there is also Christian 
resignation, a devilish fine spirit too.” 

And so, in a storm of snow and wind, 
with the flakes deep upon the chaise, and 
the coachman white as Father Christmas 
under his cloak and peaked and blue 
with the cold, they rolled and rocked into 
the High Street of Stamford, pulling up 
before the “ George.” 

A flurry of snow followed them into 
the inn, which was full of many snow- 
bound travellers, and warm and bustling 
with life. Sir Oliver addressed a chamber- 
maid, bidding her prepare a room for the 
young lady; but poor Kitty, now face to 
face with her old problem, stared at him 
in distress and discomfort, as if she 
would have spoken. 
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“You will be secure here to-night, 
child,” he said, ‘‘and afterwards London,” 
and he sighed deeply. ‘‘ Meantime, let 
me recommend to you a glass of mulled 
port as a specific——” But he got no 
farther than this, for, to his amazement, 
Kitty dashed suddenly across the hall 
towards a party of snow-bound travellers, 
crying in excitement and delight : 

‘*Papa! Papa!” 

“The devil! Old Passmore!” ejacu- 
lated Sir Oliver‘ as she precipitated herself 
on a stout, elderly man, adding after a 
moment to himself, with his cynical wit, 
“Gad, I’ve kept my promise after all.” 

This young man was, as must have 
already appeared, singularly audacious in 
his decisions and reckless in his actions. 
To be that one must refuse to count 
the cost persistently throughout, and it is 
certain that Sir Oliver never did count it. 
He had an excellent kindly nature, and, 
if it had not been for an undisciplined 
youth, might have grown up another 
man. But, left an orphan under the care— 
or negligence, rather—of a hard-drinking 
country squire, the young baronet had 
naturally developed on the lines of his 
guardian. He was extravagant, he was 
profligate, he was hot-headed and _arro- 
gant; but he was not vicious, and he had 
no spark of fear. So, as he sat in the 
coffee-room of the ‘‘ George,” drinking his 
mulled port, he had no thoughts at all to 
spare for “Old Passmore.” The thunder- 
bolt had fallen, and there was an end of 
it, and the thunderbolt would be particu- 
larly objectionable for special reasons of 
which he was aware. The alderman 
might send him to prison, moreover, for 
it was an indictable offence of which he 
had been guilty. But of all this Sir 
Oliver thought not at all. He sipped his 
port and frowned. 

“ She’s almighty pretty,” he said at last. 
“T’m glad her papa has found her; but, 
damme, I’m sorry I’ve lost her.” 

As the words escaped him somewhat 
emphatically he was aware that some one 
was standing by him, and looked up. 
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“Oh!” says he, “’tis you, Passmore, 
Well, get to business,” and waited with an 
air of extreme and ostentatious indiffer- 
ence. 

‘**Sir Oliver Hale,” said the alderman 
solemnly, “‘I learn from my daughter 
that you have protected and escorted her 
through this dangerous storm to Stamford, 
and I offer you, sir, my hearty thanks for 
your services,” 

Sir Oliver dropped his glass to the 
table and stared in confusion. ‘ What!” 
he all but stammered. ‘‘ Your daughter 
was—she came to meet you?” For, to 
say truth, his head was in a whirl at this 
unexpected greeting. 

“No, Sir Oliver. "Tis by chance I am 
here on my return from Scotland. ‘Tis 
to her Aunt Wilkinson’s she was going, 
not ten miles from here, thinking that I 
was not returning to London, and dread- 
ing to spend Christmas at her school 
alone. I thank you, Sir Oliver, for your 
kindness ; and, as touching that matter 
of the mortgage, I may have occasion to 
reverse my decision in going through my 
accounts at quarter-day. In the mean- 
time, I should be honoured if you would 
consent to give us your company at 
supper, which I have ordered privately.” 

It would have astonished his friends to 
hear that Sir Oliver Hale blushed; yet 
indubitably he did so, and stammered his 
thanks. 

“Tt will give me pleasure, Mr. Pass- 
more,” said he; and cried to himself 
jubilantly: ‘‘ Sweetheart, she has not 
told—she will not tell! By Heaven, I 
believe-——” 

3ut he did not frame his thoughts 
then ; only later, when the alderman had 
grown talkative over his wine and was 
delivering his opinions on the way to 
save the country, Sir Oliver took advan- 
tage of the argument to whisper to Kitty, 
“You dare not go back to school, 
child ;” and when Kitty coloured and 
averted her eyes, “Now, by Heaven, 
dear, you shall not ;” and his eyes whis- 
pered to her also. 
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By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


HAVE been reading with interest an 

| American’s impressions of London, 
from which I gather that an eminent 
citizen of New York * has been comparing 
old London not altogether to its advantage 
with various other capitals of Europe. 
In Paris, and even more in Berlin, he 
found parks and gardens that pleased 
him, and agreeable places to resort to ; in 
London he looked in vain for such relief 
from toil and care. Neither drives nor 
gardens nor open-air resorts was he able 
to discover. One cannot but wonder 
where this American’s steps can have led 
ghim while he was among us. Not to 
Hampton Court, that glorious old palace 
with its fountains and pleasaunces ; not 
to Kew Gardens, with their treasuries of 
colour and fragrance ; not to Richmond 
Park, with its outlooks of cloud and silver 
plain, where the rabbits dart through the 
coppice, and herds of beautiful deer 
browse under the oak trees and among 
the ferns ; not to Wimbledon, where the 
wind blows across the common and the 
sea breezes themselves reach the old 
windmill with its distant surroundings. . . . 
If he stayed in London, how did he avoid 
the Parks, with their lights and cloud- 
capped towers, the stately Embankment, ' 
the peaceful old squares and cloisters and 
precincts in the City—Charterhouse, shall 
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we say, or the Foundling Hospital with 
all its quaint tokens of the past? Are all 
these things only mirages such as travellers 
describe in sandy deserts, or such as we 
have read of as appearing only to vanish 
in the courts of the Alhambra? Were 
we ourselves dreaming this morning, when 
our hansom carried us from Battersea 
towards the river? Were those green 
glades, those skirting flower-beds of gold 
and crimson, those expanses of verdure, 
those sycamore avenues, only the phan- 
tasms of a moment ? 

Our business Jay in town, and we 
trotted along the Chelsea Embankment, 
where the barges float peacefully on the 
tides and the trees fringe the roadway. 
We passed the pretty old familiar houses 
where Carlyle and ‘Turner found refuge, 
where George Eliot once dwelt, where 
Rossetti painted, in the beautiful house 
that was once a Queen’s palace. We 
passed that new Venice, leading to the 
old Apothecary’s Garden, which was 
Shining in faint sunshine ; then our road 
took us past Chelsea Hospital, standing 
among its lawns and terraces, where a few 
old pensioners, in the scarlet livery their 
grandsires once wore, stood waiting in the 
gateway. 

In half an hour more we had come to 
Westminster Hall, and as we drove by 
Abingdon Street and past the Abbey a 
whole flight of pigeons flew over our 


* Mr. Van Wyck, Ex-Mayor of New York. 
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heads. Some flew towards the Abbey, 
some towards that open space between 
St. Margaret’s Church and the Victoria 
Tower, which has always seemed to me 
one of the most beautiful sites in London : 
there where the tide of the present flows 
into the sea of the past. 

A dignified noontide was with us_ by 
this time; Big Ben was striking twelve 
slowly when we reached St. James’s and 
dismissed our hansom. Many people were 
about, walking or resting on the benches, 
and enjoying the midday hour. ‘The 
Park was also full of the birds who have 
taken possession of the green enclosures 
—beautiful grey and brown gulls mingling 
with the thousand sparrows. <A group 
of workmen stood watching the waterfowl 
plashing in the distance. Nature (assisted 
by gardeners) is certainly charming to 
behold in the enclosures of St. James’s 
Park—dahlias glow in lovely beds of warm- 
tinted colour—flowers abound as well as 
ducks and beautiful trees and bushes. 
We may have seen her at times pursued 
by stones and driven from her glades, 
but here within certain limits all was still, 
green and peaceful, and if poor humanity 
in its shabby rags seems scarcely worthy 
of the charming resting-place, it is no 
fault of this new Eden. It must be 
confessed that the English are not a tidy 
people, and do not add to the beauty 
of the aspect, as do the trim and pictu- 
resquely set-up races who live abroad, in 
happy countries where dress is almost a 
part of the scenery, pleasant and suitable 
as is the weather; where white caps and 
shining locks still exist, where battered 
bonnets and torn flounces are not ; where 
men and women are alert and add to our 
pleasure, where the autumns are gay and 
crisp and golden, whereas ours are apt 
to be veiled in mist and of melancholy 
ae 

Space fails, or I could dwell at even 
greater length on one familiar aspect after 
another, from Kensington Gardens, which 
are so full of joy and youth in spring and 
summer, where the chestnuts gleam brown 
through mists in autumn, from whence 
you can travel by grass-grown ways and 
flower-beds and green enclosure to the 
Embankments once more, and past the 
bridges and Somerset House to the great 
dome of St. Paul’s itself, reaching perhaps 
the western doors with their flights of noble 
steps, and those gracious stately columns 
that seem almost to silence the rush of 
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the surging streets with their impression of 
calm beauty. 

In Berlin there is an avenue a mile or 
so in length, with statues at intervals, 
which may give pleasure to some : but such 
vistas do not represent the heart of a city, 
such reiteration appeals: rather to con- 
venience than to sentiment. The tendency 
of newly built cities is to reproduce rail- 
way-like roads, and parallels, military 
vistas for motors to career in and _ bicycles 
to sweep, but there are left to London 
nobler aspects for those who have eyes 
to see: not architecture by the mile, not 
twenty thousand railings in a row, but the 
history and impression of our centuries, 
our generations written in misty streets 
and smoke-stained stones; and such 
images are dear to every London citizen, 
and have not all vanished yet. 








By JoHn Davipson. 


I HAD not seen the comparison of 
London with Berlin and New York 
until my attention was drawn to it. 
The thing is curious ; but not otherwise 
interesting. ‘There are only one or two 
people in a century whose opinion upon 
any subject caz be interesting. I have 
never visited these foreign capitals ; but I 
know of them: Berlin is a parvenu, New 
York a precocity. America ¢fse/f is only 
a precocity hitherto ; because altliough the 
American people have the greatest oppor- 
tunity in the world’s history, they have 
not begun to use it yet; they are only 
being exploited by the automatic power 
of the dollar. London remains greater 
and more wonderful than the whole of 
inhabited America, —Berlin? ¢ was made 
in Germany, 

You ask me ‘‘on moral, esthetic, and ® 
practical grounds ” whether I prefer the 
new order in London to the old; or, in 
the happy terms of your heading, “Is 
London growing more beautiful?” As I 
am neither a moralist, nor an esthete, 
these heads of argument must remain 
uncropped by me ; but as a practical man 
—that is, as one who loves the Devil, the 
World, and the Flesh-—martyrs not always 
submissive to the remorseless vivisection 
of the Spirit—I am free to speak my mind. 
To me it is not a matter of the first 
importance whether London is growing 
more beautiful or not : nothing should be 
asked of it except to become more and 
more itself. There can be no question 
of the infinite ugliness of London: the 
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local trains from Broad Street, Farringdon 
Street, London Bridge, glide over the 
roofs of miles of hideousness, houses 
like cupboards, close-packed as organ-pipe 
coral, the dingy necessary cells where the 
honey of wealth is made, the forcing- 
frames and rank compost out of which 
the infinite beauty of London springs. 
This infinite ugliness we must always 
have in some form, Rich-and-Poor being 
the inmost complexion of the world: to 
plant a row of trees here, to open up 
a space there, is to my thinking quite 
seemly ; it intensifies the fascinating horror 
of the environment.—There can be no 
question of the infinite beauty of London, 
and of the infinite variety of that beauty, 
enhanced by age and rendered worshipful 
by familiarity : Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, and all Old Westminster : Char- 
lotte Street, seen suddenly from Oxford 
Street; Park Lane, wantonly miscalled, 
but beautiful as the Devil, the World and 
the Flesh can make it ; Fleet Street, as it 
stands, in the sunlight, or the moonlight ; 
the massed, airy groups of Whitehall gables 
overlooking St. James’s Park; sunset 
behind the Marble Arch: a volume of 
enumeration would not contain the whole. 
An ancient and a proud, vast, too, and 
awful, an insolent and beautiful city, a 
place of infinite sadness and_ infinite 
courage, unparagoned since the beginning, 
London is more potent than all the 
improvements of man. The Holborn 
Viaduct ruined an exquisite opportunity : 
the very name is loathsome. But we 
are wiser now; London, like a material 
goddess, embodied and blessed even the 
Holborn Viaduct, and has brought us 
into her mood and manner. ‘These 
beautiful names, Aldwych and Kingsway, 
are a token and a promise—I hope: I 
hope and watch. ‘The opportunity is 
there ; that site opposite Wren’s churches 
in the Strand, still advertised to let. Its 
character is fixed by Wren’s churches, 
and by the heterogeneous Law Courts, 
not out of harmony with these. Will 
the builders obey this and fulfil the 
promise of Aldwych and Kingsway? If 
not, London will triumph over the worst 
they can do, 


By G. H. Boucuton, R.A. 


I REALLY do not see any serious reason 
why any Londoner should go out of his 
way to refute or confirm the merely 
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personal opinions of an ex-Mayor of 
New York on such a vast subject as the 
*“ Beauty ” of this great city, or its sources 
of amusement and recreation. In_ this 
latter respect, as you yourself suggest, he 
is manifestly “ labouring under a miscon- 
ception,” or something more serious ; and 
if after an absence of twenty-six years he 
can discover no change in the progress of 
the various works that have so markedly 
improved the public buildings and the 
parks, not to speak of the streets, squares 
and other open spaces, I can only think 
that there is something the matter with his 
eyesight and hiscapacities for fair judgment. 

London can never pose as an object of 
pure beauty. It can only hope to try and 
mend matters in the way of a better order 
of public architecture and adornments and 
a clean sweep of the grimy old brick and 
stucco objects that have so long been 
cherished with mistaken veneration as 
“links with the Past.” 

Berlin—which the ex-Mayor seems to 
prefer to London in every way—began 
with a clean slate, and had only to build 
to the order of One Great Idea and 
Idealist. London has a Council not 
entirely of taste, but of such utility as 
would run a hideous tramway along one 
of its best open spaces, the Thames Em- 
bankment. ‘The same Council may take 
to heart or not, according to the value 
they place on them, the strictures of the 
ex-Mayor of New York, who after a lapse 
of six-and-twenty years sees no change in 
the aspect of London during all that time ; 
and our more or less gifted architects may 
well marvel that all their efforts towards 
Beauty fall and fail in the critical sight of 
the ex-dweller among “ sky-scrapers.” 

I don’t think that the ex-Mayor gave 
London a fair chance. He needed some 
one who has seen all these changes 
working for improvement during his 
absence to show him about and exflain 
things. And if he still wanted more and 
more municipal beauty, he should have 
been taken to Edinburgh’s fair town, and 
then he might have had an inkling of 
what a lovely city can be—given a fair 
chance. A city of fine outlines and 
magnificent distances, not one dumped 
down on a flat dusty plain like Berlin. 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, F.S.A. 


IN answer to the question, “Is London 
growing more or less beautiful?” I 
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think that the comments quoted * are not 
very wide of the mark, for the failure 
of civic architecture in this country 
has been a matter of common knowledge 
for the last twenty years to those who 
have studied the subject. It is not that 
our buildings are so bad. There is the 


fine mass of New Scotland Yard, the 
fanciful silhouette of Bentley's tower 


above the chimney-pots of Victoria Street ; 
or from another point of view that 
suggestion of Rome of the seventeenth 
century with which we are familiar in the 
Brompton Oratory. ‘There are these 
and many an excellent building scattered 
about London to show that our architects 
are not at fault. What zs at fault, 
and seriously so, is the municipal idea 
of architecture. In London, for in- 
stance, in the last twenty years, there 
has been the failure of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, with its inadequate roadway and 
unconsciousness of vista. Then there 
was the Strand improvement scheme, 
in which the final setting out was 
determined in the teeth of competent 
advice so far as architecture was con- 
cerned, and a competition was held which 
ended in space. There is indeed the 
monumental Gaiety block ; but who is to 
maintain that heroic scale? and indeed 
there are signs in the neighbourhood that 
it will be ignored at the first opportunity. 
Lastly—and here we come back to the 
more particular point—there are the 
public parks and spaces laid out in the 
last twenty years. Complacent county 
councillors may pat each other on the 
back, and protest to their constituents : 
**See, this we have done for you,” but 
to the mere artist few things are more 
depressing, even more irritating, than the 
deplorable vulgarities of recent public 
parks, where the eye is eternally met by 
the same trivial paths, meaningless plant- 
ing, and trade-catalogue ornament. As 
to the moral side of their work, no doubt 
the London County Council might make 
out an excellent case; but in their 
esthetic aspect their failure is absolute. 
Zither our councillors are ill-advised, 
or they do not take the expert advice 
offered them, and thé result is a prevail- 
ing provincialism which seems peculiar 
to the cities of Great Britain. The last 
great achievement in civic architecture 
in London was the Thames Embank- 
and this was done before the 
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twenty years in which we are supposed 
to have learnt better ways. 

Design in the grand manner is scarcely 
considered or studied at all in this country, 
A serious attempt is being made in the 
Queen’s Memorial, on which it would be 


premature to offer an opinion. It may 
prove only a pious hope that this may lead 
to better things in English civic archi- 
tecture. Meanwhile, that London isa failure 
in this regard is, I fear, beyond question. 


BY -H.. B: 


THE depreciation of London which has 
come from an ex-Mayor of New York, 
must be founded upon extensive igno- 
rance. If he had ever really studied our 
metropolitan life he would have found 
innumerable ways of passing the time 
common toa vast population. In twenty- 
six years we have had practically a 
revolution in our recreations. London 
naturally cannot amuse herself, as more 
fortunate cities in more felicitous climates 
may do, a/ fresco. ‘The open café is not 
for us, but the open life out of doors is, 
In no city in the world probably do 
people spend more time in the free air, 
year in year out. But London is so vast 
and so scattered that there is, except on 
the occasion of some national féte, no 
centre of gravity of life and amusements, 
though there are certain centri-petal forces, 
It is characterised rather by a homogeneity 
of diffused and uniform heterogeneities, if 
we may fall to cumbrous scientific terms. 

The growth of London as an organism 
since at any rate the epoch of the Great 
Fire is never sufficiently taken into account 
by our critics, who come either from 
comparatively modern towns like Berlin 
or New York, or from reconstituted cities 
like Paris. London is at the great dis- 
advantage of flatness. It is bounded by 
insignificant heights, and strangers must 
smile at such titles as Constitution Hill and 
Hay Hill. But the most characteristic 
feature of our city is the river, which, 
whatever has befallen the town _ itself, 
remains as it has remained since Celt 
and Pheenician chaffered on its banks. 
The Thames is the chief note of London, 
witnessing to her high destiny, to her 
riches, to her continuous and _ heroic 
history. This Thames, flowing silently 
out of the silent English country, emerges 
upon the Metropolis formidably. It has 
a grim beauty all its own. 
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And yet it is impossible to answer 
a question as to the growing beauty of 
London without reservations. ‘l'wenty years 
ago Piccadilly Circus was a narrow ring, 
a cockpit, squeezed in betwixt glooming 
walls; to-day there is an open space, 
which certainly might be surrounded by 
buildings in better taste, but which makes 
nevertheless for health and handsome- 
ness. No one regrets the inroads upon 
the purlieus of Seven Dials invoived in 
the construction of Shaftesbury Avenue 
and Charing Cross Road, just as no one 
will regret the passing of the Drury Lane 
slums before the advent of the Kingsway 
—when that shall be completed. Yet 
Shaftesbury Avenue has been in exist- 
ence for eighteen years, and is not a 
road to be proud of, and Charing Cross 
Road is a disgrace to any city in the 
front of civilisation. 

In weighing the arguments it is necessary 
to put against the disappearance of the 
old buildings the better spaciousness 
secured. Beyond her churches and some 
other ancient features, London has never 
had much architecture of merit. She has 
never put her money on her back, to use 
a colloquialism ; and it is rather within 
doors that her taste is displayed. Who 
could be proud of Regent Street? And 
who could regard with complacence 
Grosvenor Place? Saving for those 
exceptions I have named, London has 
ever been so individually ugly that it 
seems almost as if any alteration must be 
by way of improvement. Piccadilly has 
certainly changed for the better during 
the last twenty years, and when the 
barracks of Devonshire House go, will 
still further improve. Revolution goes 
forward in the Strand, which is almost 
unrecognisable by those who only knew 
it a score of years ago ; and, on the whole, 
the conversion is for the better. One does 
not, of course, compare such masterpieces 
as Somerset House with anything ; and 
to look from that venerable building, with 
its river lions, westward to the shrieking 
modern vulgarity of the Cecil is enough 
to set teeth on edge. But who would 
object to see the National Gallery go, and 
Trafalgar Square converted into a place 
of real beauty? Beauty, it may be urged, 
dwells in the eye of the beholder, and, if 
so, the passing of well-remembered and 
familiar places would incur the hostility 
of a conservative nation. But it is 
possible to become attached to a bad 
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habit ; and, looked at without prejudice, 
there is nothing very much to lament in 
therecent demolition of Victorian London. 
Congeries of small and narrow streets 
sometimes have picturesque qualities ; but 
they exist in secret, almost furtively—they 
are unavailable save to pilgrims; and 
they afford opportunity neither for health 
nor comfort. In the modern march they 
will inevitably disappear, and their places 
be taken by buildings with a chance of 
showing nobler points. Whitehall looks 
down now on the glorious traditions of 
St. Stephen’s and its precincts ; and Par- 
liament and George Streets, which this 
improvement destroyed, were of little 
account. ‘lo have opened up Westminster 
Abbey to the eye is a notable achieve- 
ment. So, too, the reconstruction of the 
road in St. James’s Park bids fair to be 
an unqualified success; and when the 
vision of the Londoner can sweep past 
Palace and green trees and rest upon the 
fountains of our central Square, yet another 
cause will he have for congratulations. 

It is not necessary to add that the 
conversion of grounds to the public use, 
the preservation of Hampstead spaces, 
and the care of public parks displayed by 
the London County Council, all augment 
the beauty of London. So that on the 
whole one may, I think, come to the 
conclusion that the natural features of 
London have greatly improved during the 
last twenty years; and that while the 
demolition of indifferent buildings has, 
as a rule, been more than compensated 
for by greater spaciousness and finer 
structures, yet full advantage has rarely 
been taken of the architectural oppor- 
tunities, and often they have been quite 
wasted. 





By THE Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL. 
THE criticisms of London by an American, 
although partly based on an inadequate 
acquaintance with the facts, contain a 
considerable amount of truth. No one 
who knows the work of the London 
County Council would say that London 
has made no advance in twenty-six years ; 
but his remarks as to the drinking habits 
of the people, especially women, are quite 
justifiable. In New York, and, indeed, 
in America generally, there is a higher 
level of general prosperity and self-respect 
among what are commonly termed the 
lower classes, and women do not enter 
drinking saloons, 





BY MRS. M. 
zs UST run up to the Grange and tell 
her ladyship the bull-pup is doing 
nicely, and that you bandaged 
its leg as she showed you. Make 
haste, lass, if you’re not too tired, as her 
ladyship would like to know before she 
drives out.” 

* All right, Dad; I'll run. 
to walk.” 

Rogers, the gamekeeper, glanced with 
pride after the little retreating figure, and 
then, as his old mother was standing in 
the draughty porch awaiting him, he 
kissed her wrinkled face, and they entered 
the cottage together. 

Nancy was soon at the Grange, her 
cheeks aglow under the scarlet hood of 
her cloak. New people were at the big 
house, and there seemed a deal of bustling 
going on. She waited in the vestibule and 
stared at the brightness, at the beautiful 
pictures and decorations where, ever since 
she had known the Grange, all had been 
damp and decay. She had never seen 
anything like this before, and she was 
enjoying the novelty, mixed with awe at 
all the grandeur, when a little girl richly 
dressed, about three years old, ran up 
to her. Nancy dropped a little bob of a 
curtsey, as her grandmother had taught 
her to do to the gentry. 

Little Iris was not at all shy, and was 
full of one thought only—the thought of 
Christmas—so that she burst out with: 
“D’you know to-morrow’s’ Christmas 
day ?” and, without waiting fora reply, she 
babbled on: “I’m going to have such 
boo’ful things—a dolly that sends kisses, 
a pamberlator for her to ride in, a gold 
watch with real ticks, and a titten with 
real scratches. Guess who'll bring them.” 

“Her ladyship?” ventured Nancy, 
dazzled at such a haul of magnificence. 

“No, not Mummy,” exclaimed Iris, 
capering with delight and revealing more 
of her frills and laces. 

“T can’t guess, Miss,” said Nancy, 
smiling through her diffidence—which 
was just what Iris wanted her to say. 

“It’s Santa Claus! Santa Claus always 


ow 


It’s too cold 


brings me just what I want. Isn’t it 
clever ?” 
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‘““Who’s Santa Claus ? 
Miss ?” 

‘Tm ’peaking you about Santa Claus— 
a genlman. I’ve not seen him—never 
been able to catch him yet.” 

“Catch him! But who tells him what 
you want?” She was getting quite 
interested. 

“The little bird.” 

Nancy felt completely mystified. What 
a different world this seemed to hers ! 

“What toys are you going to get?” 
continued Iris. 

“Oh, no foys. I live in the cottage in 
the forest. Dad is always so busy, and 
I help him look out for poachers—so I 
have useful presents, I don’t have toys, 
Granny gave me this warm cloak last 
year ; and then, Dad’s pockets get so full 
of sweets that they last for months.” 


Is it your aunt, 


“Sweets and useful things aren't 
pesents,” said Iris, surprised. “ Poor 


little girl ! 
added. 

““T think so, miss—at least, I’ve not 
seen many. Cousin Janey has a skipping- 
rope and a workbox, but she won’t let me 
touch them.” 

‘“Ah! you’ve been here long enough, 
Iris darling. I hear Nurse calling you,” 
exclaimed a soft voice, and her ladyship, 
with a kindly look at the visitor, laughingly 
caught up her little daughter in her arms 
before the child even knew she was there. 
Then she received the message, gave the 
little messenger a slice of cake; and in a 
moment Nancy was leisurely munching 
the fee as she trudged her way back on 
the grass through the frosty park. The 
dusk was gathering, when suddenly in the 
stillness she heard a dull thwack as of a 
stick against a branch—which caused her 
to stop and listen. She knew what the 
sound meant. 

“That’s one of those poachers: he’s 
knocked down a pheasant, I’ll be bound !” 
said the gamekeeper’s daughter to herself. 
“T’ll just be after him!” and, gathering 
her skirts close around her, she crept 
through into a thick plantation. She had 
the intrepid fearlessness of her father, 
whose companion on his rounds she had 


Wouldn’t you like toys ?” she 














been, when no danger was thought to be 
afoot, ever since she was old enough to 
ride pick-a-back. It came quite natural 
to her to help him, and though the old 
grandmother grumbled at her boyish ways 
she said nothing, for the child was 
obedient enough, and could read and 
write and sew; and, moreover, her son 
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was slung over his shoulder, a stout staff 
was in his other hand, and a snarling 
*‘Jurcher ” dog slunk at his feet. 

** Steady, Muffins ! ” said the man, giving 
the cowering animal a gentle kick as a 
reminder. “Now, Missy, what can I do 
for you?” 


““* You can just hand over that pheasant.’” 


would brook no interference with his 
treasure—especially since her mother had 
died. 

“Drop that !” 
there |” 

Hearing only a girl’s voice, a rough- 
looking fellow emerged grinning from 
behind a tree, with the dead bird he had 
just picked’ up in his hand. A limp bag 


cried Nancy. ‘‘ Who’s 





“You can just hand me over that 
“pave 
pheasant. Ah! it’s you, is it? I know 


you, Tom Grollins, and*I’ll report you to 
the gamekeeper.” 

The poacher gazed at her stupidly for a 
moment. “Give you the blessed bird and 
be reported too, Missy ? Come, that ain’t 
'ardly fair, is it? (MWil7 yer lie down, 
Muffins ?) Now look ’ere. If I give yer 
the bird, will y’promise not to say a word 
36 
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as it was Tom Grollins—on yer davey, 
now? Will y’promise, Missy ?” 

She nodded. ‘Tom Grollins was not 
very strong of intellect, and he was a 
known coward, and as the sound of a 
carriage was heard close by, the bargain 
was hastily concluded ; the pheasant was 
handed over without further parley on the 
undertaking of the promise—‘“‘no names.” 

The promise, of course, Nancy faith- 
fully kept when she delivered to her 
father the bird she had demanded with 
such pluck and authority, and told him 
how she had got it. The gamekeeper 
laughed, remarking that he wouldn’t press 
her, but could make a pretty shrewd guess 
if he chose. However, she was worth her 
weight in gold, he said, and he patted her 
on the head for a trump—and Nancy felt 
uncommonly proud. But she didn't 
quite understand what he meant when he 
said that terms such as she had made 
would not be quite approved of by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Then as Granny came in Nancy told of 
all she had seen, and of all the wonderful 
presents the tiny lady at the Grange was 
going to receive for Christmas, because 
she wanted them ; and that a gentleman 
staying at the House called Mr. Santa 
Claus gave them, and knew what to get, 
because a bird—a parrot, she supposed— 
had heard and told him what the little 
lady wanted. 

That night when Nancy was in bed she 
could think of nothing else but Santa 
Claus and the wonderful toys; and the 
thoughts were just beginning to get con- 
fused with a greatly envied skipping-rope 
and workbox, when she suddenly sat bolt 
upright in bed broad awake. 

Her room was a tiny one leading off the 
kitchen, -and in the moonlight she had 
just seen Tom Grollins pass by—this 
time with a full bag on his back, and the 
faithful Muffins was close at his heels. 

“ Well, I never did!” exclaimed Nancy, 
in her astonishment and vexation uncon- 
sciously quoting her grandmother; “I 
never did! Now what’s to be done? 
Gran’s no use—Dad’s out. But Dad’s 
sure to find that wicked poacher,” she 
reflected, on hearing the clock strike nine: 
“he’s in the forest, and can’t be far.” And 
she lay back, relieved at the thought that 
her father had suspiciously refused the 
invitation of a shabby, gaitered, and very 
doubtful sportsman, to drink in Christmas 
with mulled beer at the village tavern. 
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She had heard her father remark after. 
wards that he wanted “to be within 
earshot of gunshot.” So she wouldn't 
worry, for ‘lom wouldn’t get the things 
after all. 


After a time Nancy changed her mind, 
As ina dream, but not feeling a bit sleepy, 
she quickly donned her cloak, stealthily 
opened the kitchen door so as not to 
disturb the old lady, and hurried forth 
into the night. Curiously enough, she 
didn’t feel cold in the bleak air—and in 
her hurry she never even noticed she was 
without shoes or stockings. 

In front of her was a man, and she 
hastened towards him. She soon over- 
took him—sooner than she expected, for 
dark clouds overshadowed the moon, and 
she was at his side before she knew it. 

“Tom Grollins!” she exclaimed, 
breathless and indignant: “how dare 
you! ITve caught you again!” 

“T’m not ‘Tom Grollins,” replied her 
companion in a deep manly voice, in 
which a funny chuckle seemed to rumble. 

For a moment the child hesitated. It 
certainly didn’t sound like ‘Tom Grollins’s 
whiny treble, but then—perhaps he was 
pretending, so as to put her off. 

“Yes, you are,” she retorted firmly. 
“ Now what are you doing here ?” 

"Its a secret.” 

“You're after poaching again. I shall 
report you to Dad. And now,” she added 
severely, “‘ you’ve just got to give me this 
very minute all you’ve got in that bag.” 

“All in my bag? Softly, softly: 
wouldn’t that be highway robbery, with 
threats ?” answered the jolly voice, and 
with a laugh —“‘ Oh, greedy !” 

Nancy stopped and stared hard, but it 
was too dark for her to see him, as she 
had done from her bed. He had stopped 
too. 

“Who 
lamely. 

‘Santa Claus,” came the reply. 

“Santa Claus!” repeated the child in 
astonishment. 

The dark cloud-wrack happened to 
part, and Nancy saw towering above her 
the dearest and most imposing old gentle- 
man imaginable, with a large smiling face 
and long white beard. White curly hair 
fringed his holly-decked scarlet cap, and 
his long loose red coat revealed here and 
there glimpses of scarlet plush beneath. 
Instead of rabbits and pheasants, he was 


are you, then?” she asked 
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laden with the newest of toys; and as to 
Muffins, he was nowhere to be seen— 
unless he was that toy-dog dangling from 
the overflowing bag, and wearing a leather 
collar with bell attached, and a leather 
muzzle that ought to allay the fears of 
the most nervous. 
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“Oh, may 1 come with you?” The 
words had dropped out of her mouth 
before she could stop herself. 

Santa Claus shook his head. ‘‘ Come 
with me, indeed? I should think not! 
Come with me? ’Pon my word!” Then 
he hesitated and smiled, and said kindly, 


“**Who are you, then?’” 


“ Yes, little woman, I am Santa Claus-— 
himself!” he repeated, with his jolly 
chuckle. 

“T—]—beg your pardon,” stammered 
Nancy, quite confused. 

“It’s all right,” he replied good- 
humouredly. ‘ Now shall I see you home 
before I continue my rounds ?” 


“Well, come along, dear. You're a good, 
brave little girl. But you must know I’ve 
never made such an exception before. 
However, it’s so odd to find a child who 
doesn’t know me—even such a little 
village mouse as you—that we must really 
make one another’s acquaintance.” 

He drew Nancy under his cloak to keep 
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her extra warm, and to hide her from 
view, and he showed her how she could 
peep out. Then he took her by the hand, 
and the quaint pair proceeded along the 
mysterious-looking forest until they came 


to the part Nancy loved best. There, 
heaps and heaps of fir-trees grew, the tall 
ones protecting the wee ones, and the 
wee ones doing their best to try and grow 
tall too. 

Santa Claus stood still, and looked 
round, as if in preparation of some im- 
portant matter. Nancy felt something 
was going to happen, and she looked up 
into the face of her guide. 

“Father Christmas has 
proclaimed loudly at last. 

And then what a change there was! 
The fir-trees all becaine Christmas-trees, 
lighted each one—big and_ little—with 
candles, blue or green, yellow or red, 
each burning with the same coloured 
light. And from the diamond-frosted 
branches hung toys innumerable. At the 
top of each tree stood triumphant a fairy- 
doll with wand outstretched. 

Nancy clasped her hands with rapture 
at the sight. ‘Oh, Santa Claus!” was all 
she could exclaim. 

He lifted her on to his shoulder, and 
let her gaze until she had gazed enough. 
Now, indeed, she realised what toys were 
—whence they came, and how they grew. 

Then she felt he was carrying her away, 
and her heart beat with curiosity and 
excitement, for she knew Santa Claus was 
proceeding on his rounds to pay visits to 
all the sleeping children who deserved it, 
while she was clinging to his dear old 
neck, and would see all that went on. 

The first visit was to Iris at the Grange, 
whither Santa Claus was already on his 
way. They entered the pretty bedroom, 
where the spoilt little lady was smiling in 
anticipation in her sleep ; and the “ dolly, 
pamberlator, watch, and titten with real 
scratches” (immovably asleep) were all 
produced as though by some conjuring 
trick from Santa Claus’s basket or deep 
pockets, and duly placed to meet the 
child’s eager glance on her waking. 

“Mr. Santa Claus,” whispered Nancy, 
who had been wondering all the time, 
“how did we get here?” 

“Chimney !” he whispered back. 

“ Chimney ? ” 

Santa Claus nodded. 

This didn’t make her much wiser, for 
to her knowledge she had never seen the 


come!” he 
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inside of a chimney in her life ; but she 
forgot to pursue the subject now that 
something more interesting was going on, 

Iris had vanished, and a pale little boy 
lay asleep in a room above a flower shop, 

“He doesn’t care for toys,” whispered 
Santa Claus; ‘he loves that pink geranium 
by his side.” And a gaily painted watering. 
pot was placed next to his flowering 
possession. “ How white in comparison 
with the blossom the suffering pinched 


little face looks on the pillow!” thought 
Nancy; “he will be pleased.” Before 


they left Santa Claus filled the can with 
water from the cracked toilet jug. 

In the large house across the way 
were sounds of bright music,—a party was 
going on. 

“I’m afraid it’s too early to go there 
yet,” said Santa Claus, consulting his great 
watch. ‘“ However, we'll go and see; 
it’s really high time for all youngsters 
to be in bed.” In the night-nursery were 
two cots. Both were empty. “I must 
call on my way back,” he said. 

Just then the door opened, and childish 
voices were heard shouting: “Santa 
Claus! We'll catch him if we’re quick !” 

And there was only just time for the 
two travellers to disappear before the 
lights were turned up and the owners of 
the cots rushed in. 

“ Nearly caught that time ! ” exclaimed 
Santa Claus, as they proceeded on their 
way (it was extraordinary how alert and 
agile he was for such an old and portly 
gentleman), and he burst out into a loud 
laugh, and only recovered from it as they 
entered a long room full of small beds. 
It was decorated with holly and mistletoe. 
A light burned at one end, where sat 
a pleasant-looking nurse half-screened in 
the corner by the fire. 

Nancy followed Santa Claus’s move- 
ments with breathless interest as he 
flitted to each little sleeping occupant 
of the hospital ward—for such it was— 
placing here a toy horse of skin and 
harness, with a long wavy tail; there a 
lovely picture-book with a green cover, 
on which the title was printed in large 
gold letters. 

Twice only did Nancy heave a little 
sigh, quickly repressed, and her eyes 
filled with longing: once when a skip- 
ping-rope was loosely tied round the 
clasped hands of a little girl who was 
convalescent, and was going to leave, as 
Santa Claus explained; and once again 














SANTA CLAUS AND ‘THE 


when, creeping on tiptoe, he placed 
under the chair of the dozing nurse a 
very smart workbox, with the name en- 
graved on top. 

Every now and then Santa Claus would 
linger to smooth the look of pain from 
a little suffering face into a smile, or 
touch with his cool palm a little fevered 
hand. 

As she trotted round with him, tears 
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chatter, the words ‘‘ Ach! Santa Claus!” 
many times recurred. ‘Three little girls 
with fair hair in plaits were dancing round 
three of those tiny decorated Christmas- 
trees Nancy had seen that eve, and their 
parents, looking on happily, echoed their 
exclamations of joy. She was surprised to 
see so much jollity in so poor a place ; but 
Santa Claus didn’t seem to be so—he 
merely muttered, “It’s all right this year !” 


“She ran and fetched his presents she was anxious to show. 


of pity and happy sympathy filled Nancy’s 
eyes, and she tried to give Santa Claus 
a good hug-—only she couldn't reach half- 
way round—while he tenderly wiped those 
tears on his big cuff, and carried her off, 
a long way, to a very poor cottage. There 
they peeped round from behind the large 
stove. 

Everything looked strange, and sounded 
strange too, except every now and again 
when, amid the laughter and foreign 
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and withdrew with her the same way 
they had come. 
‘And now,” remarked Santa Claus 


cheerily, “before I go back to the party 
children or do anything else I must visit 
all the other hospitals. I’ve brought you 
home because you must be very tired, 
little woman. I’m terribly busy to-night 
—half afraid I shan’t get it over in time: 
just think of the disappointment if I 
don’t! So good-night, Nancy! Pleasant 
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dreams! A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year!” 

And his kind face bent over her in 
bed, as it had over so many others that 
Christmas Eve; and as he pressed her 
hand he added, with a smile, “I’ve a 
terrible lot to do, and I mustn’t forget 
anybody !” 

The dawn heralded once again a 
Christmas Day, and when the sun peeped 
forth he awoke Nancy. She _ looked 
round, and uttered a cry of surprise and 
delight. For before her astonished eyes 
she seemed to see a little fairy-land all 
to herself. Grouped about her bed were 
a skipping-rope, a workbox—both hand- 
somer than Janey’s—and a little box 
besides. She couldn’t believe they were 
real, so she felt them all over, and not 
only found they were quite real, but the 
little box when it was touched sent forth 
the most lovely mysterious music. 


“Dear, kind, darling Santa Claus !” 
exclaimed Nancy. ‘Then she saw that 
beside them there was also a plum 


pudding with a Christmas card attached, 
from the new mistress of the Grange. 
What was puzzling was that on a chair 
close by hung three pairs of her father’s 
new socks with a paper asking her to 
mark them ; but they were marked already, 
and were full of good things to eat. 

Never in all her nine years had Nancy 
had such a Christmas. After saying her 
morning prayers, she sat down at the 
table, where, with elbows outspread and 
her little tongue peeping out as she 
moved her pen, she wrote the following 
letter :— 


DEAR MR. CLAUS,- 

Thank you very much for those 
lovely presents: I like them very much. 
And thank you for the lovely time I had 
going about with you last night. I shall 
never forget it. Please forgive me for 
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thinking you were the wicked poacher Tom 
Grollins. I must now say goodbye. 
I send you 200 kisses (xx x etsetra). 
Your grateful little friend, 
: NANCY ROGERS. 
And then she addressed it to him at the 
Grange. 

When Nancy had stamped and posted 

her grandmother and her father came 
in to breakfast, and were ready for Nancy’s 
thanks, for she wore a pretty new frock. 
Then she told them that as she had 
hurried back from the post-box, so as not 
to be late for breakfast, she had heard 
the head gardener say to the butler that 
Tom Grollins had been seen that night 
striding quietly along with a big bag well 
stuffed. 

* But, Dad,” 
with conviction, 
it’s.a mistake.” 

‘“‘Why isn’t it true, lass ?” inquired her 
father. “It’s likelier to be true than not.” 

“Because I made the same mistake 
myself,” said Nancy. 

“Well, it would take a good deal to 
persuade me that my little meeting with 
that slippery rascal turned out to be a 
mistake!” exclaimed the gamekeeper, as 
he set down his cup and smiled with 
satisfaction. “When did you meet him, 
little woman ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“And who do you fancy it 
dearie ?” asked the old grandmother. 

“1 Rnow who it was, Gran. It was Mr. 
Santa Claus !” 

As they smiled still, she ran and fetched 
his presents she was anxious to show. 

And Nancy knew she was right, and 
that it was Santa Claus, for nothing more 
was heard of the poacher Tom Grollins 
for ever so long, and every one Nancy 
asked seemed to know all about Santa 
Claus. 
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SHIP’S 
BY LIEUT. C. E. 


HOSE who know anything at all 
about sailor-men and their ways, 
must have often noticed their 

extreme partiality for making pets of all 
sorts and conditions of animals, and the 
casual observer must have been struck 
with the success which meets Jack’s 
efforts, in this direction, when dealing 
with apparently the most unpromising 
material. Especially is this so in the 
Royal Navy, and I think the reason for 
the habit is not far to seek. 

In spite of all that the poets have sung 
of the jolly and roving life of a sailor, his 
existence, especially in these days of 
machinery, is really a somewhat mono- 
tonous one. Every hour of his day is 
mapped out for him in a round of never- 
varying routine, and he is surrounded by 
an atmosphere of strict discipline. It is 
little wonder, then, that he welcomes 
anything which will appeal to the human 
side of his nature, and prevent him from 
developing into a mere machine. 

To Jack, his pets are not only his 
friends, but creatures 
which, being exempt 
from the very neces- 
sary conditions im- 
posed upon himself, 
are regarded in the 





same light as the ¥ ar ve 2 


privileged Court 


jester, licensed to Shylarks. 


introduce an element 

of fun and humour where all is grave and 
formal ; and it is astonishing how quickly 
animals on board a man-of-war adapt 
themselves to the part which they are 
expected to play, and quickly develop a 
character and individuality which no land- 
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lubber creature can ever hope to attain. 
I have seen a meek old nanny-goat, 
within a few days of being brought on 
board, cast off the prosaic habits of a life- 
time, and develop the most remarkable 
talent for practical joking ; while as for 
monkeys, no sooner do they breathe the 
sea air than they are entered into by the 
spirit of at least seven devils. As a matter 
of fact, monkeys, except very little ones 
such as the marmoset tribe, are generally 
barred on board a man-of-war: there is 
no end to their knavish tricks, and their 
vile habit of bullying and killing anything 
weaker than themselves has not added to 
their popularity as pets. 

It is an old rule in the Service that 
any living thing, before it can take up its 
permanent residence on board one of His 
Majesty’s ships, must pass the ordeal of 
the quarterdeck ; whither it is brought 
by its owner and is inspected by the 
commander or first lieutenant. The 
spectacle of that officer gravely con- 
sidering the merits of, we will say, a 

tortoise or white 
rabbit with pink 
eyes, while its owner 
descants upon its 


a many virtues, is one 

)) iF is which has its 

ee humourous side. 

pes However, it is a very 

necessary little 

formality, for were 

not some check placed upon Jack’s natu- 

rally generous impulses, the ship would 

soon become an asylum for every starving 

and homeless thing which he might meet 
with, on his walks ashore. 

And now that we have discussed the 
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why and the wherefore of Jack and his 
pets, let me ask the reader to accompany 
me ; and, putting the clock back a few 


years, we will go on board the flagship of 


the Pacific squadron, 
where I will engage to 
introduce him to as 
select and represent- 
tive a circle of friends 
as could be found in 
any ship in the British 
Navy to-day. 

In the first place, 
there were twenty-four 
midshipmen on board. 
1 happened at the 
time to be one of them, so can speak 
without prejudice ; but it is an undoubted 
fact that in the opinion of most people 
this species ranks “with, but after 
monkeys” ; so it will be seen that we had 
a very fair working basis to commence 
with, and no doubt things would have 
been kept fairly lively without any further 


addition to our live stock. But the 
commander, nothing daunted by this 
lively company, which Providence and 


the Lords of the Admiralty had bestowed 
under his care, and perhaps with the idea 
that like cures like, made no objection 
to the introduction of other animals on 
board, and so, as we journeyed from port 
to port along the Pacific 
very soon acquired a first- 
class ship’s menagerie. 

First in order of pre- 
cedence comes Blanco— 
Blanco of the lustrous eye, 
the slender ear, the graceful 
neck, and stately carriage. 
Blanco was a llama and 
a lady, and, like some other 
ladies, she had a_ past. 
Born of humble parents 
away in the heart of the 
Andes, she was destined to 
a life of toil—carrying 100- 
lb. bags of ore over moun- 
tainous paths. But fate had 
something better in store 
for her, for she fell into the 
hands of a Chilian officer, 
the captain of the Alanco 
Encalada, who adopted 
her and introduced her 
the sea. 

During a long stay at Valparaiso we 
became great friends with the genial 


shores, we 


to the 


officers of this ship, but, on the revolution 
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“Hallo! Blanco.” 


life of 
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breaking out, we parted company, and 
saw her no more for some months. Our 
next meeting was a tragic one. One 
morning we steamed into Caldeira Bay 

and found the Blanco 


Encalada there, but 
she was under water 


with only her yard-arms 
showing. She had been 
torpedoed early _ that 
morning, and had gone 
down with a loss of 
about half her ship’s 
company. 

Blanco, the llama, 
was one of the  sur- 
vivors. ‘Tradition had it that she swam 
ashore, carrying her captain upon her 
back ; it seems a pity to spoil such a 
touching instance of devotion, but a love 
of truth prevents my guaranteeing its 
absolute authenticity ; and moreover, I 
hardly think that, after such a_ proof of 
affection, that gallant officer would have 
had the heart, very shortly after this 
incident, to present her to our captain. 

As might have been expected, Blanco, 
having been brought among. sailor-men, 
took very kindly to her new English mess- 
mates, and soon made herself quite at home 
on board. She was such a gentle, lady- 
like beast, that she soon became a great 
favourite. It was delightful to see her 
stepping daintily about the 
decks, moving warily among 
the various impedimenta 
which beset her course, and 
taking a dignified interest 
in everybody and everything 
that was going on. 

Nature has provided the 
llama with an_ excellent 
device, to enable it to climb 
the steep and slippery paths 
of its home. Underneath 
the hoof is an indiarubber 
like pad, and for this reason 
Blanco never lost her footing 
on board, and could keep 
her sea legs in the heaviest 
weather. Nature has also 
provided the llama with a 
most effective means of 
defence ; but Blanco was 
particularly good-tempered, and also, being 
alady, she seldom resorted to this peculiar 
method. There were, however, some 
things which went beyond a joke: when 
a midshipman pulled her tail it was more 
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than she could stand, and, with a noise 
between a cough and a sneeze, she would 
discharge a regular broadside, with perfect 
impartiality, upon anybody who happened 
to be near. Like most of the feminine 
sex, too, she was decidedly inquisitive, 
and would generally satisfy her curiosity 
by tasting any strange object that took 
her fancy; she was particularly attracted 
by red lead, indiarubber solution, and 
spun yarn. 

On one occasion, when a party of men 
were engaged in fitting some gun-cotton 
charges, a detonator most mysteriously 
disappeared. (This detonator is filled with 
one of the highest explosives known, and 
a slight jar is quite enough to send it off.) 
Shortly after this, Blanco, who had been 
prowling round, was seen to be decidedly 
off colour; there was only one conclusion 
to be drawn, and all hands stood clear of 
the old lady for several days, but happily 
nothing serious occurred. 

At another time this feminine fuil- 
ing led her 
into a serious 
scrape. 

It was on 
the occasion 
of some func- 
tion on board, 
when all the 
officers were 
drawn up on 
the quarter- 
deck in full dress, the seniors on one side, 
the small fry on the other. The captain 
was reading out a long communication 
from ‘‘ My Lords.” Meanwhile, Blanco 
was strolling unconcernedly around, when 
suddenly her eye was attracted by the 
commander’s epaulette. She stole up 
from behind, and it was with the most 
breathless joy that we youngsters watched 
her stretch out her long neck, and, nipping 
the bullion between her lips, draw it out 
from its original tight roll into a long 
and. graceful corkscrew. Our delight 
reached its zenith when the commander, 
who had meanwhile been quite oblivious 
of what was going on, turned round and 
found that his epaulette was now about 
two yards long. 

Blanco had two great admirers on 
board—Billy the goat and James the ram. 
Billy was a native of Juan Fernandez 
island, and could trace his pedigree back 
to the time of poor cld Robinson Crusoe. 
He was a jolly little chap, full of fun, and 
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with a couple of very sharp little horns, 
which he would not scruple to use on 
any one, upon sufficient or insufficient 
occasion. 

james was a very staid old customer ; 
he was born on board, and for that reason 
was saved from the usual fate of being 
converted into mutton. His affection 
for Blanco was most touching, and I 
think he regarded Billy, in his stolid way, 
as a hated rival. 

The three were nearly always to be 
seen together; master William always on 
the look-out for mischief. Sometimes, to 
vary the monotony of life, he would make 
a sham attack upon Blanco, and then the 
fun would begin. Off would go Bill as hard 
as he could, round the decks, with Blanco 
in full chase and James a long way behind 
giving vent to remonstrative baa’s in a 
very deep voice. 

It was really a most ludicrous sight, 
for on these occasions the usually sedate 
Blanco would indulge in the most absurd 
antics, leap- 
ing over 
obstacles, 
bucking and 
bounding 
into che air, 
and at each 
bound swing- 
ing her long 


The lively nanny-goat. neck about 


like a flail, 
and throwing her legs into most impos- 
sible attitudes. 

The Admiral’s two dogs—Diver, a re- 
triever, and Crusoe, a setter—would get 
wind of the sport and join in the frolic, 
and a perfect pandemonium would ensue, 
all hands knocking off work to cheer on 
the menagerie. 

And now I must pass on to say a few 
words about some of the gun-room pets, 
those creatures that were the particular 
property of the midshipmen on board, at 
one time or another, during the com- 
mission. 

Jack was a flamingo, a very fine bird 
with beautiful plumage, long pink legs, 
and a neck which, for length, quite put 
Blanco’s into the shade. 

He belonged to me by right of capture ; 
for one day he was wading about with 
others of his kind in his native lagoon, in 
the Galapagos Islands (which, as I daresay 
the reader is well aware, are in the Pacific 
Ocean and about six hundred miles from 
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anywhere), when I espied him, and, after 
a most exciting chase, ran him down and 
clapped a landing-net over him. He was 
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A heavy roll. 


promptly wrapped up in a coat, which 
was buttoned down the front to prevent 
him flapping, and I left him sitting under 
the shade of a tree, while 1 went off to see 
if I could not acquire a great Galapagos 
tortoise, which would have completed 
my joy; but, failing in this quest, I 
returned and brought friend flamingo on 
board in triumph. From the first he was 
absurdly tame, but it was rather a problem 
to know what to feed him on: he would 
have nothing to say to sardines, and even 
treated fresh fish with disdain ; but at last, 
after many experiments, I found that a 
good mixture of oatmeal, rice, and water 
exactly suited his fancy. I suppose he 
took the oatmeal for his native mud and 





‘A canvas bag was made.’ 


the rice for the little creatures that he was 
accustomed to feed on; at any rate he 
waxed fat upon the diet. 

Jack soon made friends with the other 
animals, and would stalk solemnly round 
in the wake of Blanco and her 


two 
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companions, He was perfectly happy 
as long as the ship was in harbour, and 
steady, but alas, it was different at sea, 
Jack had a habit of roosting on one leg, 
and nothing would make him change 
his ways, or adapt himself to his new 
circumstances ; the consequence was that 
he could never get a wink of sleep, for 
just as he had got his head comfortably 
tucked under his wing, the ship would 
give a lurch, poor old Jack would nearly 
lose his balance, and wake up with a 
most melancholy ‘ carook.” ‘The strain 
of having constantly to keep his balance 
proved too much for those long pipe- 
stems, and they began to swell at the 
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A case for the ‘‘doc.” 


joints; he would not sit down like an 
ordinary well-conducted flamingo, so I 
was forced to resort to other means to 
relieve him. A canvas bag was made, 
and Jack was slung in this with his two 
legs hanging down clear of the deck ; then, 
as he did not seem to be at all happy 
when so suspended, I cut a circular hole 
in a board, which was well padded round 
the edges; this was then mounted on 
three legs, and Jack placed therein; but 
he was no better pleased with this arrange- 
ment ; and, as a last resource, a big cage 
was made and slung, with a view to his 
increased comfort: but, alas! it was all 
of no avail, and I was forced, most 
reluctantly, to send my pet ashore. 

I fear that the limits of this article 
will not allow of my giving a detailed 
description of all the animals that passed 
through our hands in the gun-room, but 
let me just give a brief account of some 
of those that we brought with us when 
the ship returned to England. 
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In one of the overhead lockers, which 
was supposed to contain school-books, 
lived a wood owl: he was another venture 
of mine, and a very jolly little bird he 
was too. He would spend most of the 
day solemnly on his perch, but in the 
evening he would come out and flit on 
silent wing, up and down the mess. 

Next door to him, a pair of marmosets 
were housed in a carved wooden Chilian 
stirrup, which hung from a nail in the 
bulkhead. Here they would sit and jibber 
and chatter away together, occasionally 
making an assault on my owl, stalking him 
from opposite sides, and tweaking his tail 
unmercifully. It is needless to say that 
the owl resented this, and sometimes the 
assailants got more than they bargained 
for, from his strong beak. 

Three green parrots hung in their cages 
from the beams, and kept up a constant 
voliey of abuse ; and in close proximity 
lived a dozen love-birds : these came to a 
bad end, but that is another story. 

An empty sextant box was tenanted by 
a miscellaneous collection of lizards and 
tree frogs, while a biscuit tin formed the 
home of a fine family of scorpions. The 
enterprising young gentleman who laid 
claim to these delightful pets was very 
proud of his collection. He had originally, 
on one of his walks abroad, captured 
a full-grown scorpion, and thinking, I 
suppose, that it would be a nice thing to 
take home to his mother, brought it on 
board and tended it most assiduously. 
Great was the rejoicing in the mess when 
one day the owner announced that nine 
young scorps had come into the world, 
and that mother and children were doing 
well. 

Shortly after this our joy in the happy 
family event was somewhat clouded. 
We were all sitting round the table with 
bare feet, and clad in pyjamas, and, as 
is the custom among the middies after 
being turned out of their hammocks, en- 
joying the matutinal cocoa, when a voice 
cried, ‘‘ Look out, you chaps! the scorp 
tin’s been capsized.” ‘The exit was 
hurried, but eventually, after we had all 
put on our sea boots, a search was in- 
stituted, and all but two were recovered. 

And now we come to Alister, and with 
a few episodes from his atrocious career 
I must bring this yarn to a close. 

Alister was a monkey ; his appearance 
was not prepossessing, his moral standard 
was low, and of manners he had absolutely 
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none. But, in spite of all these draw- 
backs, he was greatly cherished by his 
owner, a youngster hailing from the 
Emerald Isle, and commonly known as Pat. 
Pat lavished the full wealth of his young 
affection upon his pet, and was hand- 
somely repaid in bites and scratches. He 
was wont to declare, with great pride, that 
it was a very rare species, known in Mexico 
as the monkey-bear ; and, if anybody was 
sceptical enough to doubt that there was 
such a species, he would point out that the 
fore part of the animal was undoubtedly 
monkey, and—well, I hardly like to shock 
the susceptibilities of my readers, but it 
cannot be denied, that the after part was 
“bear.” 

This precious ape lived in a gun port 
in one corner of the mess, and was well 
secured by a strong chain to a bolt in 
the bulkhead; here he would sit and 
glower and scratch himself, and occasion- 
ally make a spring on any unwary person 
who was trying to edge his way round 
the table. Nothing would give him 
greater joy than to get a good nip of 
a midshipman’s leg; and, sad to relate, 
his greatest enemy was the young gentle- 
man after whom he had the honour of 
being christened, on account of what all 
the other members of the mess declared 
to be a strong family likeness. 

This midshipman was the owner of the 
love-birds 
aforemen- TA \ 
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tioned ; and I ~~ \ 
think Alister Uy \\\ 
must have 
been aware of y) 
1t, For one Mi) Spe 
morning, ee 
whenwecame ~  ——s/ : 
into themess, , §$€ —\S = 
we found the #& « * *# ; 
ape loose, and = .~~- 
the door of the 
birdcage open; the late occupants were 
lying round it in a neat row with their 
feathers plucked and their heads off. 

Alister was, however, useful on certain 
occasions, and he never showed to better 
advantage than at school time. School 
was always conducted in the gun-room 
by the chaplain: that worthy man, amid 
interruptions and trials, endeavoured to 
lead us along the flowery paths of 
learning. 

Sometimes, I will confess, we grew 
weary of it, and, as Pat would say, a 
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always Alister to fall back on ; somebody 
would slip his chain, and he was not slow 
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“Who's coming up ?” 


to take advantage of his liverty: giving 
vent to most demoniacal screeches, he 
would start off on his wild career, jumping 
over the chairs, with “his chain rattling 
behind him, and snapping right and left. 
Of course there was a general stampede, 
the poor parson, who had a wholesome 
dread of the beast, generally getting out 
first, and the youngsters with howls and 
yells tumbling through the door after. Of 
course it meant a good quarter of an hour’s 
stand-easy before Alister could be secured 
and school resumed. 

Many of our pets came to an untimely 
end on the voyage home. My owl flew 
out of the port, and, like Noah’s raven, 
was never seen again. Poor old Blanco 
was so knocked about by the heavy seas 
that swept the ship off Cape Horn that 
she never recovered, and died just before 
reaching home, which was a great grief 
tousall. But the accursed ape flourished 
like the green bay tree, and lived to reach 
Plymouth. 

Here, as usual, he was the cause of 
unpleasantness. 

One afternoon there was a rap on the 
gun-room door, and the sentry announced 
a visitor ; he was an old gentleman with 
grey whiskers, attired in a clerical garb, 
Nobody had the least idea of his identity, 
but, with the accustomed hospitality of the 
sea, we sought to make him at home, 
and thought to amuse him by taking him 
round the menagerie. 

“This,” said the young gentleman who 
was doing the honours, “is Alister. Isn’t 
he an ugly brute? Don’t go too close, 
because he is a bit savage. We call him 
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Alister, you know, because he is exactly 
like one of the midshipmen, a fellow 
called Alister B i 

“Indeed!” said the old gentleman: 
“‘he is my son.” 

And now for the last of Alister. 

When the ship paid off, he was put in 
a hamper by his fond master, who declared 
he was going to take him home to his 
father, who was a great lover of animals. 

I met Pat some years afterwards, and 
inquired after the fate of our simian 
friend. 

“Well, the fact was,” said Pat, “that 
I had to change at Exeter. I took the 
hamper with me into the refreshment- 
room, and put it down in one corner; 
and then, you know, being a bit absent- 





minded, and thinking so much about 
meeting my best girl again, I forgot all 


about it. As soon as I got home I re- 
membered, but it was too late to return 
that night, so I took the first train back 
next morning. When I got to Exeter 
there was my hamper still standing where 
I had left it, and, thinking that poor 
Alister was probably done for, 1 cut adrift 
the lashings ; and then there was the very 
devil to pay. Out jumped the beast, 
made a spring for the counter, swept all 
the glass covers off the buns, frightened 
the barmaid into fits, and, after doing 
about five pounds’ worth of damage, took 
himself to the roof, and I had a fine job 
to catch him again. 

“And then,” he 


added _ sorrowfully, 





“This is Alister. 


Isn't he an ugly brute?" 


‘““when I did get him home, my old 
governor said he was d d if he would 
have such an ugly brute about the house, 
so I had to sell him to a dealer.” 
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LION-SHOOTING WITH PRINCE RANJITSINHIJLI. 





BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


ET me be permitted to state at 
g once that it is deemed a very high 
honour indeed to be allowed to 
go lion-hunting in the great forest of the 
Gir. And this if for no other reason than 
that itis the solitary place in the length 
and breadth of India where the lion may 
be found in his wild state. Small wonder, 
then, that he is strictly preserved and 
that there are serious pains and penalties 
attendant upon 
him who would 
enter the Gir 
with a rifle in his 
hand. <A_ few 
years ago, Lord 
Curzon himself 
withstood the 
temptation to 
try for a lion, 
realising the im- 
portance of pre- 
serving this one 
spot far from the 
haunts of man. 
The late Duke 
of Clarence, 
however, killed 
a couple of lions 
here ; and H.H. 
the Gaekwar of 
Baroda has also 
obtained more 
than one. But 
for this latter ex- 
ception there is 
a special reason, 
a small portion 
of the Gir forest 
being Baroda 
territory. 

It will therefore be understood that in 
honouring Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhji with 
an invitation to visit the Gir, H.H. the 
Nawab of Junagadh was paying a graceful 
tribute to his world-wide fame and to the 
high esteem in which he is held by all 
classes of the Indian people. Junagadh 
is the leading state in the province of 
Kathiawar ; and the forest, which begins 
at no great distance from the capital, is 
scarcely less than two hundred square 
miles in extent. It is a beautiful spot, 
a rare. combination of rock and _ river 
and woodland scenery, reminding one 





occasionally of the Thames Valley. It is 
also not more than twenty miles from the 
Indian Ocean ; but when our special train 
arrived at the port, Veravel, we deemed 
it best to sleep on board the train, as 
plague was raging there. Next day we 
drove to the camp that had been prepared 
for us on the outskirts of the forest. 

Our party included H.H. the Raja 
Sahib of Wankaner, a delightful and in- 
telligent young 
man, who, like 
Ranjit (his 
cousin), had 
heretofore 
bagged many a 
panther but 
never a lion. Of 
the four best 
shots in the 
party, K. S&S. 
Ranjitsinhji was 
armed with a 
“450 express, 
K. S. Devisinghi 
(his brother) with 
a ‘350 express, 
the Raja Sahib 
with a ‘500 ex- 
press, and K. S, 
Natwarsinghi of 
Dhragandrha 
with a *303. 

The native 
“cultivators” or 
peasant farmers 
of the district 
received us, so 
to say, with open 


H.H. The Shazada of Junagadh. arms. These 


poor people, 
their flocks and herds, suffer terribly from 
the ravages of the lions and panthers. 
Every night while we were camped in the 
Gir—and we were there a whole fortnight 
—we heard of some fresh depredation. 
Now it was a young buffalo that had 
disappeared, now a couple of goats, nowa 
horse. In famine time, they told us, these 
mighty monarchs of the forest— desperate 
of obtaining any food whatever—had 
come out and caught men and devoured 
them. It was customary, we found, for 
the shepherds to watch their flocks by 
night by the light of huge fires. Even 
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then the lions would come, and the 
shepherds would pluckily beat them off 
with sticks and stones, and brands from 
the burning. The lion’s nightly wish was 
to lie down with the shepherd’s lamb— 
inside him. 

We lay down at night, under the 
matchless canopy of the tropic sky, with 


k. 8. Ranjitsinhji 


that indescribably thrilling lions’ roaring 
sounding all round us. ‘They did not 
like the looks of it at all.” Who were 
we, that had come to the Gir to be lion- 
ised? Did our coming bode evil to their 
tawny selves? ‘They did not know, but 
they desired to find out. 

Two days later they did find out. 
Meanwhile our shékaris had been exploit- 
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ing the innermost recesses of this corner 
of the forest for all, or nearly all, it was 
worth. Word came in the morning hours 
that five lions, male and _ female, lay 
sleeping in a thicket of a distant jungle. 
Intense excitement in the camp! As 
they do not want the rank bad shots when 
they are about so difficult and dangerous 
an operation as a lion sfhzkar, I 
discreetly went after panther in 
another direction. But the imme- 
diate sequel was a little ludicrous. 

As the shékaris chivied their five 
highnesses from the jungle-thicket 
in which they were reclining, my 
compatriots made a desperate rush 
for the nearest trees. Owing to the 
direction in which the lions headed, 
the tree which the Raja Sahib scaled 
was so awkwardly placed that he 
could not get a shot at all! Ranijjt- 
sinhji could not find a suitable perch 
for himself; and eventually, by 
means of a knotted turban, he was 
hauled up to the tree which his 
brother had found. Several shots 
were then fired at long range. It 
was believed that Ranjit slightly 
wounded one of their majesties, but 
if so there was not enough blood to 
track him by; while so contemptuous 
were the lions, that before they were 
out of sight their gallop had dwindled 
to a stately walk. 

This resultless result was bad 
enough. But later in the week it 
became worse. Shtkaris again re- 
ported the presence of panthers in 
a jungle at no great distance from 
camp. ‘This time, thanks to the 
stupidity of the beaters, who de- 
liberately headed our quarry in the 
wrong direction, they again got 
clearaway. In camp, gloomy prog- 
nostication now set in. 

Our men had constructed, in 
different directions, some half a 
dozen mdchans in the likeliest 
spots to tempt panther. ‘The Raja 
Sahib did eventually obtain a fine 
panther, but for the most part I believe 
the lions had driven the panthers away 
from this portion of the Gir. More 
than once a “kill” was reported from 
one of the mdachans whereunder a goat 
had been tied up to tempt the panther. 
But nothing happened. Invariably the 
panther, if he has killed the goat, comes 
next evening at sunset to the spot where 
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he has hidden that portion of the goat 
which he could not eat overnight,-—and 
where you are waiting for him on the top 
of your mdchan in the tree. No panther 
came as the result of half a dozen times 
that we mounted a mdchan, One night a 
herd of wild pig approached, on another 
night a hyena. On a third night a big 
lion passed within fifty yards of my tree. 
He was endeavouring to pick up a straggler 
from a drove of buffaloes which some 
shepherds were taking through the forest, 
and he would not turn aside for the 
piteous bleating of a mere goat. On a 
fourth occasion our goat strangled itself 
in its desperate efforts to escape. 

A great charm of these nocturnal 
excursions was that to penetrate into the 
jungle we had to cross the rippling river, 
which we did by means of a series of 
huge boulders that decorated the stream. 
One morning this river was the scene of 
a highly diverting exposition of their skill 
by some local fishermen. ‘Their plan 
briefly was, by means of a huge net 
stretched from bank to bank, to steadily 
drive the frightened fish into the shallows. 
This big net was slowly and laboriously 
pushed up stream by three or four men 
alternately wading and swimming. Mean- 
while another man, ensconced upon a 
primitive raft of reeds and rushes which 
was attached to the main net, kept 
casting a large landing-net into the river. 
But no great results were achieved until 
the fish were fairly driven into the 
shallows, from which there was no escape 
save by the forlorn hope of leaping the 
net. This a few of them succeeded in 
doing, but the haul of fish began to be 
enormous. Often I thought that the nets 
must break from the excessive strain put 
upon them. The water was a mass of 
seething foam. Many of the fish, I 
noticed, nearly resembled our English 
perch, chub, and dace. 

After this interlude the days, tempered 
by the excessive heat, went by without 
any game coming to our net. ‘Their 
majesties roared around us all night and 
every night, but that was all. We waited 
and waited for the shékaris to bring us 
“khaba,” but waited in vain. Indeed, it 
was seriously proposed by some members 
of our party that we should adjourn to a 
neighbouring Hindoo temple and _ pray 
for the advent of a panther ! 

Then at long-last the unexpected hap- 
pened. In the very small hours I was 
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aroused from sweet sleep by Ranjitsinhji, 
who rushed into my tent in a greater state 
of excitement than I had ever witnessed 
in him before (even when Australia was 
defeating England!) ‘For the Lord’s 
sake get up, man, get up!” he cried, 
dragging me from under the sheltering 
mosquito curtains. ‘Do you know what 
has happened?” No, I didn’t know. 
But I rushed from the tent in his wake, to 
find that a lion and lioness had just been 
into camp, had seized and killed one of 
our horses while we were all asleep, had 
almost entirely devoured the carcase, and 
had then made good their escape across 
the river, where they now “ lay howling.” 

The remains of the horse (which had 
been tethered by itself) presented a 
sickening spectacle, little being left save 
the head and the haunches. Disturbed 
by the flashing of torches ere they had 
finished their meal, the lions had rushed 
right through our camp Jdefzween the lines 
of tents, and had afterwards, with con- 
summate audacity, returned to finish their 
supper. It had meant short shrift for any 
of us who had been picked up that night ; 
for our sentries were fast asleep, and in 
any case they could not have made a 
very formidable show with the muzzle- 
loading rifles with which a_ beneficent 
Government consents to arm the infantry 
of India’s ruling chiefs. 

Feeling convinced that the enemy 
would without fail revisit the bloody re- 
mains of their prey on the following night, 
Ranji took care not to move the grisly 
carcase. A couple of mdchans (of light 
wood securely lashed to the branches and 
completely concealed by the leaves) were 
then rigged up on the nearest trees, and 
about 10 p.m. the crack shots of the 
party took their places thereon. ‘To 
make assurance doubly sure, ‘ Ranji’ 
invented a contrivance whereby he held 
in his hand a string attached to the ear of 
a goat which was tied to a sapling beneath 
the tree. By judiciously pulling the string, 
which terminated in a sharp pin, he con- 
trived to make the poor goat maintain 
a dismal bleating. ‘The ruse worked 
admirably. 

About eleven o’clock the familiar roaring 
broke out from the farther bank of the 
river. The night was dark. The roaring 
continued at intervals for a couple of 
hours—so did the carefully regulated 
bleating of the terrified goat. But in 
the meantime the lion and his mate had 
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stealthily passed over the river, and about 
1.15 a.m. the lioness suddenly emerged 
from the darkness, seized the goat, sapling 
and all, and disappeared as swiftly as she 
hadcome. ‘The occupants of the mdachans 
had been fitfully dozing, but now they 
were well awake. A few seconds later 
the lion appeared. He had been to look 
at the horse’s skeleton. He was in no 
particular hurry. He was a little puzzled 
at the non-appearance of his wife, that 
was all. But the delay was his own 
undoing. 

Crack! went the Raja Sahib’s ‘500 
express. The lion bounded into the air. 
Crack! went K. S. Devisinjhi’s weapon. 
Crack ! went kK. S. Natwarsinghi’s. Crack ! 
went K. S. Ranjitsinhji’s. The lion 
staggered convulsively, then disappeared 
in the dark. 
Tne: Pour 
heroes went to 
bed, very much 
pleased with 
themselves 
and each 
other. 

In the morn- 
ing the blood- 
tracks did not, 
as we had 
surmised, lead 
down to the 
river. His 
majesty had 
been too hard 
hit for that, 
and had made 
off in a direction merely skirting the 
stream. Very early we armed the shikarts 
with our own weapons and sent them in 
search of the wounded monarch. Half an 
hour later a succession of shots saluted 
our ears. You may believe that it did 
not take us long to reach the spot. ‘They 
had tracked him to a thicket, where he 
had evidently lain down to die. He had 
staggered feebly towards them in a vain 
effort to charge, and only one of all 
the shots they fired had struck him; 
but it had sufficed. We found on exami- 
nation that three out of the four shots 
fired overnight had inflicted such desper- 
ate injuries that we could only marvel he 
had lingered till morning. One of the 
shots had traversed his skull and come 
out at his teeth. Another had completely 
lamed him. 
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A denizen of the Gir. 
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He proved to be a magnificent beast, 
measuring full ten feet from tip to tip, 
The ‘“pagees” commenced skinning him 
forthwith, as soon as he had been brought 
in triumph in the ox-cart. An old fakir 
whose hut was on the opposite side of 
the stream told us that he had seen 
the lioness trotting past his hovel with a 
goat in her mouth, ‘That lioness re- 
turned on the following night, emitting 
roar after roar of grief and rage for 
her missing mate. But she did not dare 
to cross. 

Thus terminated, in complete success, 
our enjoyable expedition to the Gir, 
I have no doubt that the fact of 
our getting a lion caused some little 
heart-burning in a country where such 
opportunities are few. On the night 

before we 
finally left the 
precincts of 
the forest, a 
lion (or lions) 
carried off two 
goats in the 
near vicinity, 
while a panther 
possessed him- 
self of a young 
and tender 
buffalo. After- 
wards, even 
while in the 
guest-house at 
the capital 
(Junagadh), we 
could hear the 
>of a brace of lions that 


? 


“jong howling 
had wandered out of the forest glades 


in svarch of sustenance. So perhaps, even 
ere these lines are in print, permission 
may have been accorded to some other 
favoured individual to rid the world of 
another of these lordly but unwholesomely 
terrifying pests, 

The total bag of our fortnight in the 
forest amounted to one lion, one panther, 
two cormorants, and a kingfisher! ‘The 
murder of the poor little kingfisher 
was due to a wager between the Raj 
Sahib and Ranjjitsinhji as to the ability 
of the latter to hit the bird with a 
rook-rifle at very long range. The 
Prince of cricket promptly knocked the 
kingfisher off an overhanging branch 
into the river, so that it was both shot and 
drowned. 


END OF VOLUME XXXIV. 
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Please mention Patt MALL MAGAZINE. 























f THE JANUARY 


PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE . 


Price Sixpence 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


To the JANUARY NuMBER . . . 
MR. E. W. HORNUNG 


will contribute the first of a new 
series of his famous Burglar Stories 


“A Thief in the Night” 


Further Episodes in the Career of 
A. J. Raffles, Cricketer and Cracksman. 


The JANUARY NuMBER will also contain the 


Opening Chapters of 


a Remarkable N ovel 
in a new ven by H, G WELLS 


PRICE SIXPENCE Nil 
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THE ART UNION OF LONDON 


112, STRAND, W.C. 


President: THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD WINDSOR. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1846, 














fmm 


Copyright registered. Dimensions of engraved part, 22 x 17} in. 


‘The Miller’s Meadows.” 


Painted by ALFRED EAST, A.RA, 
Etched by C. 0. MURRAY, R.E. 


An impression on India paper of this striking Plate (or a copy of some other of the Society’s 
Engravings or Etchings), together with the chance of a valuable Prize at the Annual Distribution, 
for a Subscription of One Quinea. 

The First Prize at the next distribution (April, 1905), will be the right to select a work of 
Art from one of the public exhibitions to the value of 


ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 


Signed Artists’ Proofs of the above Plate on Japanese Vellum, 3 and 5 Guineas, with one 
and five chances of a Prize respectively. 











Hlustrated Prospectus, post free on application to— 


THE SECRETARY, 
112, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, Lia. 
112 & 110, REGENT STREET, W. 





Jewellers 
to 
H.M. THE KING. 











Fine Gold 
“* Starboard ” 
Lamp Charm. 
1 


Fine Diamond 
and Enamel 

Motto Charm, 
£100 





Fine Pearl “ 1904” 
Safety-Pin Brooch. 
1650 





Xmas 
Novelty List 
Post Free. 








Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, Liz. 
112 & 110, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


The 


Invite 
inspection 
of their Choice Stock 
of Diamond and 
Gem Jewellery 
in New and 
Original Designs, 
Specially Suitable 
for 
Xmas Presents. 
The Largest Stock 
in the world. 


Most Moderate Prices. 
New Illustrated 
Catalogue Post Free. 
Selections of Goods 
Forwarded 
on Approval. 





Fine Gold Merry-thought and Mistletoe 
Brooch, with Pearl Berries. 
£1 o 


The 



















Finely Modelled Gold Monkey on 
Swing, ao Brooch. 


110 0 





Fine Gold Merry-thought and Chick, | 
with whole Pearl, Brooch. 
76 





Finely Modelled Gold Monkey 
Fishing, in Gold Circle Brooch. 
£1 12 





Fine Diamond and Pearl Mistletoe 
Brooch £6 O O 





Selections of Goods 
Forwarded on Approval, 
Carriage Paid, at 

the Company’s risk. 
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Pownceby's Whiskies | 


S. Pownceby & Co. 


BLENDERS OF SCOTCH WHISKY 


AND 
Wine and Brandy Merchants 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY 


183 & 442, Oxford Street, London, W. 


(Head Office—I83, Oxford Street) 











Telephone: 6913 GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘‘POWNCEBY, LONDON ” 





HE average consumer of whisky, as distinct from the connoisseur, 
who may be credited with the ability to avoid undesirable blends, 
is wise if he rigidly confines his business dealings to firms who 
are able to guarantee the quality of their products, and whose 

warranty, moreover, in itself partakes of the character of a hall-mark. For more 
than half a century we have been building a world-wide reputation, and for that 
reputation’s sake we naturally exercise a strict censorship in respect to the 
descriptions attached to the various brands bearing our name. The consumer 
may therefore absolutely rely upon the correctness of the age and general 
particulars that appear under the title of the various blends of whisky contained 
in the appended list. 


The consensus of expert opinion in favour of Malt Whisky 
is so overwhelming that it is well to note we fully guarantee 
all the following Whiskies to be distilled from pure malt and 
to contain no grain spirit whatever. 






































Pure Malt Spirit 
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Pownceby’s Whiskies 














Purity is of paramount importance—more important, indeed, than the attract- 
iveness of flavour’; and no one who has serious regard for his health can afford 
to ignore this fact. Much as we pride ourselves upon the mellowness and 
delicacy of flavour possessed by our various brands (and in these respects they 
stand second to none) we are still more proud of their absolute freedom from 
the deleterious elements so often present in liquors that masquerade under the 
name of high grade Scotch Whisky. 





GLENLIVET - - 6 years old. 


A Blend of the best Whiskies distilled in the Glenlivet district. Matured 
in our own Vats. 


Price 38/- per doz. Duty paid. 





abou 
LOWLAND MALT - 8 years old. 


A Blend of the best Whiskies procurable in the Midland and Eastern 
Counties of Scotland. 


Price 42/- per doz. Duty paid. 





OLD HIGHLAND WHISKY 
9 years old. 


(The analysis of this Whisky is appended on page xii.) A blend of the 
best Whiskies obtainable in the north of Scotland. 

This Whisky has been frequently recommended by members of the medical 
profession for medicinal purposes, owing to its age, purity, gnd delicacy of 
flavour. 


Price 46/- per doz. Duty paid. 








CAMPBELLTOWN WHISKY 
IO years old. 


Being of great age and purity, possesses a mellowness and delicacy of flavour 
rarely found in other Whiskies, except in the cellars of connoisseurs. It is a 
blend of the oldest and best Whiskies distilled in the Campbelltown district. 


Price 50/- per doz. Duty paid. 























Absolutely Pure 
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| Powneeby's Whiskies | 














ISLAY WHISKY -_ IO years old. 


This Spirit is of fuller flavour than the Campbelltown Whisky, but is 
beautifully soft to the palate. 

We do not, however, recommend it for medicinal purposes, as it is somewhat 
heavy; but those consumers who prefer a full-flavoured spirit will find it 
absolutely free from any coarseness. 


Price 50/- per doz. Duty paid. 





VERY OLD HIGHLAND WHISKY, 
I2 years old. 


This Whisky is a blend of the most famous Highland Distilleries, matured 
in our own vats. It possesses a full, but very delicate flavour, and is of the 
greatest possible purity. 


Price 56/- per doz. Duty paid. 





AUSTRALIAN BONDED SCOTCH 
WHISKY - - _ I5 years old. 


This Whisky was distilled at Ardmore, Aberdeenshire, N.B., fifteen years ago, 
and when ten years old was racked into hogsheads, shipped to Australia, and 
bonded there, being afterwards again shipped and rebonded in London. The 
oscillation of the vessel, in combination with the change of climate, produces a 
softness and mellowness of flavour unapproached by other Whiskies, however 
old they may be. 

We once had the opportunity of tasting some Champagne which had been 
similarly treated, and found that the effect upon the wine was identical with that 
upon the Whisky. It will be remembered that Madeira and Sherry have for 
many years been subjected to this treatment with equally beneficial results. 


Price 60/- per doz. Duty paid. 











All the foregoing prices are quoted NET CASH. 
Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom. 


An allowance of 2/- per dozen is made ‘on all bottles returned. 





























Superb Quality 
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| Pownceby’s Whiskies | 


ANALYSIS of our Old Highland Whisky. 


Chemical Laboratory, 
36-37, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
London, April 6th, 1903. 











W. E. HALSE, F.C.S., 
JOHN R. BROOKE, F.I.C., F.C.S., Member of the Society of Public Analysts. 
Assayers and Samplers, Analytical and Consulting Chemists. 





Messrs. S. Powncesy & Co. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have carefully analysed the sample of Old Highland 
Whisky which, at your request, I took myself from cask at your vaults at 
183, Oxford Street, on March 18th; and as a result of my analysis (the figures 
of which are given below) I am enabled to report that, in my opinion, the 
spirit is a genuine sample of pure malt Whisky, which has evidently been 
maturing in cask for some years—as the deleterious substances which naturally 
occur in Whiskies fresh from the still have to so large an extent been eliminated 
by absorption, without removing the mellow flavour it possesses. 


Specific Gravity ... 0°9406 Per cent. by volume. 
Per cent. by volume. Ethers as «» 2°24 grains imp. gall 
Proof Spirit ... 82°12 Hone Bin : = Ether.) ae 
E igher Alcohol  ... ° peti ge ae 

Absolute Alcohol ~— 46 86 pcs as Amy! Alcohol.) 
Extract... .-» 198°80 grains imp. gall. Aldehyde ... AaB a 
Total Acids s+ 2520 4, yy oy OS a: See ae ee 

(Expressed as Acetic Acid.) T i 
Volatile Acid ... 503 ,, 4, 5 “<<, e” 

(Expressed as Acetic Acid.) Sugar J 


I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 
(Signed) JOHN R. BROOKE, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


All our Whiskies yield equally good analyses. 





SAMPLES 


A single full-size bottle of any of the 
io Whiskies contained in this list will be x) 
forwarded by Parcels Post on receipt 
of value pro rata with sixpence extra 
to defray part postage and package. 














Quotations for these Whiskies in bulk and in bottle, UNDER 
BOND, for Home or Export Trade, on application. 

















| Fully Guaranteed 
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BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 





THE MORNING ROOM IN THE MODEL 
COUNTRY HOUSE WHICH WAS 
AWARDED TWO GRAND PRIZES AND 
TWO GOLD MEDALS AT THE ST. LOUIS 
WORLD’S FAIR g EXHIBITED BY 


WARINGS 


DECORATIVE ARTISTS TO THE KING. 





DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 





Liverpool, Manchester, Paris, and Johannesburg. 





London, 





mm. 
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MR. LANG’S FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 


Price 6s. each, gilt edges. 





NEW VOLUME FOR 1904. 


THE BROWN 


FAIRY BOOK. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 42 other Illustrations by H. J. FORD. 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 


With 138 Illustrations, 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 


With 100 Illustrations. 


THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 


With ror Illustrations. 


THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 


With 104 Illustrations. 


THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. 
With 67 Illustrations. 
THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. 


With 65 Illustrations. 


THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Illustrations. 
THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. 





| THE TRUE STORY BOOK. 


With 66 Illustrations, 
THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 IIlustrations, 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations, 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 
With 67 Illustrations. 
THE RED BOOK OF 
ANIMAL STORIES. 
With 65 Illustrations, 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
With 66 Illustrations, 


| THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustrations. | 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 44 other Illustrations, 





THE 


‘*GOLLIWOGG” 


SERIES. 


Oblong 4to, »» price 6s. each, 


NEW BOOK FOR 1904. 


THE GOLLIWOGG IN HOLLAND. 


With 29 Coloured Plates by FLORENCE K. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A “GOLLIWOGG.” 
With 31 Coloured Plates. 
THE GOLLIWOGG AT 
THE SEASIDE. 


With 31 Coloured Plates. | 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S 
AUTO-GO-CART. 
With 31 Coloured Plates, 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE CLUB. 


With 31 Coloured Plates. | 





UPTON, and Verses by BERTHA UPTON. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S AIR-SHIP. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. 


THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. 
| THE GOLLIWOGC’s 


With 31 Coloured Plates, 


POLAR. ADVENTURES. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S CIRCUS. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. 
THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. 


With 31 ( Coloured Plates. 





BABIES’ CLASSICS, Chosen by LILIA SCOTT MACDONALD. 


With 67 Illustrations and 37 Initial Letters by ARTHUR HUGHES. 


Large Crown 4to, 


*.* This book is a collection of Poems that may be fairly called ‘‘ Children’s Classics.” 
selected from William Blake, Jane and Ann Taylor, Mary Howitt, 


Macdonald, etc. 





4s. 6d. net. 
They are 
Isaac Watts, Charles Kingsley, George 





DUTCH DOLL DITTIES. 


Written and Illustrated with Photographs by LOUIS ROBBINS. 


4to, 2/6. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, nenden, E.C., New York, and Bombay. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s Books for Presents. 


TWO NEW THACKERAY BOOKS. 
THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. By General James Grant WILson, Author of 


“The Life of General Grant,” With two Photogravures, so Full- pee Illustrations, and numerous I\lustrations in 
the Text, including many Portraits of Mr. Thackeray. In two vols., comprising over 800 pages. Small demy 8vo, 
18s. net. 

THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FAMILY. With an Introduction by Miss 
Lucy Baxter. With Original Drawings by W. M. THackeray. With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Illustrations 
inthe Text. Large post 8vo. 6s, net. 











LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR | THE COMMANDER OF THE ‘‘HIRON- 


WALTER SCOTT. By Mrs. HucGues, of Uffington. DELLE.”’ Ry W. H. Fitcuett, B.A., LL.D., Author 
Edited by Horace G. Hutcuinson, Author of “ Crow of “Deeds that Won the Empire,” ‘‘How England 
borough Beacon,” “G lencairly Castle,” etc. With 3 Por- saved Europe,” etc. With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 
traits and a Letter in Facsimile. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY | FROM THE LAND OF PRINCES. By 
GREVILLE. Third Series. By Atrice, Countess GABRIELLE Fest:nc, Author of “John Hookham 
oF STRAFFORD. &vo. 145. aig and his Friends,” ‘‘ Unstoried in History,” etc. 

COLONIAL MEMORIES. By LADY BROOME. Vith an Introduction by Sir George C. M. Birdwood, 
Large post 8vo. 6s. net. M.D., K.C.LE., C.S.1., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





A LADY IN WAITING. Being Certain Little | THE CHURCH IN MADRAS: Being the 
Scenes of Mirthful Tragedy and of Tragical Mirth that History of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action 
an Actor of Small Account in the Human Comedy had of the East India Company in the Presidency of Madras 
Leisure to Observe. By the Hon. Mrs. ANSTRUTHER, in the 17th and 18th Centuries. By the Rev. Frank 


“ elias Cael Penny, LL.M., late Chaplain in H.M.’s Indian Service 
— Fe See eee ee (Madras Establishment). With Lilustrations. Demy 


8vo, 21s. net. 
THE LAST HOPE. By Henry Seton MErRI- = iis oe 
MAN, Author of “The Sowers,” ‘‘The Velvet Glove,” RETROSPECTS. First Series. By WILLIAM 
“Barlasch of the Guard,” etc, Seconp Epition. | Ancus Knicut, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Moral 
Crown 8vo. 6s. | Philosophy in St. Andrews University. Large post 
. , Svo. gs. net. 
THE TRUANTS. By A. E. W. Mason, Author . ; 
of “Miranda of the Balcony,” ‘The Four Feathers,” HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By ANDREW 


etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. Lane, With a Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo. gs. net. 
SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUON- | JULIA. By Karitarine Tynan, Author of 
ARROTI (The). By Joun AppinGTon Symonps. New “The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘Love of Sisters,’ “The 
Epition. Small Crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. net. Honourable Molly,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*,* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the Translation. THE RING 1 . ears oe 
xs i FROM JAIPUR. By FRANcEs 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART. Mary PEarp, Author of ‘‘The Rose Garden,” “Con- 
By Dr. Witnetm Liiske. New Epition. Edited, tradictions,”’ ‘* Near Neighbours,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Minutely Revised, and largely Rewritten by Russe.1 


Srurats, A.M., Ph.D,, F.A.1.A., Author of ‘Dictionary TRAGIC DRAMA IN ASCHYLUS, 


of Architecture and Building,” ‘European Architec- SOPHOCLES, AND SHAKESPEARE. An Essay. 

ture,” etc. In two vols, Imperial 8vo, Capiously By Lewis Camppett, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Glasgow, 

Illustrated. 36s. net. Hon. D.Litt. Oxon., Emeritus Professor of Greek at 

: eee ee the University of St. Andrews, Honorary Fellow of 

HILL TOWNS OF ITALY. By EcrrTon R. Balliol College; Author of ‘ Guide to Greck Tragedy,” 

Wituiams. With 36 Illustrations from Photographs, “ Eschylus in English Verse,” etc. Large post 8vo. 
anda Coloured Map. Seconp EpirTion, 8vo. 108. 6d. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

a THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. 

QUEEN aC EORA : A Biography. By Tatientyre, Author of ‘‘The Woman of the Salons,” 
Sieeeplier” — : >. pongo Rh atiount Author with a TON } beng MAN of ‘¢ The Money- 
- ° ’ «Ror et Spinner and other Character Notes.” With 2 Photo- 
With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Large po cael and 16 Half-tone Blocks. a Srconp Epition, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 4 
. : wo vols, Large crown 8vo. 21s. 
*,* Also the Fourth Impression (Second Edition) of the Original Edition 8 


with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. | THE ROLL- CALL OF WESTMINSTER 





A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. | ABBEY. By Mrs. A, Murray Smiru (E. T. Bradley), 
By Sipney Lee, Editor of “The Dictionary of National | Author of “ Annals of Westminster Abbey,” etc. Third 
Biography.” Fourth Fdition, With a Portrait of | Edition. With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans, 
Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, | Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. | SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By 

“ Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. | Dr. G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidelburg. Trans- 
Also the Illustrated Library Edition, in one vol, medium &vo, pro- lated under the Author’s superintendence bv F. E 
usely Illustrated with Photogravures, Topogra phic al Views, etc., “ " Wi a Pref: > ne ° ° Nisin nate 
16s.; and the Studert's Edition, with phetqgrevare Plates and 4 Full- BurRnNeETT. | ith a Preface by F. J. Furnivan, 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Sixth Edition, 8vo. 14s. 











Times.—“ A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.” Truth.—" The magnum opus of our generation.” 
In 66 vols., 15s. each, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. each, net. 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY AND SUPPLEMENT. 
Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. 
(Vols. I, to XXI, edited by Sir Leste StepHEN. Vols. XXII. to XXVI. edited by Sir Lestie Srepuen and Sipney Lee. 
Vols. XXVII. to LXIIL,, and the Three Supplementary Volumes, edited by Sipney Lee.) 
Also in one vol. of 1464 pp. royal 8vo, 2§s. net in cloth, or 32s, net in half-morocco. 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
A thenzum,—“ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.’ 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


London: SMITH, ELDER @& CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOW READY. 


Che Art Annual, 190% 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 


ART JOURNAL 


Consists of the Life and Work of 


G. H. BOUGHTON, R.A. 


By A. L. BALDRY. 


4 Full-page Photogravures or Plates in Colour, about 
50 Illustrations. 





Price 2s. 6d. net; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. net. 





SIMILAR TO THE ABOVE, IN SIZE AND PRICE, 


Che Art Journal Monographs on Artists. 


1. Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 2. Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A. 3. Sir L. Alma Tadema, R.A. 
4. J. L. E. Meissonier, H.R.A. 5. J. C. Hook, R.A. 6. Rosa Bonheur. 7. Birket Foster. 8. Briton 
Riviere, R.A. 9. Hubert von Herkomer, R.A. 10. W. Holman Hunt. 1. Sir E. Burne-Jones: 
(1) Pictures, 12. Luke Fildes, R.A. (Price 12s. 6a.). 13. G. F. Watts, R.A. 14. Marcus Stone, R.A. 
15. Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart., P.R.A. 16. W.Q. Orchardson, R.A. 17. Walter Crane. 18. Lady Butler. 
19. William Morris. 20. Peter Graham, R.A. 21. Sir E. Burne-Jones: (2) Decorations. 22. War 
Artists. 23. Sir John Tenniel, R.I. 24. B. W. Leader, R.A. 25. D. G. Rossetti. 26. Sir W. Rich- 
mond, R.A. 27. Alfred Gilbert, R.A, 28. J. MacWhirter, R.A. 29. G. II. Boughton, R.A. 


A HANDSOME PRESENT. 
Containing a Voucher for a Large Hand-Printed 


Photogravure of PSYCHE after J. W. WATERHOUSE, R.A. 
Price 21/- Net. 


Che Ari Journal Volume, 1904. 


Containing Numerous Etchings, Photogravures, Plates in Colours, 
and about 500 Illustrations in the Text. 
s¢ Plates of exceptional beauty.” —Glasgow Herald. ‘* Moving with the times.”— Scotsman. 
*6*The Art Journal’ is looking up remarkably.” — Zhe Standard. 
“ Hardly any subject which can come under the head of fine art, or which can interest the art connoisseur, 
is neglected either in the letterpress or in the well-reproduced illustrations.” —7he Zimes. 





LONDON: VIRTUE & CO. 7, CITY GARDEN ROW, CITY ROAD. 














Le 
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TO ALL SPORTSMEN.—A MOST APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 


IN THREE VOLUMES, ROYAL 


4to, GILT EDGES—Price £3 3s. 





STORY of the ENGLISH TURF 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 


UP TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY THEODORE ANDREA COOK, 


With GG Photogravures 
and several hundred Illustrations in the Text. 





Among the Photogravures are Illustrations of — 


SCEPTRE, 
PERSIMMON, 
EPSOM LAD, 
LADAS, 


ISINGLASS, 
CLOISTER, 
FLYING FOX, 
ORME, 


ORMONDE, 

BEND OR, 

LILY AGNES, 

FRED ARCHER on PARADOX, 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 





The Sportsman, September rst, 1904.—‘‘ The book } 
will at once take its place as a classic, and thoroughly de- 
serves to do so, for it is by far the most complete history 
of the Turf that has ever been attempted. The publishers 
have done their part right well, for paper and printing 
could not be surpassed, and each volume is adorned with 
a very large number of superb illustrations.” 





The Standard, October 11th, 1904.—‘‘ The author 
has decidedly done well. , . . For the most part the 
illustrations are remarkably good. Many are reproduc- 
tions of photographs, and they vary as a matter of course, 
but many others are photogravures, and could scarcely be 
better. . . . Not a few photographs, however, are of 
exceptional merit, and the author am had access to the 
picture galleries of several distinguished owners where the 
best existing paintings of horses are to be found. Copies 
of these give special interest to the three handsome 
volumes.” 





The Daily Telegraph, September 7th, 1904.—‘‘ In 
three handsomely-printed quarto volumes. . . . Full of 
illustrations, Mr. Theodore A. Cook has at last given usa 
book about racing which will be of value and interest. 
.. » Many pictures appear in these pages which have 
never been reproduced before; and, as a collection, the 
book itself is certainly unique. The index alone, 
containing thousands of horses’ names, should be of prac- 
tical use to many who have to refer constantly for informa- 
tion as to the doings of horses in several centuries. 

The price of the work seems very moderate when compared 
with that of other publications which do not contain nearly 
so much information or illustration as do these latest 
volumes about racing life, upon which both author and 
publisher deserve sincere congratulation.” 


The Sporting Life, Monday, September roth, 1904. 
—‘*A History of thej English Turf’ is indeed a work 
which is unique, and, as a standard book, is an invaluable 
contribution to the wealth of British literature. . . . It 
is not casting any reflection upon the author of the letter- 
press to say that the most marked feature of these splendid 
volumes is to be found in the illustrations. , . . Itis the 
aetrotions which strike one on first dipping into this 
work,” 








The Morning Post, September 15th, 1904.—‘‘It has 
been reserved for Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook to provide 
us with a History of the Turf so exhaustive and complete 
as to stand out pre-eminently as the best of all, indeed the 





only one. Much time and labour must have been expended 
in his endeavour to deal successfully with so vast a subject, 
and it is gratifying to add that he has succeeded to the 
fullest degree in his undertaking. . In these circum- 
stances it would be surprising did not the illustrations, 
which number several hundreds, constitute one of the chief 
attractions in the book, and, needless to add, there are 
portraits of nearly every equine celebrity of modern and 
olden times. . It remains only to repeat that Mr. 
Theodore Andrea Cook is to be congratulated on having 
placed before the public a splendid History of the English 
Turf, and to say no racing library can be complete without 
it.” 





Badminton Magazine, October, 1904.—‘‘ Various 
histories of the British Turf have been published before 
the present volume, which, however, is perhaps the most 
elaborate that has ever appeared. The book is 
copiously illustrated with engravings and reproduced 
photographs. Some of the former are admirable, and 
many of the earlier designs extremely quaint. . Mr. 
Cook emerges most creditably from an exceedingly arduous 
undertaking.” 


Baily’s Magazine of Sports and Pastimes, 
October, 1904 —‘* In these handsome volumes we have an 
achievement which is in many respects noteworthy. . 
His work contains evidence of extraordinary industry in 
research and of careful selection of facts. It is the com- 
pleteness of Mr. Cook’s pictures, in which the racehorse 
fills the foreground, that lends them their value and invests 
his book with an importance possessed by no similar work 
with which we are acquainted. he i!lustrations 
form a conspicuous and extremely praiseworthy feature of 
the book. The photogravure reproductions are ex- 
cellent, but the same applies toallthe engravings. Printer, 
engraver and publisher, have combined to present, in a 
form worthy of the text, the most comprehensive and ablest 
history of the Turf that has yet appeared.” 


The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News, September 24th, 1904.—‘* Messrs. Virtue & Co. 
are to be congratulated upon the manner in which the 
work has been produced and upon the excellence of the 
illustration. It may be some slight reward to the author 
to know that he has given us a wo:k which no library, 
sporting or otherwise, can dispense with, and which will 
be heartily welcomed by a very large circle of readers,” 


Issued only to subscribers by 


VIRTUE & COMPANY, 7, City GarpEeNn Row, City Roap, LoNnpDon. 


Prospectus will be forwarded on application by post. 
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[ASTOUNDING OFF 
TO SMOKERS 


per week FOR LIFE 
50 Bank gote 


IS In 
10 In Gold 
5 In Gold 


400 Prizes of 10/- each. 


Messrs. T. P. & R. GOODBODY, the well known Tobacco, Cigar and Cigarette 
Manufacturers of Dublin, Belfast, Cardiff and Liverpool, are desirous of 
introducing their new speciality in smoking — 3d, per packet 


“DRECONA” Cigarettes, 


to every smoker in the Kingdom. 


























** Drecona”’ are undoubtedly the finest Virginian Cigarettes on the market 
at the popular price of 3d. per packet. Made from specially selected leaf, 
they are peculiarly fragrant, and in addition are guaranteed absolutely 


FREE FROM ALL MINERAL POISONS. 


To induce smokers who have tried “ Drecona”’ Cigarettes to simply talk about 
them to their friends the magnificent prizes above are offered. Everyone has 
a chance of securing one of the prizes. No collecting large numbers of 
coupons. A moderate smoker has an equal chance with the heavy smoker. 


The prizes are worth trying for—£1 PER 
WEEK FOR LIFE can be gained 
by the simplest proposal ever made. 


Full particulars contained in every packet. Ask your tobacconist or if any 

difficulty send stamped and addressed envelope to the address below, when 

full details of how to obtain the £1 per week for life and other valuable 
prizes will be sent per return. Address— 


T. P. G@ R. GOODBODY, 


Competition Dept.. No.5, 


6 Bouverie Street, Fleet St., London, E.C. 
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THE .. 


W. H. K. & S. 


CORSE TS (LONDON) 
Satisfy the most Fastidious. 


THE 


“ BERKELEY ” 


(REGISTERED) 








CORSET 


will be found an invaluable boon for 
figures inclined to embonpoint, the Belt 
in front and the strap and buckle at 
back effecting a perfect adjustment to 


the required proportions. 







Fine White Coutii... - 24 
Coloured Broché . 24/- 
Strong Black Lasting .. 25/- 





The “FEDORA,” 


very fashionable Corset, with low Bust 


















and deep Hip. 


White ia hed tid as . ZIi/- 
.. 22/- 


Broché or Plain Black 





“LA MARQUISE” 
CORSET, 


while embodying the graceful lines and 





beautiful contour of the celebrated 
“ELLEN TERRY” CORSET, 
has been specially designed to meet the 


requirements of the prevailing fashion. 


.. 24/- 


The W. H. K. & S. Specialities hold premier position with all wearers 
of HIGH-CLASS Corsets, uniting Comfort and Ease in wear with Symmetry 
and Elegance of Form, 


White ... oo BE 86=«._- Black... 














Of all First-Class Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. Should there be any 
difficulty in obtaining these goods, write to the manufacturers— 


W. HULL KING & SON, 35, Percy Street, London, W. (“'le"") 


Who will send name of nearest Agent. 
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Wartuam WaTcHES 


12,000,000 ARE IN ACTUAL WEAR. 
First in Accuracy and every other Watch Merit. 








THE COURSE OF TIME 1S 
BEST MEASURED BY A 
WALTHAM WATCH, 











The *“ BRIDGE,” ‘ MAXIMUS, ‘i 
‘* VANGUARD,” “ RIVERSIDE,” 
and the “ROYAL ” 


are all High-grade Waltham Watches, and Especiall 
Recommended. Ail genuine Waltham Watches have 
the name engraved on the Works. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON (waolesale only to the Trade), 
125, High Holborn, London, W.C. Also only address 
of the WALTHAM WATCH CO. No branches. 


called == 


ANOTHER “‘ HATHERLEY” ORIGINALITY 
For £2211/G (Packed and Carriage Paid). 


©old at fixed prices for cash. 

















~~ 


A Table to seat 8 Persons. Tight 


Ferrarree eae 
and even joints under all 


TABLE 
COMPENSATION in conditions guaranteed. Suit- 
YONTS able for Home Dressmaking, 


Artists’ Drawing-Boards, etc. 
For 17/- A Tea Table to seat 6 


persons. Made on the lines of 
the other “‘ Hatherley” Origin- 


PATENT N* 2698 





7 . alities. 
Trade Mark—*'Alhatuiat 7 


Ask for Nameand Address ofnearest Agent who stocks same 
Dapt. C, Hathorlay Works 
ALLAN JONES & CO.,0.©.Haterioy w 
LONDON: 96, LEONARD STREET, E.C. 











~e oY ons 4 A ¥ 
y= oo tl yy om 
- aa ce ee nen eR ra 


a 
a ZOX is sure RELIEF y 
: For NEURALGIA. “4 
. CE. 2 Sa 


specimens free, Then you can try its safe and quick 
1 action on Neuralgia, Toothache, Headache. Thou 
~, sands find in Zox a speedy relief from maddening 
P pain. Safe as it is sure. In writing mention Pail 
y Mall Magazine. ; 
Sos 
Nast 


e Zox Powders from Chemists, Stores, etc., at 1s. and 
2, - > 2s. 6d. per box, or direct, post free, from 
THE ZOX CoO., 11, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 





















12.H.P. 4 CyLiInDEeRS ano 
Oi Bath Cuain Cases 








The Car 
which combines 
Efficiency and Elegance 
with 
PROVED RELIABILITY. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


October 10th, says: 






‘Any news relating to a reduction in 
the price of a motor car of acknowledged 
merit cannot fail to be received with satis- 
faction in automobile circles. We learn 
that Messrs. John Marston & Co., of 
Wolverhampton, have decided to offer 
their Sunbeam Cars for 430 guineas; 
hitherto, they have been sold at 500 
guineas. This has been made possible by 
the steady demand for the car, and by the 
provision of machinery which enables the 
firm to make the component parts of the car 
more expeditiously than heretofore.” 






















The ‘Silent Sunbeam”’ gained premier 
honours in the Non-Stop Runs from 


GLASGOW TO LONDON IN 1903-4. 


Do not purchase without seeing our 
Specifications, free from— 
JOHN MARSTON, LTD., 
(Dept. 1), Moorfield Works, Weiverhemptcn. 

yok Agent :-H. C. DIGHAESE, 


5, Marshall Street, Regent Street, 
London, 























| 





NS 


h 


‘Ideal 


| Price 10/6 upwards. 
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Christmas 


givers send the right thing 
and recipients receive the 








right thing when the gift ( 


isa 


Waterman's: 
FOUNTAIN # 


PEN. 


People who get a Waterman’s Ideal 


remember the gift all their lives. It is 


a milestone in life. It meansthe day 
they gave up an old time-worn way of 
writing to take up an up-to-date, per 
fect method. Just remember 


The Old Way, 


Dipping in dust-clogged ink, twisted 
pens, blots, smudges, and erasures. 
Then turn to the Waterman’s Ideal 
way— 


The New Way. 


A pen that is always ready. A pen that 
won’tclog. A pen that keeps its own ink 
and keeps that ink clear. No blots, no 
twisted nibs, no smudges. Just 


|] The Best Pen Out; that is, 


BETTER THAN ANY OTHER. 


In Silver and 
Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers, 
Jewellers, etc. Illustrated Booklet, post 
Sree, trom. & ©. HARDTMUTH. 12, 
Golden Lane, London, EC. New 
York—178, Broadway. 












< 
O00" 





Suchard’s 
cocoa 


promotes 


freshness, tone, comfort. 


Grand Prix, Paris, 
highest honours, 













\ SZ Ail 
Na ikY 
vea —Rt/ 
I 2) W 
— Seer". 
oS “ 


re 


a 


} = A 


= 


SUCHARD’S 


Cocoa and Chocolates, 


Specialities : 
VELMA, regd., the wonderful new 
pure Chocolate, is a big success. 


MILKA, regd., the finest achievement 
in Swiss Milk Chocolate yet. 
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LIBRARY 


is unlike any other library in the world. It aims exclusively to 
appeal to the refined and cultured—-to the man or woman who 
desires the best in literature; who appreciates good bindings; 
who wishes the newest books, as soon as they appear, in clean, 
fresh, and perfect condition; and who wants at any time to be at 
liberty to exchange them for the very books ordered, carriage 
free to and from any point in the United Kingdom. 
Send for Booklet “D” 


The 
Booklovers Library, 
17 Hanover Street, 


London, W. Librarian. 




















THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 


Artistic Christmas and Dew Year’s Gifts. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable Presents. Their artistic character renders them 
especially suitable for decorative purposes in homes of taste, whilst their moderate cost brings 
them within the reach of most lovers of Art. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 

















_ LADIES AVOID CHILLS Se} | 
De . . naveann toast onan, Goddard's 


from 2/9 each, postage 37. 
They do not slip off like shawls, nor . | { 
do _they hinder the movements. ©} 
8 Write to-day for Illustrated List. - | 
& Mention Zhe Pall Mali Magazine, ize Cleaning Silver, Electro Plate ; 


Knitted Corset and Clothing Co., Sold everywhere, I/- 2/6 & 4/6 
118, Mansfield Rd., NOTTINGHAM. = 




















PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS 


of the Works of Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart., G. F. WATTS, R.A., DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 

HoLBeIN (Drawings at Windsor Castle by kind permission of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria), 

Harry Bates, A.R.A. (HOMER and others), ALBERT Moore, and other Artists. BOTTICELLI'S 

‘ Primayera” and other works in Florence. Also a Selection from the National Gallery of Ireland and The 

Hague. ? A Selection of TURNERS, CONSTABLES, CoRoTs, and other Masters of Landscape, by F. 

HOLLYER, Junr. Portraits from Life: The Studio is arranged for Sittings on Mondays only. 
F. HOLLYER, 9, Pembroke Square, Kensington, W. 


Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free, 12 Stamps. Foreign Stamps accepted from abroad. 














i = 
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The Wood-Milne Revolving Pads render worn-down heels 
impossible. They relieve spinal concussion and save the 
nerves and reduce fatigue. 


The Wood-Mllne Heel Tip is made of the very 
best rubber. Attractive in appearance, lasting in 
wear, they save the heels, make walking a pleasure, 
and give you a quiet firm tread. 


The Wood-Milne Stationary Heel is now worn by 
smart men and women everywhere. For buoyancy 
and lasting wearing qualities it excels all other 
stationary pads. Promotes graceful walking, and 
makes smart boots smarter by preventing the heels 
from wearing down at the sides. Like walking on 





velvet. 

PRICES— Per pair. 

Revolving Pzd (Special Quality), Ladies’ ... I/- 
” = 7 PA Gent’s ... V/3 
‘> », (Second Quality), Ladies’ ... 10d. 

” $9 ts - Gent’s... I/- 
Stationary Pad act > ‘hadee... ER 
te re oh .. Gent’s ... 1/3 





Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘ Wood-Milne’’ Heels— 


REVOLVING HEEL CO., 
PRESTON, ENGLAND. 





Stationary Heel. 










Milne 
Rubber 
Heels 


will do more to give you a feeling 







of youth and brightness than all 























the drugs in the Pharmacopeeia. 


WORN BY 
ROYALTY. 

-* 

The hard street is 
made as soft and 
pleasant to walk on 


as a grass lawn. 


Save ten times their 

cost in the boot bill. 

None Genuine unless 
stamped 

** Wood-Milne.’’ 



























































IN THE CHOICE OF 


TOBACCOS 


Medivm pica 
Mild 1/8 per }-Ib. Tin, 


Sd. per ounce. 
The Medium strength is the most popular. 
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, INSTANTLY 
® BEAUTIFIES THE 
’ COMPLEXION 


A vault muy Cleat sxin after two or three appl'cations. 

Speedy disappearance of Roughness, Greasi- 

ness, Pimples, Unnatural Whiteness, 
Redness, Freckles, Tan, etc. Gentlemen find 
it cooling after shaving. Recommended for Red Noses, 
This excellent preparation differs from all others, 
In bottles. 1/-, 1/6, and 2/6. Postage 3d. extra, 


CRIMPOLINE CURLS THE HAIR 
NATURALLY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Will keep in curl always. Makes the hair soft and 
silky. Produces the fashionable wave. 
Neither sticky nor greasy. For Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, 
or Children’s hair. For keeping the hair in curl 
in a heated ballroom it has no equal. 
1/9 and 2/6 a bottle. Postage 3d. extra. 


Free with every order, a dainty booklet—‘‘ Beauty's 
Boudoir’ —giving valuable toilet cies 















Your Chemist or Hairdresser will obtain Peralia or 


Crimpoline for you, or send direct to 
THE PERALIA PERFUMERY CO., 
72 & 73, Camden St. (Dept. M.M.), North Shields, Engld. 
BE ALLE AAI 
hh} 


ARE YOU LITTLE? 


If so, we will send you particulars of 
our Elevators, which will increase 
your height 1 in. to 44 in. (without 
detection). Prices from 5s. 64. 








If you have an odd-shaped or red 
nose send stamps for further par- 
ticulars of our 10s. Nose IJnstru- 
PERALIA CO. (Dept. 

-M.), 73, Camden Street, 
North Shields, England. 


per pair. Send stamp for further 
particulars — PERALIA co., 
Dept. M.M.) , Camden St.. 


North Shields, England. 


me Mi 








A Delightful 
Sweetmeat 
3 C L Zi AV 7 Ss’ ‘Made of the purest 


materials of excellent 
CELEBRATED flavour.” —Lancet. 
DEVONSHIRE 


“‘ Exceptionally choice, 
uniformly delicious.” 


Court Cireular. 


CLOTTED CREAM 
CONFECTIONS. 


“Such delicious and 
harmless dainties.” 
Family Doetor. 





UNRIVALLED FOR 


ABSOLUTE PURITY 


EXQUISITE FLAVOUR. 


SOLD IN 14., 34., 6 64. PACKETS. 








Sorte MAKERS: 
JOHN CLEAVE & SON, Ltd., 
Devonshire Cream Chocolate Works, 
CREDITON, DEVON. 
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THE 


GREAT 
{| | | BICYCLE IMPROVEMENT 














This is the Royal Sunbeam’s little oil bath, with 
the variable speed-gear running in it. The inven- 
tion has created a new era in the history of cycling. 


Beware of cheap imitations. The above is FITTED ONLY on the Royal Sunbeam 
Bicycle—the leading high-grade English machine. 


New Illustrated Catalogue, No. 6, with full description, sent post free on application 
to the MakKer— 























i JOHN MARSTON, LIMITED, Sunbeamland, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
et, The largest private firm of Cycle Makers. Estab. 1790. 
‘NEWMAN 
DARVEL BAY 
—SEGARS— r IPES 
; They satisfy the Smoker, and STAND SUPREME 


leave the mouth fragrant. 









LOOK FOR THE FLYING HORSE. 
Of all Stores and Dealers, or Wholesale of 
the Manufacturers— 


J. R. FREEMAN & SON, TNE WEST END CHUBBY 








LONDON and CARDIFF. 








TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 





One Penny per Exposure is all we charge for 
Developing Films or Plates any sizes, and our 
facilities are such that we can execute any order 
within 24 hours. No vexatious delays. Best 
Work. Negatives returned post free. A trial 
solicited. THE POCKET PHOTOGRAPHY CO., 

Limited, 56, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 























Are su- A Free Sample to 
Pperior to any lady naming 
all others this MAGAZINE. 
for cleanli- Miss T, HAYNES, 
Ness, econ- 55, Fann 
omy, and comfort Str eet, 
May be obtained London 
of all undercloth ng k.¢ 
houses and ¢ hemists, 
Two doz. No. 1 at 1/-; one 
doz. No. 2 at 1/-; one doz. 
No. 3 at 1/6, post free. 











The highest grade pipes produced. The 
** Chubby ” pipes are the favourite shape 
of the moment. Newman's ‘‘ Chubby” 


ipes are made from the finest Bruyére 

aly smoking cool and sweet from 

first to last. They have large bores, and 

are selected for even grain and freedom 
from defects. 


DO NOT BURN OR CRACK. 


Vulcanite or Horn mouthpiece 3/- each. 
Manufactured Amber (in case) 7/6 each. 
Solid Amber (in case) ne 12/6 each. 


Endless Variety. Perfect Quality & Finish. 
WRITE FOR OUR P!PE CATALOGUE, 
FREE FOR THE ASKING. 

. 
WwW. H. NEWMAN, Limited, 
Pipe Makers, Birmingham. 





Branches: Lonpon, Liverroot, MAN- 
CHESTER, LEICESTER, RuGsy. 
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all Mall , Extras.” 


AAA 


Some of the latest «‘extra’’ publications issued from 
the offices of the Pall Mall Gazette and Pall Mall 
Magazine, Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 





The Deanery Guide 
to Westminster Abbey 


Coronation Edition. By M. C. Brap.ey (Mrs. Henry Birchenough) 
and E. T. Brapiey (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). Fully illustrated. 
Sold by the vergers at the Abbey. Price 15.; by post, 1s. 24d. 
««The best publication of its kind.’’—Church Review. 





. 7 
National Gallery Pictures 
New Edition, beautifully printed on art paper. Containing fine | 
reproductions of the principal pictures in the National Gallery, 
from half-tone plates and wood-blocks. A handsome souvenir of the 
National collection. Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 3d. 





Half-Holidays at the National Gallery 


A chatty guide to the Exhibition in Trafalgar Square, illustrated 
with choice reproductions of important and characteristic pictures. 
Interesting to the student and visitor. Price 6¢.; by post, 8d. 





The Zoo and What to See There 


This excellent guide and hand-book to the world-famous collection of 
the Royal Zoological Society in Regent’s Park is entertaining and 
instructive, and copiously illustrated throughout with fine drawings and 
photographs, the latter principally by Mr. GAmurer Botton, the great 
animal photographer. Price 6¢.; by post, 84d. 





A Phil May Picture Book 


A crown quarto volume containing upwards of go full-page drawings 
(mostly humorous) by the great artist, including some hitherto un- 
published studies. Excellently printed on good paper. Price 1s. 





All the above may be ordered through booksellers throughout the Kingdom, 
or obtained by post from the 
Offices of the “PALL MALL” PUBLICATIONS, Newton Street, Holborn, 
London, W.C. 
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An Artistic 
Wall Covering. 


HALLS 


Sanitary 
Washable 


DISTEMPER 


OR WATER PAINT 


is rapidly superseding Wall Papers in 
tastefully furnished homes. It adds 
greatly to the effect of furniture and 
pictures. 











It is manufactured in 7Q permanent 
colours, including rich dark as well as 


light shades, 


It is unaffected by light, heat or 
damp ; does not crack or peel off, 
and is washable. 


















In point of cost it is cheaper 


than Wall Paper. 
HALL’S DISTEMPER 


only requires water adding 
to be ready for use. 


It is applied with a 


whitewash brush. ee / 
full particulars to ; HA 

SISSONS BROTHERS\| DAR 

& Co., Ltd., HULL. WAS 


London Office: 
1998; Boro’ HiGH STREET, 
S.E. 


Se 


Send for Sample, 
Shade Card and 





eee 











SILVER Coops, 
PLATED COODS, 
AND CUTLERY, 
BETTER than write to 
The Sheffield Manu- 
facturing Silversmiths’ 
Association, SCAR- 


BOROUGH, for their bez autifully 
illustrated roth Annual Sale 
List “‘N” (sent Free). 

IT WILL PAY YOU, as they 
allow a Discount of 

5s. 


in the £1 off 


Silver Goods 

and supply 
Plated Goods and 
Cutiery at 


HALF PRICE 


= 

Special line, Artificial Ivory Handles, 
Table Knives, 8/- ; Cheese size, 7/- 
per dozen. 

~~ 
|S Spoonsand Forks, Ax Quality, Triple 
IE Plate on Nickel Silver. Table Spoons ! 
| or Forks, 42/-; reduced to 21/*. aa 
I Dessert Spoons or Forks, 36/-; re- wil 
! duced to 18/-. Tea Spo: ns, 18 
|= reduced to 9/*. Finest an iW hivess 
Nickel Silver, wear White through- 
out. Table Spoons and Forks, 15/-; 
reduced to 7/6. Dessert Spoons 
and Forks, 1o/-; reduced to 5/e. 
Tea Spoons, 5/-; reduced to 2/6. 
























SAMPLES 
OF THE 
BARGAINS 


ALLSENTON 
APPROVAL, 
CARRIAGE 


SEND FOR 
SELECTION 





Sterling Silver : . 16/6 
Without Tongs as 
Ec. Ditto, Electro Plate «- 8/- 

















Ax Triple Plate, reduced to 31,6. 


There is no risk. All Goods sent on approval, Carriage Paid. 
NOTE THE ADDRESS—THE 


SHEFFIELD [MANUFACTURING 
GILVERSMITHS’ ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH. 
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WRITE ITACAIN! 


WITH A 


FLICAN’TEN 








MADE IN ENGLAND. 
The “Pelican” Safety Fountain Pen is provided 
with a valve whereby the flow of ink can be 
regulated or entirely shut off. 
It also-embodies other important improvements. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufactured by THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd, LONDON.EC 
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does A earn more than B? B 

has received a better education ; 

has started higher up the lad- 
der; has had better prospects all along. Yet A 
passes him in the race for success! Why? Go to 
the root of the matter, seek for the cause, TH#& 
CAUSE IS MEMORY. The secret of success 
in business is not “good fortune ” but good memory. 
The most successful men have always good memories, 
To every man and woman in every walk in life the 
possession of a good memory is the most valuable 
business asset, and it becomes more valuable each 
year. Defective memory limits the possibilities of the 
worker or student ; success cannot be attained unless 
the memory is right. If your memory is defective, 
you should not hesitate to seek a means of remedying 
it. TRAIN YOUR MEMORY. It canbe 
trained, improved, and developed, just as surely as the 
muscles of the body can be developed and improved 
by a proper course of physical training. In daily 
life thousands of business and professional men and 
women and students have found a course of 


PELMAN'S SYSTEM 
OF MEMORY . TRAINING: 


of the greatest practical value. There is no person living 
who cannot benefit considerably by the Pelman Course, 
however good his (or her) memory may be. The proofs are 
published by Mr. Pelman for all the World to read and in- 
vestigate. Journalists, Editors, Lawyers, Clergymen, 
Doctors, Business Men, etc., testify to the excellence of he 
Pelman system. The Course i: inexpensive and easy, and 
is TAUGHT BY CORRESPO ENCE in English, 
French, German, Italian, Dutch, or Russian as desired by 
the pupil. Send post-card to-day for a free copysof Mr. 
Pelman’s interesting and readable Pamphiet on the Memory. 


Maj.-Gen. BADEN POWELL writes :— 

“Tam eonvinced that a goo | memory is a most valuable 
aid to success in almost any branch of life, and can, to a 
great degree, be obtained by cultivation and practice. 


Signor G. MARCONI, Inventor of Wireless 
Telegraphy, writes :— 

“ A retentive meiory is a very important factor, and one 
of the most useful attributes that a man can possess. The 
development of the memory fs unfortunately neglected." 
Mr. W. T. STEAD, Editor of the “Review of 

Reviews,” writes :— 

“TI consider Mr. Pelman one of the benefactors of the 
human race.** 

Address: THE SECRETARY, 


The PELMAN SCHCOL of MEMORY TRAINING, 


24, Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Branches: 
SOUTH AFRICA: 46, Lynn Buildings, Durban. 
AUSTRALIA: G.P.O. Box 402, Melbowne. 
AMERICA: 1,609, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


GERMANY. 


FRANCE. 














ONOT FIT LIKEG 
A SPRINTER 


Just healthy, not huge muscles like 
a professional strong man—yjust well 
and strong. That is my ideal of 
perfect health. 

I want to make you healthy, for 
health means hap-iness. I want to 
show you how to get the most out 
of life. 
opportunity of doing so? 


Will net you give me an 


Most men suffer from indigestion, 
constipation, gout, rheumatism, or 
other complaints, caused by wrong 
living. But why suffer ? 

I will give you bright eyes and 
a clear skin, elastic muscles and 
the ability to enjoy life and to work 
better. 

My course is individual, made to 
meet your requirements. It includes 
not only a system of exercise, but 
full instructions about right living. 
It is inexpensive. Write me for 


further particulars. 


EUSTACE MILES, M.A. 


(King’s College, Cambridge), 
202, Wenham House, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 
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WValdora 


DIRECT TO Vou: POST PAID. 

Our whole aim is to build up a per tion by giving satisfaction to 
every customer. We know that our cigars are Setter than others at twice the price. To 
induce you to give them a trial, we make you 

THIS OFFER. 

No matter how many cigars you smoke from a box, if at any time you feel dissatis- 
fied with your purchase, return the balance to us and we will immediately refund the 
price of the full box, and the cigars you have smoked are yours with our compliments. 
This is why the Valdora is called ‘the money-back cigar.’ No store will do this for you. 








PRICE LIST. PER 50. | PER 100. 


VALDORA Explendidos : . . es 8/= 16/- 
Do. Perfectos ae - a ‘ 10/= 20/= 
Do. Sublime " <s . 12/6 25/= 
Do. Invincible BS as i : = 15/= 30/= 








WITH EVERY ORDER TO THE VALUE OF £1 WE ARE ENCLOSING A SILVER 
MOUNTED CIGAR CASE. 


Order your Xmas Supplies now. 


The VALDOAA CIGAR Co 6 Seething flouse, G1, Gt. Tower Si., LONDON, E.6. 

















‘here is no 
FounTaIn PEN 

made which for 
simplicity, reliability 


and all round excel- 
66 lence can rival the famous 


JEWEL PEN 


In the words of the users, it 


HAS NO EQUAL 


Perfect flow, Duplex feed, 
Gold Nib, fine, medium or broa/. 
‘ost Free 5'-; mounted 76; 

or extra large, No. 6. 12,6. 
Jewel Pen Co., Dep. 63, 
102, Fenchurch St., 
London. E.C. 















| ORIENTAL 
Ng OTH oy 








Raguite Models. wad Fit. 





aranteed W 
WITHOUT SMOKE or SMELL. e w DIAGONAL 
CLARK’S Patent HYGIENIC - SEAM 
&6 9 CORSETS 
SYPHON STOVES Will not split Nor tear in 





The heat generat _d hv the “* Syphon" Stove 
is Absolutely Pure. No Fumes or Smell can 
pass into the apartment. All products of 
combustion are rendered innocuous by auto 
matic action within the Stove; pure heatex 1 

air only being emitted. 


Supplied to H.M. The KING. 


in the Seams the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, Fawn, Silver Grey, eh 
4), 5/l, 6,7 
per pair and upwards. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


bth OOM MAA 









—OQOU E EN 
O/ ali Ironmongers, Stores, Gas Co.'s, or of BS epee Mee oy ADY’'S Pi c TORIAL 
S. CLARK & CO., Makers, Compton Works, 
Canonbury Road, Highbury, London, N. Flease write for I ice List to the 
Send Post Card for Descriptive Y & N CORSET FACTORY, 
Booklet, P. 54, BRISTOL. 






rs 
Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitte 
throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies. 
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Restores Strength 











When you feel Depressed and Weak, out-of-sorts and thoroughly Run- 
Down, haven’t the Energy or desire to do anything, Appetite is poor, your 
Head aches, your Limbs feel tired and your Strength is at a very low ebb, 
Guy’s Tonic is recommended as a Restorative that never fails to effect 
immediate and lasting improvement. 

Guy’s Tonic produces remarkable results by its reconstructive and 
invigorating action upon the general System. Before any appreciable effect 
is expected, the sufferer finds himself Stronger, freer and more Vigorous. 
The Lassitude of Mind and Body, a Laxness of Muscle, a Weakness of the 
Back that has kept him always leaning against something, disappears. 
Meals, instead of leaving him Sleepy and disinclined for Exertion, Nourish 
and Invigorate as they never did before; the Eye grows bright, the Skin 
clears, the Nerves become Strong and steady, the Mind active, and the 
Physical Powers regain Vitality. 

This is what Guy’s Tonic has done in thousands of instances for men 
and women whose Constitutions were Run-down and Weak from Worry, 
Illness, Excess, Hard Work and many other causes. It is what Guy’s Tonic 
will do for you. Guy’s Tonic is the exact Remedy needed by those who 
feel Mentally miserable and Muscularly weak. It Recuperative effect is 
apparent after the first dose. Guy’s Tonic keeps the Healthy well and gives 
Strength to the feeble and delicate. 


** My Health is Improving Daily.’’ 





Mrs. C. A. B., of Pelham Road, Ilford, writes on the 12th March, 1904 :— 
**T was suffering from Nervous Prostration and Neuralgia. I had little or no 
** Appetite, severe Headaches and no desire to do anything. I happened across Guy’s 
“Tonic, and after taking one bottle must say I felt considerably better. I am continuing 
‘*with Guy’s Tonic, and my Health is improving daily. Guy’s Tonic is the only Patent 
‘* Medicine that has ever earned my confidence.” 


A Six-Ounce Bottle of Guy's Tonic, price 1s. 14d., is Sold by Chemists and 
Stores Everywhere. 


And Nerve Power. 
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peo SILICON 


PLATE POWDER 


THE KING 


,of Silver Cleaners 
Zr» That itsin every way The : 
a Dest. 























lest. 


Of all Grocers and Stores~/~{@ 
64 per box. Postfree on' A. ¥g 
receipt Of price.- 


Send address on Post Grd 


a 7 
Jor FREE TRIAL PACKEL AC 7“~ 

age 

J a . 
viral y 











FASSETT & JOHNSON, Sole Agents, 
32 Snow Hill, London, E. C. 











do a deal 
that their rivals do not, 
and all that they do 


for half the money 
and with 
a quarter the weight. 


List 190 tells you all about it. Send for it. 








London: 9, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 






BLICKS DO BETTER 


BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO., 


ensderfer a 
a 


TYPEWRITERS 











&9 to £11 11s. fcap. size. 


Large Cash discounts, 
or easy time payments, 


NEWCASTLE-ON:-TYNE. 
And most large towns. = 
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seconenoranes WORCESTER. 
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By Royal Warrant to 
His Majesty the King. 








It takes 
to pieces 




















The best procurable. 
Lists Free. 


|ROSE 


Hundreds of Thousands. 
Bushes in variety. Pack- 
ing and Carriage Free, 
for cash with order 8)/- 
per doz. 60,- per 1C0. 


All other Nursery Stock 
carriage forward. 


ROSES IN POTS. 


Ornamental Trees (91 
Acres.) A superb col- 
lection of Herbaceous 
Plants, Four Acres of 
Glass. Clematis and 
other cliribers in pots. 


The “Derby” Roll Top 


"SENT ON RECEIPT 
OF £1 DEPOSIT. 
PRICES FROM £5 15s. carr. paid. 


BESIDES 


being the acme of convenience, no- 
thing looks nicer thana handsome Roll 
Top Desk in the office or home. No 
loose papers, everything handy, and 
automatically locked up after use. 
The ‘DERBY’ Roll Top Desk is the 
best value ever offered—made by the 
firm who supplies H. M. the King. 
Its ingenious and elegant construc- 
tion make it a favourite with all. Full 
of natty conveniences to save time 
and worry. Ordinary Roll Top Desks 

BERMALINE BREAD. look mean when compared with the 
a beautiful elegant finish of the ‘Derby.’ 

It is necessary to the complete fur- 








" = oo ae . Ss 
if GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of ety. y | Stock (over 200 pages), with 300 Illustra- 
tions and full of valuable information, free on receipt 
of 3d. for postage. Please mention this magazine. 
RICHARD SMITH & CO,, WORCESTER. 





















The Acme of Perfection, 





Tell me not in mournful numbers 


Life is but an empty dream, nishing of every cultured home. The 
ge ogee gt Rens outlay is small. Delivered on receipt 











of deposit, balance at convenience. 

Another grand Roll Top Desk is the 

‘ATLAS,”’ it meets the necessities of 
every business man or woman. 


FREE WHY NOT SEND NOW 
e for our beautiful Catalogue 














DICHROIC :. 





BEST 
INK INK of Roll Desks, sent quite 
" + ° free on receipt of post card. The oppor- 
for Fountain Pens. tunily to get the best desk made on such 
favourable terms should not be missed. 
The Proprietors, Write now. The chance of a lifetime. 


ppoosnept pti ancoen peice Dorion T. INGLESANT @ SONS, 


and Reservoir, containing sufficient ink for Upholsterers and Cabinet 
several months’ use, M. 


King, 
Price I/-, Post Paid. where fo te _ 


2, Atlas House, LEICESTER. 
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SUBSTANTIAL, ARTISTIC & ECONOMICAL 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE. ssn," 


Station in the United 


MARVELLOUS VALUE. Kingdom. 
Cash £10.10Os. or Easy Payments. 


of 21s. down and 10 Monthly 
Payments of 21s., or £1 1s. down 
and 21 payments of 10s. 6d. 


The “Glenburn” Drawing Room Suite consists of Double 

Ended Settee as shown, 2 Tub-shaped Arm Chairs and 4 

Smali Chairs. Frames Polished Chippendale, covered & 
various shades of Tapestry and Genoese Vely 
Soundly upholstered spring seats, large piec 
mounted on Brass Castors. Sple andidly ‘inished 
and artistically designed in every detz 


‘Solid Snthanmnee 
Chippendaie Cabinet 


CASH 8. 15s. 


or Easy Payments of 


2is. down and 10 Monthiy Payments of 17s., 
or 2is. down and 26 payments of 9s. 


The “Gienbura” Full-size 4-ft Moheay. Cabinet polished Chippendale, 
height 7-ft 3-in. Un ler part stands on shaped legs, and is beautifully carved, 
and has China Dispiay Cupboard with glass sides, and plush lined interior, the 
upper portion has silve -ced Bevelled Crystal Mirror ‘of unique shape, size 20-in. by ~ 
20-in., also side mirrors, the canopy is supported by turned spindles. A soundly = 
constructed and well-finished piece of Furniture, Solid mahogany thre ugheut 


“GLENBURN” SOLID MAHOCANY OVERMANTEL. 


Polished Chippendale to match Cabinet, size 48-in. by 48-in., size of Plate 27-in 
by 25-in. A beautiful piece of workmanship. 


Cash 63s. or Easy Payments. 


of 10s. down and 10 payments of 6s., or 10s. 
down and 20 payments of 3s. 6d. 











Whether you are furnishing or not, it will pay you to write for our tully MWlustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue, Price List, &c. Sent Post Free. It costs you nothing and will save you pounds, 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF GOODS ARE NOT PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


RAN AARON REO 
GLOBE FURNISHING CO., Dept. P, Pembroke Place, LIVERPOOL. 


South African, Colonial, and Foreign Orders receive special attention. 
Please mention this paper Bankers: London City and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO MOTHERS, INVALIDS, AND AGED PERSONS. 


Believing it will eventuz ally | boneiie our trade by convincing the public as to the great 
benefits derived by using MALtico as an article of food for every day, we have decided 
to send every person who has bought a bottle of the 8-oz. size for the first time, of 
their chemist or dealer, the sum of 1/6 which they paid for same. 
; WHAT TO DO. 

Go to your chemist or dealer and ask him to supply you with an 8-oz. 
bottle of MALTico, 1/6, return us the outside wrapper, stating your 

opinion of this great food ; we will then refund ye the price paid. 





CAUTION.—There are many Soo is at present on the market, but on/ 
one ** MALTICO. IS your chemist or dealer does not 
him to get it Jor you at once; you will thus make sure of havin 
only genuine article, ot the trouble will be amply repaid b 
Satisfaction you will recetve, 
This offer is only available for a limited time, as it must be obvious 
to everyone such a great expense could not be maintained indefinitely 


DON’T LET YOUR CHILD DIE. 


Dr. EDWARD MALIN says: '*89 to #5 per cent. of children are born 
healthy; why, then, is the rate of infant mortality so high?” The 
answer is, because the choice of food is altogetherwrong. MALTICO 
will nourish and sustain and build up the constitution. 


NOTICE THIS. 


Write us a postcard and we will send you a copy of our new book telli: 

all about the welfare of young children and inve alids, The title of this 
extremely useful book is ‘‘ A Maker of Nations.” It is full of useful infor- 
mation and should be in every home, None should neglect this opportunity. 


SEND TO-DAY CERTAIN. 





Maltico Food Co, %?-* gen, orate sues, Lenten, BG 








mm ORAHE ag 
| TEETH BREATH 
. The Pleasantest Dentifrice in the World. 


In use 52 years. Sold everywhere, price 2/6 and 1/-, 


| OTHER FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT BRITAIN. | 


Edited by A. H. MALAN. 


With about 200 Illustrations. With handsome cover design. 
Roya! 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, uncut edges. 21s. net. 
Contents: WOLLATON HALL, DUNVEGAN CASTLE, CASTLE 
BROMWICH, OSTERLEY PARK, CLUMBER, AUDLEY END, 
DUNROBIN CASTLE, STONELEIGH, DALKEITH PALACE, 
SAINT MICHAEL’S MOUNT, STOWE, CASTLE HOWARD. 
This Sumptuous Volume contains descriptions of Twelve of the Famous Homes 
of Great Britain. Among the writers are the following :— 
LADY MIDDLETON, ELIZABETH J. SAVILLE, 
COUNTESS OF BRADFORD, THE Hon. MARY CORDELIA LEIGH, 




















LorD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, LorpD HENRY SCOTT, 
THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY, MAJOR THE HON. JOHN St. AUBYN, 
THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE, JOHN ORLANDO HaArtTes, and A. H. MALAN. 


Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON; and NEW YORE. 
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Infatt Feenp, 
A Pempllel on 
and Managemen LILES Fee, 





MOTHER and CHILD. ; 
of age Fed from birth on the Allenbury 


Allenburys Foods. 


Give Strength and Stamina, and supply all that is required for the formation of firm flesh 
and bone. They promote perfect health, and give freedom from digestive troubles and the 
disorders common to children fed on farinaceous foods, condensed milk, or even cow's milk. 


ALLEN 6 HANBURYS, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., LONDON. 





ror { There is nothing better than 
“LA BRILLANTINE” 


Polishing pos aessehiges See Non | 
METALLIC POWDER. ee 
Metals 4 As used by the Army, the Charming results achieved by 
ee London Fire Brigade, &c. ALSTON’S 
CRYSTOLEUM PROCESS 


Sold everywhere. 
Xmas Presents. Miniatures painted ff 


especially In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. trom 0/6. Framed Crystoleuim ! 


Proprietors— / ? Paintings, 8/6, 16/6, 21/-, & 30/-. 

> Alston Studio. 52. N 
Brass J. F. BAUMGARTNER & co. # Street Se ptery ty 
Gubinnenne (P.M.) 74, Newman Street, = to6 for teac hing and exhibition, Publ c_ ff 


Oxford Street, LONDON, W. : demonstrations 11 to 12. Write to-day,” 
enclosing 1/1} for Guide to Crystoleum Painting; also details of 
- , 


Competition. Alston’s Crystoleum Depot, Dept. J, Burnley. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 
THE “‘OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 


The ‘*OSMAN ”’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an absolute necessity in every household. 
They are a luxury but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within the reach of everyone. Be 
sure and buy the ‘‘Osman” Brand and avoid imitations, The ‘‘ Osmans” are sold by all the Principal 
Drapers in the World. Made by 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester. 4” °4,2,4/,i¢/ces: Praters 


c 
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SKI ‘NO TROUBL E !!! 
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oliday Offer. 


Consumers’ 
Benefit Plan. 


True and practical economy is 
saving money on the things you 
have to buy—not going without 
the things you need. Our Con- 
sumers’ Benefit Plan of Adver- 


tising enables Quaker Oats’ | 


customers to exercise true and 
practical economy by obtaining 
from us home and personal ne- 
cessities and luxuries for a cash 
outlay of less than their actual 
value and far below prices 
usually charged. 

Send for our Free Catalogue, 
giving full details of over 200 
articles, among which are the 
following :— 


Silverware. 


Any of these pieces of silver 
sent forONE WHITE SQUARE 
and the price stated. All the 
smartness and life-long dura- 
bility of sterling silver. The 
designs are most artistic and 
rich. Each article is covered 
with a deposit of silver heavier 
than on the best triple plate. 
Coffee Spoon, 6d.; Tea Spoon, 
8d.; Porridge Spoon, §1s.; 
Dessert Fork, 1s.; Dessert 
Knife, 2s.; Table Spoon, 1s, 3d.; 
Table Fork, 1s. 3d.; Table 
Knife, 2s.; Fruit Fork, 1s.; 
Fruit Knife (saw back), 2s.; 
Pickle Fork, 1s. 4d.; Cold Meat 
Fork, 2s.; Sugar Spoon (gilt 
bowl), 1s. 6d.; Baby Spoon, 2s, 


OUR CATALOGUE 


also contains English Lever 
Watches, Beautiful Pictures, Wool- 
len Hosiery, Fine Irish Linen, 
Cutlery, Cruets, Vases, Air Guns, 
Boxing Gloves, Footballs, Purses, 
Dressing Bags, Opera and Field 
Glasses, Magic Lanterns, Aneroid 
Barometers, French Briar Pipes, 
Magazine Cameras, Umbrellas, 
Fountain Pens, &c., &c. 


SEND FOR IT. 
All goods delivered carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT 
SATISFIED. 




















Christmas 
Presents. 


In order that everyone may 
prove for himself the quality of 
the articles we offer, and the 
advantage of obtaining Christ- 
mas Presents by our Consumers’ 
Benefit Plan, we make the 
following 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For any artiele you may order 
from us on or before December rath, 
1904, we will accept the Coupon 
below to count as one white square, 
if accompanied with the small cash 
payment required. Coupon printed 

slow must be enclosed with your 
order. 


Commence to save White Squares 
now by cutting out Coupon below. 
No need to wait. If you have not 
enough White Squares to secure 
the article you want, borrow them 
from your friends or neighbours. 


Between now and Christmas you 
will be able to secure many excel- 
lent and acceptable gifts for very 
little money. 


START NOWS 


By Cutting out ig 
this Coupon, v6 , 
which counts as ¢ 4 To give you 
oneWhite Square 5 

when returned 5. a start towards 
with balance S s 
of required oS’ the required 
number cut ¢ 9 


~ 


from front £ © number of White 
of Quaker ov fv 
Oats ¢.. Squares, we will re- 


packets. 
ig ceive this as one when 


returned with balance 


“ 
°. 


of required number. 


Date. 


~\ 

~— 
I IRIN 5 s.ccutacnsabsinsares coveeresceaesmanedl 
.) 


5 Dept. P.M. 
Quaxer Oats Lo , 11, Finssury Square, Lowoon, 
ADDL LAL LLL DDD 


pnarnrnrnernrrn 


QUAKER OATS 
CONSUMERY’ BENEFIT 


PLAN. 
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ALCOHOLIC EXCESS | 


Narcomania and Resultant Nervous Diseases. 


Drink and- Drug Habits cured at home in 3 to 7 weeks by the recognised TURVEY TREAT- 
MENT, without inconvenience or interference with the ordinary routine of daily life. In addition 
to creating a lasting distaste for Alcohol, Morphia, etc., the Treatment has a most beneficial 
effect upon the general health and nervous system. The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ A remarkable 
success.”’ Truth states :—‘* Their method has had really good results.”” The Review of Reviews 
says :—‘‘ The Treatment has an immediate effect in setting up a physical repulsion for Alcohol.” 


Success testified by Officials of C.E T.8. Diocesan Branches, ete. 





Dr. E writes :—‘‘I can only say that for many years I was systematically 
very intemperate, and that since taking the first dose of the specific, nearly two and 
a half years ago, I HAVE NEVER TASTED A SINGLE DROP OF ANYTHING 
ALCOHOLIC, nor have I felt the need to do so (reference permitted). This is also 
true of half a dozen other cases in which I have tried it.” 





**Some thousands of the worst cases of Alcoholic and Drug Excess have 
been cured oy the TURVEY TREATMENT. If the careful record kept by the 
Company it is found that over 92 per cent. of their cases were cured in a 
complete and satisfactory manner. The cases are from all parts of the world and 
in every class of society.’’—Vide Macmillan’s Century Magazine (June issue). 





Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, sent free with private Consultation Sheet, or call— 
Secretary, Turvey Treatment Co., Ld., 8, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, London. 


TELEGRAMS: ““ TURVERT, LONDON.” TELEPHONE 59654 GERRARD. 








THE FAMOUS The description given of a — ry = » © 
the little “‘Mab” as the S\akes the $kin as softas Velvet ) 
finest shaving imple- = 
ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands 
of _ testimonials. The 
“Mab” is rapidly super- 


Ct 4 99 seding the big clumsy 
razors hitherto used. Do 
not accept apy not bear- 
ing the registered Trade : TT] 
Mark, “The MAB,” or AR ee 
you will be disappointed. ei) Entirely Removes all ( 
PRICE. ig ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, 
/ Black Handle aim: IRRITATION, TAN, etc., and 
war a iJ] KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT, | 
SMOOTH AND WHITE. 


vor /6 ; 
ae A same day as ni Delightfully SOOTHING & REFRESHING 55 


ordered. ri) MBLD after Cycling, Motoring, Dancing, etc. 
‘ . Bottles, 1+, 1/9, and 2/6 each, of alt 
**MAB “ef co. , } I Chemists and rae. ar Post Free from 
73, Newhall Street, WTO MM. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham 
BIRMINGHAM. cameron nner 











HARPER’S IRISH POPLIN TIES. 


Made in endless variety of exquisite shades 
and colourings. Just the thing for Christmas 


5 \SAY = Presents. Onreceipt of cash deposit or Banker's 
mez/ Reference and tie to show shape required, we 
Rte, «Will send you a variety of ties to choose from. 


If not highlv pleased, cash refunded. 


ay Colonial Orders selected from best patterns 
; sent against cash deposit, or patterns sent to 
choose from. 
E ASILY CURE HARPER & CO.. Tie Manufacturers. Royal Avenue, BELFAST. 
THE WORST COUGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
One gives relief. An increasing sale CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2% Interest allowed on minimum 
of over 80 years is a certain test 0 their monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
value. Sold in Tins 184d. each. DEPOSITS. 24% Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts, 
ADVANCES made. STOCKS AND SHARES bought and sold. 
Apply C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn W.C. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. \,......ccccee+ 











The Sufferings of the Poor. 


The Distress among the Poor is so widespread and serious that 
we of The Salvation Army, who are always sheltering 6000 
of them nightly, and enabling thousands more daily to help 
themselves, urgently ask for GENEROUS AID TO CONTINUE 
OUR SPECIAL WINTER RELIEF EFFORTS. 

Soup and Bread are being distributed at 2 o’clock 














each morning to 1400 deserving homeless wanderers 
in London. Provincial Soup Depots have been 
opened to meet local distress. Temporary shelters 





and workshops have been established to house and employ 
hundreds of extra men daily. We have no financial resources, 





and we must stop this work of mercy unless the necessary 
money is sent in. £10,000 is needed for Special Winter 
Relief Work. Can you please send us something to keep 








the work going? Please address— 


s SX 
The vreadwiauer ! a | S20, 
— a 
THE SALVATION ARMY HEADQUARTERS, 101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND (Law Courts Branch). 




















The Hospital for Sick Children, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Convalescent Branch—-CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHGATE, N. 





PATRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
VICE-PATRONS— 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF FIFE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
President—THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T,. Treasurer—J. F. W. DEACON, Esq. 
Chairman—ARTHUR LUCAS, Esq. Vice-Chairman—JOHN MURRAY, Esq. 





THE FIRST CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


200 BEDS AT GREAT ORMOND STREET. 50 BEDS AT HIGHGATE. 





This Hospital treats only the Sick and Deformed Children of the Poor. 


Last year 2,403 Cases passed throsgh the Wards, while no less than 117,263 


attendances were made in the Out-Patient Department. 


THE COMMITTEE HAVE TO FACE BETWEEN ASSURED INCOME AND EXPENDITURE EVERY YEAR A 


DEFICIT OF £65,000. 


Will you please help to relieve the Sick and Suffering Children of the Poor by sending either— 
2s. Od. the cost of treating a new Out-Patient, 
4s. 8d. the cost per day of treating a Child in the Wards, 
£1 12s. 9d. the cost per week of treating a Child in the Wards, 
or 


£5 13s. 2d. the average cost of treating a Child until it is Cured? 
All Donations will be gratefully acknowledged by JAMES MCKAY, Acting Secretary. 
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OUR SAILORS, 4 


ROYAL ALFRED 
AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION 


Appeals for your kind help to maintain its 550 Inmates and Out-Pensioners, and to relieve the 


HUNDREDS OF POOR AND AGED APPLICANTS. 
Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., K.T., etc. 
Bankers: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD., Birchin Lane, E.C. 
Secretary: J. BAILEY WALKER. Office: 58, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


BRITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, SLOUGH. 


Patron—His Majesty the King. Patroness—Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 


INSTITUTED 1827. For the Maintenance and Education of Orphan Boys and Girls from all parts of the 
British Empire, whose parents were once in prosperous circumstances. ‘The Institution is unendowed, and the 
Directors earnestly appeal for Funds, which are urgently needed. 
BANKERS—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON’S BANK, Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, E.C. 
Orrices—27, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. CHARLES T. HOSKINS, Secretary. 











THE JEWS AND CHRISTMAS JOY. 


EAST LONDON FUND FOR THE JEWS. rue sisiat’: tonvon. 


The Church Fund for the Evangelisation of GOD’S ANCIENT PEOPLE, ISRAEL, dwelling in our East London Ghetto. 
WILL not our own Christmas Joy be doubled if-we share it with the Jews, to whom, under Gop, we Gentiles 
owe the g'ad tidings of the birth of the Messiaun ? Weare bringing to the Jew the saving faith in THE LitTLE 
BaBE oF BETHLEHEM, as his MessiAuH and his KinG. Will you share with us this work ? 


Contributions to be sent to the SECRETARY, 71, Hamilton House, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. 
BanKERS—LONDON "COUNTY BANKING CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices—SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply Leg-Instruments, Spinal Supports, Trusses, 
Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the Poor. 

Over 380 Patients are Relieved every week. 

Annual Subscription of 10/6, Life Subscription of £5 5s., entitles to two recommendations per annum. 


Bankers—Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 











LONDON HOSPITAL, Whitechapel, E. 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ASKS FOR HELP, 


Because—The London is the largest voluntary Hospital—790 beds. Because—It is a special hospital for women, eye, cancer, stone, etc. 
” There were 13,160 in-patients treated during the year 1902. ” The average number resident daily in 1902 was 682. 
a The in-patient children under twelve years of age numbered pe The expenditure is £85,000, and the assured income 
35499. Ri : only £22,000, 
oo It has special wards for Hebrews—r, 404 treated as in-patients ee More subscribers are needed, and every guinea is of 


ear. material help. 
All interested are invited to visit the Hospital, which is managed with the strictest economy, 
HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND, Chairman, E. W. MORRIS Secretary. 
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Patrons: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
THE 


Middlesex Hospital Cancer Wards 


Are Urgently in Need of Funds. 


The CANCER Wards afford accommodation for 45 Incurable Cases, who, when once admitted, 
are retained ‘‘ until relieved by art or released by death,” as stipulated by the founder. 

RESEARCH is_ being conducted in adjoining Laboratories for the cause and a cure of this 
malignant disease. 


An earnest Appeal is made for Help to enable the Hospital to carry on its 
great work. F. CLARE MELHADO, Secretary-Superintendent. 




















A NATIONAL WORK. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Patron of the Children’s s Union: H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Although there are now over 3,250 Children under the care of this Society, there are 
thousands of others, friendless and homeless, waiting to be rescued from destitution, cruelty, and 
sin. Please Help us to Help Them. 


At this Happy Season of the Year Do Not Forget the Unhappy Little Ones. 


Contributions, however small. will be gratefully received by the Secretary, Rev. E. de M. 
RUDOLF, Waifs and Strays Society, Savoy Street, W.C. Cheques and 
P.O.O, should be crossed ‘‘ Lloyds Bank, St. James’s Street Branch.” 




















THE RESCUE SOCIETY 18,679 


For over FIFTY YEARS has been engaged Outeast Girls from all parts of the 
in this merciful work of savi' 


oUTCAST ‘GIRLS. Kingdom have been received into the 
' Society’s various homes, and have been 


sheltered, clothed, fed and trained, 
and thus given a fresh start in life. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS ARE NOW VERY 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Please help to lift the fallen and save those in danger. Their 
cry is most siiasiniatsied 








emt 8 gry may be sent to the een 
BARCLAY & CO., Ltd., Lombard Street, E.C., 
,or to the Secretary, Mr. C. STUART THORPE, 


SEVEN i 79, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 




















PROVIDENCE (ROW) NIGHT REFUGE AND HOME, 


CRISPIN STREET, LONDON, E. 
Founded 1860 by the late Rev. Dr. GILBERT. 








Trustees—LORD EDMUND TALBOT, M.P.; THE Hon. Mr, JUSTICE WALTON; 
STEPHEN WHITE, Esq.; E. J. BELLORD, Esq. 

Every night in the winter months, from November to May, food and shelter are provided, free of 
cost, to nearly 800 deserving homeless poor men,.women, and children, absolutely irrespective of creed. 
Efforts are also made to start them in life again. 

In addition the Charity maintains a Free Soup Kitchen, a Home for 20 Servants, one for Women 
out of employment, and a Home of Rest at St. Albans. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Manager, J. W. GILBERT, Esq., B.A., 15, George 
Street, Mansion House, London, E.C Cheques may be crossed London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd., 
Princes Street, E.C. 
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Infant Orphan Asylum, 


WANSTEAD. 








Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





The Institution ma:ntains and educates the Orphans of those who have occupied 
a fair social position. More than 4,586 have been admitted, and there are more 
than 500 on the books at the present time. ‘They are received in earliest infancy, 
and retained till fifteen years of age. 


Funds are urgently needed to meet an expense of over £30,000, which 
has been incurred for the Re-drainage and Renovation of the Asylum. 


oorrorrorroraoaeaeyey ohh As 


Bankers WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK. 





COMMANDER HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 


Secretary. 
Offices—63, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


The London Gity Mission |v |NCURABL Fl 














T is one of the oldest of the Home Missionary Societies, as 
and has ever held tast to its Evangelical principles. THE BRITISH HOME 
Its work is still pioneering, interdenominational, and AND HOSPITAL FOR 
subsidiary to that of the Churches. “> INCURABLES > 
More than 500,000 men were visited, and vast num- # 
bers of them personally dealt with during the past year. ST R E AT H A M, S. WwW. 
125 Missionaries are visiting MEN only, in Factories, 
Workshops, etc. Founded 1861, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1899, 





’ Patroness: 


Employs over 450 Missionaries. H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


At present there are upwards of 50 districts without any 
guaranteed support, and about roo districts for which less ei S iia T0 THE vais 
ves 





than £40 was contributed last year. For every gift of 450 YMPATHY TO THE OPELESS 
per annum one of the former can be retained, and for sums 

varying from £5 to £40 per annum the occupation of the HELTER T0 THE OMELESS 
partially supported districts can be continued. If friends - - P 

are 4 to contribute the whole sum necessary 4 main- This Charity does not receive any GRANT 
tain a Missionary, they may, perhaps, be able to offer £10, : P 

45, or smaller sums. These subscriptions will be rouped from King Edward’s Hospital Fund, 
for particular districts, and will thus save the abandonment Hospital Sunday Fund, or the Hospital 
of necessitous districts, Saturday Fund 


FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 





Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the £15,000 needed annually. 
Treasurer : F. A, BEVAN, Esq., or by the Annual subscriptions earnestly solicited. 
sete {BY EB OTSRURGE Bn on 
Bankers: BARCLAY & CO., Ltd. ; Bankers : 

Oftices—3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. Messrs. BARCLAY & Co., 54, Lombard St. 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


In the Great Metropolis. Offices: 72, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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“Angelus 


_PIANO-PLAYER 








THE MOST PERFECT, ARTISTIC, AND 
HUMAN-LIKE IN TECHNIQUE, WITH 
INSTANTANEOUS AND COMPLETE 
CONTROL OF TEMPO AND EXPRESSION. 


The Extraordinary Success 
Wand Popularity of the 
““ ANGELUS” are the Best 


Proots of its Superiority. 


It provides everyone with the essential mastery of technique and the perfect 

control of expression which ensure a musicianly interpretation of the great composers. 

PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE GREATEST MUSICIANS. 

The SIMPLICITY and COMPLETENESS of the EXPRESSION DEVICES are the unique features of the ** ANGELUS.’’ 


The control is so perfect, the action so sensitive and effective, the response so immediate, that all the effects of expert hand- 
playing are realised with the most gratifying sense of mastery. 


The ** ANGELUS ”” is the only Piano-Player with Orchestral Organ Combination, or may be obtained as Plano- 
Player only. DEFERRED PAYMENTS ARRANGED IF DESIRED. DISCOUNTS FOR CASH. You are invited to write 
for our No. 25 Catalogue, or call to see the ** ANGELUS.’? 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, ”°*t.25,ANGELUS HALL, REGENT HOUSE, 


233, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 














AKES WOMEN BEAUTIFU 


Marvellous development accomplished 
by the new and wonderful Diano 
method of enlarging the female bust. 








Thin women are quickly developed into commanding 
figures that excite wonderment and admiration. 


A new and surprisingly effective homie treatment has been discovered 
that enlarges the female bust at least six inches. Women who are not lacking 
in this respect will not be particularly interested, but those who by some 
unfortunate circumstance of health or occupation are deficient in this develop- 
ment will be very much fascinated by the peculiar prominence achieved by 
the treatment. it is called DIANO, and is controlled by the well-knowr 
ESPANOLA MEDICINE COMPANY. There is no doubt about the mar 
vellous power of this new treatment to develop the bust to a gratifying extent. 
Any lady who wishes to know more about DLANO should send her name and 
address to the ESPANOLA MEDICINE COMPANY. They will send free 
in plain sealed envelope by post a new “ beauty book” they have just prepared, 
also photographs from life, showing the actual developmeat induced, and a 
great number of testimonials from physicians, chemists, and ay ladies, 
al! 5 ergot ng the wonderful and remarkable power of DIANO to ent arg 
the bust, no matter how flat the chest may be. Miss Moreton writes: ‘* Diano 
acted splendidly, already developed two inches.” Lady —— writes: ** My neck, 
which was so very scraygy, is now all I could desire ; the hollows are beautifully 
filled out.” Mrs. Crook writes: “ Diano has had wonder/ul effect; bosoms are 
getting quite full.” Miss Gould writes: “My figure is perfectly developed by 
Diano. Shall not require any more. Mrs. Bia ake writes: “* Since using Diano 
my chest measurement has increased six inches.” These ladies have intimated 
their pleasure to give their experience to others, and full addresses will be 
given to dona-fide applicants. Do not fail to write at once. The beauty book 
and portraits will delight you. Ali you need to do is to send your name and nS 


addfess and a stamp to pay postage. All correspondence strictly confidential. “The desire to possess Beauty is keenest 
ddress :—Lady Manager, A.W. Espanola Medicine Co. where refinement is strongest.” 











(Dept. 10 ), 203a, Regent Street, London, W. 
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A Master Key 


To these Sizes. 


Bramah 
Locks 


For ALL PURPOSES 


can be made to a Master Key in suites, 
with subordinate keys for bailiff, butler, 
maid or valet, stud groom, gardener, etc., 
etc., each snite independent of the other, 
but all opening to the MASTER KEY. . 
thus dispensing with the ordinary inconvenient 
bunch of Keys. 

BRAMAH LOCKS under OUR SYSTEM are in 
nse in many of the largest estates in the kingdom, 
and have proved E great convenience. 


DUPLICATE MASTER KEYS KEPT AND 
REGISTERED FREE OF CHARGE. 


Every description of Leather Goods, Despatch Boxes, Jewel 
and Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, etc., 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & NEW YEAR'S GIFTS 


Write for Catalogue. a 












Lucky Bean Locket 










in Gold Open. 








BRAMAH & CO., 
By Appointment to H.M. the King. 
Sole Makers of the Genuine BRAMAH LOCKS, 
100, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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CLUB, BANQUET and 
HOLIDAY HEADACHES QUICKLY 


CURED 


WITH 


BROMO-SELTZER 


This successful American Remedy is an effervescent 
powder taken in water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
phine. Does not depress the heart. It gives instant 
relief in cases of Brain Fag, Nervous, Sick or Bilious 
Headaches. Money refunded where it fails to cure. 









Three sizes—134d., 25. 3d., and 4s. 6d. 


EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y, 


THE EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 














S a most lovely 
lining fabric, 
possessing the 
beautiful 
Sheen and 
touch of a 


Silk 
Satin 

















and 
is ab- 
solutely 
essential 
in the 

production 
of a Smart 
Stylish Gown 

where a 

SILK LINING 
is not used. 


To be had from all High-class 
Drapers. 












































The 
Pall Mall 
Gazette 


IS THE BEST 
INFORMED OF 
ALL EVENING 
PAPERS 


4 Editions Daily 


ONE PENNY 
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BENGER’S FOOD has attained its great 
reputation not by extravagant or sensational 
advertisement, but by the constant 
recommendation of those’ who 
have used it, and of medical 
men who know its value. 


FOOD 
For INFANTS, 
INVALIDS, and 
THE AGED. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 
says: ‘‘Benger’s Food has 
by its excellence established 
a reputation of its own.” 
BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins 
by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 











ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY FOR 
HEALTH and COMFORT. 


A SAMPLE PACKET 
Sanitary, Absorbent, of three size O, and one each r, 2, and 
Antiseptic. 4, post free for 6 stamps on application 


Southalls ME RE Se 


APERS to the Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, 
FROM ALL DR Birmingham. 
Southalls’ Sanitary Sheets 
(for Accouchement), in three sizes, 
1/-, 2/-, and 2/6 each, 
From all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, and 
Chemists. 




















GRAND PRIZE, PARIS 1889 & 1900. 





RAZORS 


NEW PATENT ROLLER 
SAFETY SHAVER. 











Single Shaver, in case ee - O86 
Shaver with two extra blades, in leather case 100 
Shaver with four extra blades .. , oo nee 
Shaver with six extra blades 115 0 





3y return of post on receipt of P.O.O. to 
DREW & SONS, Piccadilly Circus (Estd. 1844); 
JOHN POUND & CO., 67, Piccadilly ; 2tr, 
Regent Street ; 378, Strand; and 81, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.; MAPPIN & WEBB, Ltd., 158, 
Oxford Street ; 220, Regent Street ; and 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.; or any Cutlers, Hair- 
dressers, Silversmiths, Stores, etc. 


HENRY WILKINSON, sword cutter, 


PALL MALL HOUSE, PALL MALL, LONDON, $.W. 
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When you buy a shirt, you 
want something that will 
approxiwate as nearly as pos- 
sible to your measurements. 

This is our aim with the 
‘* Stanaust Shirt.” We have 
based our sizes on our experi- 
ence of ‘‘Special Order ” shirt 
cutting. 


We have worked outa pro : 


portion of sizes that are right 
for the average man. 


We make every size in three 1‘ 


different sleeve lengths, en- 
abling us to fit a short, medium 
or long arm. 

We have introduced other 
features, which make for 
comfort and perfection of fit— 
these are fully explained and 

| illustrated in our booklet—.and 
we back the whole thing with 
the best in materials and work- 
manship that the price will 
: allow. 
Our Booklet will interest you. 
A Post Card brings it. 


THREE QVALITIES 
446-6 - 7% 
THREE STYLES 


REEDS 


STANAUSTSHIRIS 
167fenchurch Street }\) 


London £.C: 


—————» 


Whooping Cough, 

Croup, Asthma, 

Catarrh, Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Grippe, Hay Fever. 


CRESOLENE is a long-established and standard reme 
edy for the diseases indicated. It cures because the 
air, rendered strongly antiseptic, is carried over the 
diseased surfaces of the bronchial tubes with every 
breath, giving prolonged and constant treatment. 
Those of a consumptive tendency, or sufferers from 
chronic bronchitis, find immediate relief from coughs 
or inflamed conditions of the throat. 


If your child complains of sore throat, particularly 
when Diphtheria or Scarlet Feveris about, use CRESO- 
LENE at once. Laboratory tests show that vapor- 
ized CRESOLENE kills diphtheria germs. 

CRESOLENE is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

Ask your physician about it. Descriptive booklet, 
with proofs of its value, on request. 


All Chemists. 





CRESOLENE THROAT TABLETS 


A safe and simple remedy soothing and germ 
destroying in its action. 

To be used for coughs and irritable conditions of 
the throat, 


At all Chemists. 





Lombard Street, 





ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Agents, 
London, E. ¢. 
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of 


A “Giltedge” 


which yields big 


isa “Swan” 











One will enable you 
to do the best work 
in your power. 
A Steel Pen, 
or an 























Pencil, 
Inferior 
Fountain Pen, 





means slower, 








less accurate 10/6 
and _ illegible RUSSIA. 
Miss M 
notes, etc. ORCHARD, 
Peterhof, 
A Steel Russia, 
writes— 
s “T received 
Pen last the ‘SWAN’ 
Fountain Pens, 
a day, a which their 
“ ” Majesties the 
Swan Emperor and Em- 
press desired to 
will see. The Emperor 
has kept two pens, 
endure an ink filler, and 


leather pocket. The 
others will be sent back 
by next week’s messen- 

ger, and will be delivered 
to you on application at 
the Russian Embassy.” 


Prices from 


for 


Sold by all 
Stationers and Jewellers. 
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Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


93, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
95a, Regent St., W., LONDON; 3, Exchange St.,. MANCHESTER 
/ Brentano's, 37, Ave. de l’'Opéra, PARIS. \ 








a 


Investment 


dividends of satisfaction 





Fountain Pen. 


—_ 


Before trying any 
other fountain pen 
Try the Best. 
If you don’t like 
it, exchange it or 
have your money 
back. For Cor- 
respondence, 
Music-writing, 
Shorthand, 





























jt — SKetching, 
diate etc., it still 
ny remains 
= unequalled. 
yor Everybody 
Ambassador to 


Great Britain. recoms. 


“Warm thanks mends 
for your present 
of a ‘SWAN’ it. We 


Fountain Pen. I 
find it very useful 
and convenient while 
being engaged in the 
work at the Peace 
Conference.” 


guar- 
antee 


10/6 to £20. 


AN 99 


OCPD DI I™ 


Write for 
Catalogue. 
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Makes the work of your tooth brush so much more complete and 


satisfactory. Its enormous sale affords good proof of its suitability 


for cleansing and preserving the teeth. 
6d., I/-, 1/6 & 5/- (1 lb.) tins “rom Chemists, Stores, &c., or F. C. Ca.vert & Co., Manchester 
%, SS) . 
St, Sesm— wars § Save Shp. awseg EO are: 


Ae oer $F, J abe ne wt SS -<W- SE 
ON Ta eee Naas re Sas “ae 


@s.s 
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A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK 


NOW READY 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND THE BOOKSTALLS. 


LITERARY 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By WILLIAM SHARP. 


Covered in art vellum cloth. Crown 4to, printed on fine antique 
wove paper from old Caslon type, with nearly 100 Illustrations on 
art paper. Price 10s. Gd. net. 

The fascinating articles written by Mr. William Sharp, 
which have been one of the most notable features of the 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE during the past 
months, have now been gathered into one handsome 
volume, in a form and at a price that will permit 
every book-lover to give these interesting literary 
essays a permanent place on his bookshelves. 


A DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS WILL BE 
SENT POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


OFVICES OF THE “PALL MALL” 
NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN, 
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PUBLICATIONS, 
Lonpon, W.C. 
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YOST DEPARTMENTS :— 


TYPEWRITING SUPPLIES. 


COPYING WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
















THE TYPEWRITER ror BEAUTIFUL WORK 


CASH AND INSTALMENT BUSINESS. 
MACHINES ON HIRE FOR ANY PERIOD. 
OFFICE FURNITURE. 

SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS FOR TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENTS: 
VERBATIM REPORTS OF MEETINGS 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR TYPISTS. 
Art Catalogue and List of Charges on application. 


The YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS, 


VERY EASY TERMS. 


No Charge to Employers or Employees. 

















THE AEROGRAPH Is 












of great assistance to the artist for 
Black and White and Water-Colour 
Drawings, Finishing Photographic 
Enlargements, Preparing Work 


for Process Engraving, Litho- 
graphic Work, ‘Tapestry 
Painting, Pottery De- 
Larger 


coration, etc. Great 
rapidity and instruments 
superior _ for Mural Decora- 
results. _ tion, General Paint- 
ing, Lime Wash, and 
the | like. Especial Air 
Compressors. Write for 

prices and particulars to— 


THE AEROGRAPH Co., Lid., 
30, Memorial Hall Buildings, 
Farringdon! Street, London, E.C. 

















THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 
BLACKSWHITE 


UZAY Oe 















Black Handle avi see ve ‘a 5/6 
Ivory Handle at ue sind 7/6 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, 


ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 





GARRETT & CO., 








Kropp Duplex Strop ... oe ei pe 7/6 
Kropp Strop Paste... ad ah aes 6d. 
Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6 & 10/6 


LONDON, W. 





























“FOR HEAT & COLD NOTHING 
LIKE Vi-COCOA.” 


Sergt.-Major J. H. SWAIN, 5th Transport 
Cavalry, Cadre, Phariajong, Tibet Mission 
Force, Tibet, on the 4th July, 1904, writes :— 

**T beg to write these few lines as to what good 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has done for me. I have just 
returned from India, where the heat is intense, 
viz., 112 degrees, and here the temperature is 
about 7o degrees, and 12,000 feet above the sea 
level. Of course arriving here direct from India, 
within a couple of weeks, through continual r ains 
of Teesta Valley, and snows of the Telep La Pass, 
I took severe cold, and was very weak, but since 
using your valu able Vi-Cocoa I ain pleased to have 
rapidly regained my usual health. 

“You may use this testimonial as you consider 
fit. I shall never be without a couple of tins in my 
ration stock in future.” 































ste eee feet § and Strength,’’— Medical Me fags racine, 
** In the Front Ran: X of Really Valuable Foods.”’—Lavice¢. 


Favoured by 


the Homes and 
cle if Hospitals of 
Great Britain. 


Dainty Sample Tin Free to any Address. 
aw 4 DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Jipited, 
, BUNHILL KOW, LONDON, 











































Varicose VEINS. 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted, 


A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable materi al, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 


“‘Varix,”” all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 

tamps. 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 


38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, w. 

















Unshrinkable 
woot UNDERWEAR | tnsnrinkasce 


For Men, Women, and Children 


made in various textures for all Climates, 
SHRUNKEN GARMENTS 
REPLACED FREE. 


Soft, Durable, Elastic. Avoid Imitations. Of all 
Drapers, Hosiers, etc. Write for Booklet and name 
of uearest retailer (mentioning this Macazine) to 


The Wolsey Underwear Co., Leicester. 





All Makes 
BOUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, 
REPAIRED, and HIRED. 
MSS. TYPED. 


Twelve Monthly 
Instalments’ of 
ONE GUINEA 
will Purchase a 




















good "= =s= « 


REMINGTON, 
BAR-LOCK, 
CHICAGO, 
HAMMOND, or 
WILLIAMS. 


TAYLOR'S Typewriter Co 


74, Chancery Lane, 














., Ltd. 
LONDON. 
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—_ Silver. ‘ - may tee 
ja extra ddy, oval shape, 
strong Toast Sterling Silver ‘‘ Queen Anne” Afternoon Tea, cleans tdenk n, Hm 
Rack, on ball Sugar, and Cream Service. Medium-size set, high, 
feet, 3/11. capacity he “oe 2 pint, 


Larger-size set, capacity ot 
Tea Pot 1 pint, 
£3 18 6 





Full-size set, capacity of Tea 


Pot 14 pints, 
&6 8 0 





Soli Silver Cigarets Box, Solid Silver Sauce or Solid Leather Case, ‘id = 





ined with Cedar Wood. Gravy Boat, }-pint Silver-backed Gent’s 
To pow 25 st can sere capacity, 5h in. long, Brush and Comb, and with 
. se ma 2/6 4-pint . ae Mirror in Lid, 
” 70). i in. long, 18/6. 12/6 complete. 





rey TOUCH rc LIVER 







Absolutely Cure 
BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK HEADACHE. 
TORPID LIVER. 
FURRED TONGUE. 
INDIGESTION. 
S CONSTIPATION. 
} DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 


Bmall Pill, 
Small Dose, 
ty TOUCH tw LIVER sees 
Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. faved 
Look for the Signature , 
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ecember Cookery 





















The December Section of 
the 


il 
FREE! 

\) 
til Unlike many good things ‘ 
it NEW LEMCO of this world, the NEW 

‘ill Lemco Cookery Book can 

i COOKERY BOOK be obtained absolutely free i 
contains many new and ap- of charge. It is sent post Y 


free to any address in ex- 
change for Lemco Wrappers 


petising dishes for Wintry 





i 2 eee , 
i | Weather and the Festive (Buff Colour), as follows : 

| | Season. PAPER BOARDS, . 
; For 2-0z. Wrapper or 8d. stamps. 

| The book contains 208 CLOTH BOARDS, 


ill , . - For 4-0z. Wrapper or 1/- stamps 
I! | recipes, including many new acne te S0nie 
i} For 16-0z. Wrapper or 2/6 P.O. 


WOM OME 


ideas in Sick-room Cookery 





and Breakfasts. 

















LEMCO, 
4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 














Remarkable Discovery that will interest every ( (Y 
Woman with Superfluous Hair. ¥ 


PERFECTLY SAFE TREATMENT that perma- 


nently destroys the roots, fully described, 
FREE TO ALL. 


Hairy women need no longer despair. Out of the mass of failures 
has come a genuine success. Their unsightly blemish can be so 
thoroughly destroyed that they themselves will wonder if they ever 
really had disfiguring hair. The Capillus Manufacturing Company 
are in sole possession of a 


MARVELLOUS HOME METHOD 


that removes superfluous hair for ever. 


iT SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS, 


e ¢ going to the very root of the hair, destroying its life so that it will never 
gY) ou y grow again. The Company want it understood that this method is dif- Beauty 
ferent -ntirely from the many powders, lotions, and cosmetics sold that 
only remove temporarily and hurt a delicate skin, while this new method 
REMOVES THE HAIR FOR ALL TIME, AND 1S SIMPLE AND HARMLESS. 

It is a home treatment that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and will permanently 
remove superfluous hair without pain. by sending your name and address to the CAPILLUS MANU= 
FACTURING CO., 20 Century House, 205 Regent Street, London, W., you will receive free a full 
description of this simple and remarkable method, which will enable you to remove all superfluous hair 
at home at a very slight expense. The description is posted to you in a perfectly plain and sealed 
envelope, and you should have no hesitancy in writing. you will be delighted to learn how easily and 
surely superfluous hair can be permanently and painlessly removed, ona 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO-DAY. DON’T NEGLECT TO DO SO. 
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NOURISH & FLOURISH. 





Mrs. A. J. MARSHALL, The Gardens, 
Hemsby Hall, Great Yarmouth, writes :— 


‘*The above (photo) was taken just before he 
was eight months old, and he weighed 22 lbs, 
naked. He has always been a very strong, 
healthy babe, and he has already cut five teeth 
with no trouble at all. We have never had a 
restless night with him, and he is a remarkably 
forward and intelligent child, which I believe 


Reared on FRAME-FOOD 
From ONE MONTH old. 


is greatly owing to the strengthening properties 
contained in Frame-Food.” 


AME-FOOD 


(for Building up the Frame). 


Free Sample from 16-oz. Tin, 1s. 


FRAME-FOOD CoO., LTD., 
Standen Road, Southfields, 
LONDON, S.W. 

(Mention “PALL MALL.”) 





Reared on FRAME-FOOD 
From THREE MONTHS old. 


Mr. WALTER W. LILLEY, 46, Pembroke 
Street, Bedford, writes :— 


** We tried several foods, but none suited 
him so well as Frame-Food. . . . He was 
13 months old when the photo was taken, 


and weighed 30 lbs.” 
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RILEY’S 


BILLIARD TABL 


To place on your own 
DINING TABLE. 


instantly Removed. Stored against Wall. 
Will fit any size of Table. 


Specification.— Made in Mahogany, 
3est Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, Rubber 
Shod, Low Frost-Proof Rubber Cushions, two 
Cues, Set of Large Ivory or the new Crystalate 
Balls, Mahogany Marking Board, Spirit Level, 


30x of Tips, Wafers, Chalk, and Good Rest, 
Casu OR IN Montuny 
Sizer. Price Payments 


4ft 4in by 2ft 4in £317 6 6 G6 per month 
5ft 4in by 2ft din... 6H 2 6 9- per month 
6ft din by 3ft din....g6 O O ..10/9 per month 
ft 4in by 3ft l0in.... SB O O ..14 G6 per month 
SPECIAL QUALITY (very superior). 
5ft 4in by 2ft ldin.... 515 O..10=- per month 
6ft 4in by 3ft 4in £7 O O.. 126 er month 
7ft 4in by 3ft 10n...9 §& O.. 16/6 per month 


be | LEY’S Delivered Carriage Paid at our risk. 


Billiard & Dining 


Tables Combined. 


In Solid Mahogany, with Dining Table Top in three 
parts. Instantaneous action for raising and lowering. To 
those who cannot devote a room especially for Billiards 
this table is highly recommended for a perfect game. 

SPECIFICATION. Solid Thick Mahogany Legs and 
Sides, Solid Mahogany Low Billiard Cushions fitte1 with 
Frost-Proof Rubber, best, slate Bed covered with Superior 
Billiard Cloth, 6 Strong Netted Pockets, Invisible Brass 
Pocket Plates, Brass Adjustments for levelling. Mahogany 
Marking Board with Ebonite Pointers, Set of Ivory Bais, 3 
Cues, 1 Kest, Spirit Level, Tips, Cement, &c. 


PRICES. 
WITH STOUT TURNED MAHOGANY LEGS. 


Size Size Or in 
asa Billiard ass Dining CasH 13 Monthly 
‘able Table Prices Payments of 
5ft4in ........ 5ft 8in . £13 10 ©...... 24- 
Gft 4in ....,.- 6ft Rin .. Ge ee WD eve cce 6 
7% 4in ........ Me GM .... . £18 10 O...... 32/6 
8ft 4in cease Sf On ee fF F ee 43). | 


Delivered Carriage Paid at our risk. 








AS A DINING TABLE, 


London Showrooms— 
147, Aldersgate Street. E.C. 
All Correspondence to Works and Head Offices— THE RECORD BREAK, 788, by Stevenson, 
s Fy was on RILEY'S TABLE. 
E. J. RILEY, Limited, : a 
FREE Full detailed Catalogue with illustrations of 
® allkinds of Home Billiards, Villiardand Dining 


ACCRINGTON. Tables, all kinds small and full size Tables and Sundries 
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YEARS’ SUCCESS. 


THE WORLD'S REMEDY FOR 
Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping: 
Cough, Hoarseness, &c. 


()wbridge: 





fung Tonic 


IS AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO EVERYBODY. 
The enormous Success of Owbridge’s Lung Tonic 
could not have been won, and continue to increase 

after 30 Years, apart from its great intrinsic 
merit as the most efficacious remedy ever known. 
Beware of Substitutes ; 
ask for ‘‘OWBRIDGE ’”’ when buying 
Lung Tonic and TAKE NO OTHER. 
Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Ltd., Hull. 
Sold everywhere in bottles, at 1s, 14d., 


2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


COPYRIGHT. 
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ABINGDON GORD SQUARES ‘ 







boyy * "BEING REVERSIBLE THEY 

mnepes : OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 
They are the only Carpets which answer to Modern pee being Hygienic, Decora- 

The tive,’ Durable, and Inexpensive EASY TO SWEEP—DO NOT COLLECT’ DUST. 


Strongest ABINGDON CORD SQUARES. 


ART SHADES, BORDERED, SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE. 
CARPETS Sizes—2 by 22 by 2} 2by3 aby3 3by3 3by3i 3by4 3 by 4}to4by7sq. yards | 
for 6- 76 O- 11/3 136 150 i8- 20/6 42/- 


Q HARD WEAR. tates Caan iene te M6, Thames ‘Whart Ablngden-on-Thames. rane 


HITCHING’S ic. BABY CARS. 


As supplied to T.M. The King and Queen and Royal Family. 


(86, NEW BOND STREET, \ corner 
LONDON} 329, 331, OXFORD STREET,/ Block, 
& 45, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
74, BOLD ST. 30 & 31, DEA 
LIVERPOOL (74, 82 DUKE ST. MANCHESTER 1 GATE ARCADE. 
Bankers—LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 
HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of High Grade 


Baby Carriages in the World, having Special Facilities for the Supply 
of High Grade Carriages &t the Lowest Prices. 


BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
BABY CARS, from 2 to 20 Guineas. 
Pictorial List Post Free, Telegrams : ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: ‘2543, GERRARD.” 















































THE DEVONSHIRE, 











une T= LONDON SHOE CO. L= 


Terms Cash. Catalogues Post Free. 


THE LARGEST STOCKS OF ENGLISH-MADE GOODS IN EUROPE. 


In All Sizes, Half Sizes, and Graduated Fittings. 








H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 

















Price 10/9 SMART Price 8/11 
(Carriage paid.) HOUSE & EVENING (Carriage paid.) 
' SHOES. 
, SATIN COUNTESS. 
Ho. 480. Price 17/9 






No. 415. 


Satin, Whole Cut, Paste Trefoil. 
Various CoLours—Smart Toe only. 
Brack & WHiteE—Smart & Medium Toe. 


Ghe Newest Designs. 


Patent Calf, Satin Lined, Smart Toe, er id 


taid.) | Le 
EASE 
ELEGANCE. 


Price 10/9 


(Carriage paid.) 











No. 544. 
Satin, Black, White, Pink 
or Blue, Louis XV. Heel, 
Smart Toe. 


All Letter Orders, with 
the exception of Approba- 
tion Parcels, forwarded Post 
Free to any address in 
No. 554. the British Isles as per 


Bronze Kid, Trimmed with Paste Trefoil, Catalogue. No. 521. 
“Smart Toe, —_@— Glacé Kid, Jet Embroidered, Smart Toe. 


116 & 117, NEW BOND ST., W. (i Letiers 10 City.) 21 & 22, SLOANE ST., S.W. 
123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 







Price 16/9 


(Carriage paid.) 
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“ Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain of all virtues.” —Bisuop Hatt. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Feverish Cold, with High Temperature and 
Quick Pulse, Breathing Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, 
and other Blood Poisons, Biliousness, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, etc. Use 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


An Imperative Hygienic Need. It is everything you could wish as a Simple and Natural 
Health-giving Agent. You cannot overstate its Great Value in Keeping the Blood Pure 
and Free from Disease by Natural Means. 

CAUTION.— Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Otherwise 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. Prepared only ty J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








_ lp FO | ee 
aap -@esCHEMISTS Wine MERCHANTS 
eee. & STORES THROUGHOUT 
THE 


WORLD 


REFRESHES THE STRONG 
RESTORES THE WEAK 
REVIVES THE DEPRESSED 











SUPPLIED 
TO THE 





ROYAL 


THE 


y ( 
HOUSEHOLD. 2 IDEAL TONIG WINE, 





WHAT IT Is. 


N OT only during the period of convalescence 

after illness but in a variety of 
circumstances imposing heavy strain on the 
physical and nervous system, the need of a 
Tonic is often felt. There is perhaps no 
actual malady, but the whole system is ina 
weak and debilitated condition and the 
consciousness of want of strength and energy 
A Tonic is evidently 
necessary, but the important question arises, 


is most distressing. 


which of the many claimants to public favour 
is supported by the mature judgment and 
approval of the Medical Profession. 


Fortunately this is a point not difficult to 
decide. 


Medical experience has _ conclusively 
proved that the best, the most reliable and 
the most uniformly successful Tonic is 
VIBRONA. 


VIBRONA is not made the subject of 
extravagant advertising, neither does it claim 
to be a panacea for all the ills which flesh is 
heir to. 


VIBRONA has been justly described as 
the SUPREME TONIC andthe best evidence of its 
unique properties is to be found in the fact 
that the world-wide reputation which 
VIBRONA enjoys is mainly due to the 
spontaneous personal testimony of those who 
having experienced its remarkable energising 
powers are glad to recommend it to their 
friends. 


VIBRONA must not be confounded with 
Coca and other medicated wines whose 
stimulating properties are almost wholly 


dependent on the alcohol they contain. The » 


tonic action of VIBRONA is cumulative; 
that is to say, it continues to exert its effect 
in a gradually increasing degree until the 
whole system feels strengthened and 
invigorated. 
digestive functions acquire a healthy activity, 
and both mental and physical exertion can be 
borne without abnormal fatigue or exhaustion. 


The appetite improves, the 





WHAT IT DOES. 


Hagelin are being constantly received 
from physicians in all parts of the world 
testifying to the splendid results which have 
attended the use of VIBRONA in cases of 
every-day occurrence in which a thoroughly 
trustworthy and efficient Tonic is the one 
thing needed. An abstract of these Reports 
(omitting the names and addresses of the 
writers) will be supplied on request. The 
originals are always open to the inspection 
of any Member of the Profession. 


In depressed conditions of the system, 
arising from overwork, worry or sleeplessness; 
in convalescence from severe illness such as 
INFLUENZA, PNEUMONIA, Or TYPHOID; in 
recovery from surgical operations or to 
conserve the forces during any critical period, 
the restorative power of VIBRONA cannot 
be over estimated. 


In NEURALGIA and INSOMNIA it is no 
exaggeration to say that VIBRONA acts like 
a charm, obstinate cases which have withstood 
every other form of treatment being frequently 
completely cured after two or three Liqueur 
glasses of VIBRONA have been taken at 


suitable intervals. 


Persons residing in, or visiting localities 
where Malarial Fever exists should make it a 
rule to take at least one Liqueur glass of 
VIBRONA every day. This will not only 
materially increase the power to resist 
infection but in the event of an attack will 
greatly mitigate its severity and hasten 
convalescence. 


In all tropical climates even where 
Malaria is absent VIBRONA is indispensable 
to European residents. Asa recuperative Tonic 
in depressed conditions of the system and asa 
restorative after Enteric Fever, Influenza, and 
other exhausting diseases, VIBRONA stands 
absolutely unrivalled. 


A liqueur glass of VIBRONA acts asa 
prompt restorative, and its agreeable flavour 
is much appreciated by invalids and others to 
whom ordinary Tonics are distasteful. 





ATi bone THE IDEAL TONIC WINE is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tonic doses 


a_i 


FLETCHER, FLETGHER & Go., Ld., 


by all first-class Chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores. Price in Great Britain 3/9. 


LONDON and SYDNEY. 
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The 


Metrostyle Pianola 


An instrument which makes any one an expert exponent 
of even the most difficult compositions, and reproduces the 
performances of the most famous pianists and composers. 


HE word PIANoLA is writ large in 
the history of music during the 
past few years. Every day since the 
time when this instrument was first made 
known to the public it has been creating 
new friends for itself, until now it is 
almost generally accepted that to realise 
and complete the piano’s usefulness it 
is necessary to ‘possess a Pianola also. 
Musicians, among whom one would 
naturally expect to find its most severe 
and exacting critics, have accepted it as 
an important addition to the pianoforte 
art, and the most famous pianists and 
composers, men whose names are known 
to all, have acclaimed the Pianola, in so 
many words, “an artistic and valuable aid 
to pianoforte playing.” 


The highest development of the Pianola 
idea is found in our latest production, 
the Metrostyle Pianola. Towards the 
successful evolution of this new instru- 


ment has been secured the co-operation 
of Paderewski, Moszkowski, Strauss, 
Greig, Bauer, Hofmann, Chaminade, and 
other equally famous musicians. Its 
attainment is something unique in music. 
It enables any one to play according to 
the ideas and style of the above-named 
authorities. ‘The tempo at which Pade- 
rewski plays, the dynamic effects he 
employs, his individual ideas of inter- 
pretation, the subtle changes and nuances 
that characterise the playing of this great 
master, have been recorded by him on 
Pianola music rolls. His whole concep- 
tion of pianoforte playing, the result of 
all the knowledge and experience that 
such a virtuoso possesses, has been trans- 
ferred by him to paper for the benefit 
of Metrostyle Pianola owners. This 
merely by way of instance ; what Pade- 
rewski has done so have Chaminade 
and Bauer and others. 

As with many great inventions, this 

36* 
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creation of a new factor in music results 


from very simple means. In playing with 
the aid of the Pianola, the expression is 
controlled through what are termed ex- 
pression levers. ‘To one of these, the 
tempo lever (so named because its func- 
tion is to regulate the time at which a 
composition is played), is affixed a pen. 
When a composition is played with the 
Metrostyle Pianola this pen traces a line 
on the unwinding music roll, which line 
forms a faithful index to all the tempo 
and dynamic effects that have been 
employed in the rendition. All music 
rolls marked in this way are kept by us 
in order that facsimile reproductions may 
be made, which give to the world lasting 
records of great performances. Sut a 
greater and more interesting feature of 
the Metrostyle Pianola lies in the fact 
that, by following the printed line with 
the Metrostyle pointer, the artiste’s playing 
is reproduced over again. For the first 
time, therefore, in the history of piano- 
playing, it is possible to fashion one’s 








playing on the actual 
and authorised inter- 
pretations of the vir- 
tuosi of to-day. 
Recitals with the per- 
formances of Bauer, 
Hofmann, Chaminade, 
etc., as items on the 
programme, may be 
held in one’s own 
home. 

Apart from the in- 
terest and entertain- 
ment afforded by the 
Metrostyle _— Pianola, 
its value as a musical 
educator is a_ point 
of the utmost import- 
ance. It is as if one 
had the great expo- 
nents of the pianoforte 
as tutors, for their 
ideas of interpretation 
are made common to 
all. In conclusion, to 
a Metrostyle 

Pianola is to have at 
one’s command the key to practically all 
that there is of music, and to be able at 
any time to render the classics of piano- 
forte literature in a way that only the 
virtuoso can equal; lighter music too- 
marches, waltzes, comic operas, song and 
instrumental accompaniments, all are 
available. In short, money spent in the 
purchase of a Metrostyle Pianola brings 
a return in pleasure-giving occupation and 
entertainment sufficient to make it an 
investment of the soundest and most 
satisfactory nature. 

It is a matter of importance to any one 
who is interested in music to know what 
the authorities of the musical world have 
to say about this new idea in pianoforte 
playing. Accordingly we print a few of 
the letters received recently. It will be 
seen that not only do they accept the 
piano-player idea as a sound one, but 
give as their unhesitating opinion that the 
Pianola is the best of all such devices, 
and that no piano-player is complete with- 
out the Metrostyle, 
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I gladly acknowledge to you my great 
admiration for your Metrostyle Pianola. 
That through it the interpretation of an 
artist is reproduced as though he himself sat 
at the instrument would appear to me to be 
really incredible had I not. heard it myself. 
The thought seems even yet like a fairy tale. 

DR. RICHARD STRAUSS. 


I consider your Pianola with the Metro- 
style an invention of the greatest importance 
to musical art. My first impression upon 
hearing an instrument of this kind was that 
it would be harmful and misleading ; 'but the 
Metrostyle Pianola has completely changed 
my opinion, for not only does it play the 
notes correctly, but with the Metrostyle 
interpretation is given which is equal to that 
of an artist. Your success is assured. 

JOSEPH JOACHIM. 


I have heard the Metrostyle Pianola, and 
consider it most admirable and interesting. 
Before hearing the Metrostyle I had thought 
that all such instruments were only machines, 
but it is indeed surprising what can be done 
with the Metrostyle in reproducing musical 
works in the way of giving the intention of 
the composer. It is 


sonal interpretations ot the most celebrated 
pianists. 

This instrument stands in a class by itself, 
and possesses in the highest degree the 
musical and artistic qualities which until the 
present were found only in the virtuoso. 

As an accompanist it astonishes one not 
only by the delicacy of the effects produced, 
but also by the manner in which it re- 
sponds to the will and individuality of the 
player. 

MATHILDE MARCHESI. 


I have often been asked to express my 
opinion of the various piano-playing devices, 
but have refrained hitherto because, apart 
from their achievements in technique, I did 
not consider them to possess any real 
artistic value. 

When I heard the Pianola, however, I 
was immediately convinced that it was 
an instrument which, in addition to its 
mechanical perfection, would give great 
scope to one’s musical temperament, and 
permit one to play with expression and 
perfect artistic taste. 

A minute examination of the qualities of 
this marvellous instrument has convinced 





excellent. 
EDVARD GRIEG. 





The Metrostyle 
Pianola which I have 
just heard has filled 
me with admiration 
and wonder. Al- 
though I had heard 
instruments that play 
the piano before, I 
had no idea that it 
was possible to play 
with the taste and 
expression of an artist ; 
and the Metrostyle, it 
seems to me, is al- 
most as valuable as 
the instrument itself. 
Your success with the 
Metrostyle _— Pianola 
should be very 
great. 

E. HUMBERDINCK. 





The Metrostyle 
Pianola’ marks an 
epoch in the history 
of music. In effect it 
not only permits every 
one, musician or not, 
to play the most 
difficult and intricate 
composition ; but what 
is more marvellous, 
it reproduces the per- 











me that the Piasola is unique 
of its kind, and deserves the 
high place which has _ been 
assigned to it by the most emi- 
nent composers and pianists of 
the day. 

C. CHAMINADE. 


In the presence of the under- 
signed and a great number of 
teachers and scholars of the 
Royal Academy, Mr. Muetter 
yesterday conducted in one of 
the large rooms of the Institu- 
tion, a demonstration of the 
Metrostyle Pianola. Among 
the works given, two compo- 
sitions, namely, the variations of 
Pachulski and the variations of 
Rosenthal, both compositions 
for the virtuoso of -the most 
extreme difficulty and brilliant 
effect, were produced. It is astonishing how 
much freedom of movement can be shown 
both as regards dynamic and rhythmic effects 
by a skilful handling. So far as the limits 
allow, if indeed any exist, the abilities of 
this device as‘ compared with the living 
personal rendition-of an artist have reached 
the highest result obtainable. 
JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
ERNEST RUDORFF. 
Professor and President of the Department for 
Piano and Organ in the Royal Academy for 
Music in Berlin. 

[This letter is of special significance. It records 
the impression created by a Pianola demonstra- 
tion given at the Konigliche Akademische 
Hochschner fiir Musik in Berlin, perhaps the 
most famous musical conservatoire in the world. | 


When I first heard the Pianola it was 
difficult to believe that it was not an artist 
performing, for the difference between its 
playing and that of other self-playing de- 
vices is so great as to be startling. 

I sincerely congratulate you, and hope 
every one interested in good music will hear 
the Pianola. 


HANS RICHTER. 


After hearing the Metrostyle Pianola, I 
gladly acknowledge that this instrument in 
its artistic perfection has completely sur- 
prised me. If one closes one’s eyes, one 
receives the impression of hearing the ex- 
pressive playing of a virtuoso. With correct 
handling, a most effectual and correct ren- 
dering is possible. It has given me the 
greatest pleasure to become acquainted with 
your invention. 

FELIX WEINGARTNER. 


Apart from its unique achievement in 


allowing one to play pieces at the tempo of 
the composer, or whoever has marked the 


music rolls, the point about the Metrostyle 
Pianola that struck me most was the fact 
that the intervention of the Pianola be- 
tween the performer and the piano did 
not impair the control over the actual 
sound production. In truth, it rather sim- 
plified the matter, since, difficulties of 
technique being eliminated, the tendency 
was to devote one’s attention solely to the 
emotional side, 
A. C. MACKENZIE. 


I heard your Pianola to-day for the first 
time, and I am intensely interested and 
astonished at its marvellous performances. 
It is musical and artistic, and when used 
in connection with the Metrostyle, simply 
stands alone, and cannot be classed with 
any other instrument played by auto means. 

Wishing you well-merited success, 

HENRY J. WOOD. 


Any one desiring further particulars of 
the Metrostyle Pianola is requested to 
fill up the form at the end of this 
advertisement, and send same to us by 
post. 








P. M. 
To the... 


Orchestrelle Company, 
ss AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
Please send me further particulars of 
the Metrostyle Pianola, 


Name 





Address 








